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THE SONG OF 
































Rose in dewy splendor, 
Lily fair and pale, 
And the violet tender, 
All list our loving tale! 
Their sweet face low bending, 


THE ZEPHYRS. 
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And richest odors lending, 
With our pure breath soft blending! 
So we trip it, trip it lightly, 


es 


Rovers, joyous rovers we, 
Flitting brightly, flitting brightly, 
Over land and sea! 











A SHORT PAPER ON PROCTER. 


Bryan Waiier Procrer (Barry Cornwall) was 
a schoolfellow of Byron’s at-Harrow ; while the 
young lord was enjoying himself,as a nobleman 
and rich heir should do, the poor commoner was 
studying law, which nobody, that ever went 
through it, ever thought of calling enjoyment. 
Byron had emerged from the obscurity of his 
noble station, and was in the full blaze of popu- 
larity, before Procter made his humble appear- 
ance in the world of letters, a new candidate for 
poetic honors. His first publication or volume of 
“ Dramatic Sketches” was favorably received by 
the public, and kindly reviewed by most of the 
critical reviews of the time. Lambe, Hazlett, 
Southey and others had lately been calling at- 
tention to the writers of the Elizabethan age, and 
the people were beginning to appreciate again 
the pathos and sweetness of those glorious old 
masters who looked deeper into the human heart 
than men had ever done before or are likely to 
doagain. Procter was their disciple and follower, 
His “Sketches” were full of fine natural touches 
and lines, which, like those of A pelles, bespeak the 
hand of the master. The Edinburgh Review for 
January, 1820, speaking of his “ Sicilian Story,” 
uses the following language: “ His style is chiefly 
moulded and his versification modulated on the 
pattern of Shakspeare, and the other dramatists 
of that glorious age, particularly Marlow, Beau- 
He has also 
copied something from Milton and Ben Jonson, 


and the amorous cavaliers of the Usurpation, and 


mont and Fletcher, and Massinger. 


then passing disdainfully over all the intermediate 
writers, has flung himself fairly into the arms of 
Lord Byron, Coleridge, Wordsworth and Leigh 
Hunt. * * * It is obvious that a man may 
imitate Shakspeare and his great compeers, 
without presuming to rival their variety or uni 
versality. This is the case with Barry Cornwall. 
He does not meddle with the thunders and light- 
nings of the mighty poet: and still less with his 
boundless humor and fresh springing merriment. 
He has nothing to do with Falstaff or Silence ; and 
does not venture himself into the lists with Mac- 
beth, or Lear, or Othello. It is the tender, the 


sweet, the fanciful only that he ventures to copy ; 


ODDARD, 


the girlish innocence and lovely sorrow of Juliet, 
Imogen, Perdetta or Viola—the enchanted soli 
tude of Prospero and his daugher—the etherial 
loves and jealousies of Oberon and Titania, and 
those other magical scenes all perfumed with 
love and poetry, and breathing the spirit of a 
celestial spring, which lie scattered in every part 
of his writings, The genius of Fletcher is perhaps 
more akin to his muse of imitation than the soar- 
ing and “extravagant spirit” of Shakspeare; 
and we think we can trace, in more places than 
one, the impression which his fancy has received 
from the paticnt suffering and sweet desolation 
of Aspasia in his “ Maid’s Tragedy.” It is the 
youthful Milton only that he has presumed to 
copy—the Milton of Lycidas, and Comus, and 
the Arcades, and the Seraphic Hymns, not the 
lofty and austere Milton of the Paradise. From 
Jonson, we think he has imitated some of these 
exquisite songs and lyrical pieces which lie 
buried in the rubbish of his masques, which con- 
tinued to be the models for all such writings down 
tothe period of the Restoration. * * * There 
is a great deal of the diction of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, and some imitation of their beauties } 
but we think the natural bent of his genius is 
more like that of Leigh Hunt than any other 
author. 


He has the same play of fancy, and the 
same capacity of deep and delicate feeling, 
together with the same relish for the old Italian 
poetry, and the plain and simple pathos of Dante 
and Boceacio—we doubt, however, whether he 
has equal force of original talent, or whether be 
could bave written anything so good, on the whole, 
as the beautiful story of Rimini. But be has bet 
ter taste and better judgment—or what is perhaps 
but saying the same thing, he has less affectation 
and far less conceit.” This critique was doubt- 
less from the pen of Jeffrey, and in the main is 
appreciative and just; though we can not help 
demurring to the charge of Imitation so pertina. 
ciously set forth in the indictment. For our part, 
we are apt lo fancy that a man of Procter’s genius 
rather resembles certain authors in certain phases 
of their character and writings, than that he delibe- 


rately imitates them. The stigma of imitation 





4 A SHORT PAPER ON PROCTER. 


is easily and too often falsely stamped on men of 
kindred minds. “ There isa mountain in Macedon, 
and a mountain in Wales.” There is, certainly, 
great resemblance between Procter and Hunt, 
but it is rather in subject than style: Hunt is 
pleasant, careless, affected, and tlip-shod ; one 
can hardly trust him in serious passages, for fear 
of smiling: his face is always on the smirk. 
Procter is careful in his diffusion ; sweetly plea 
sant, serious and solemn in his delicate affectations, 
and never, in the sense of Hunt, slip-shod. Hunt 
has more exuberance and animal spirits; Proe- 
ter more pathos and refined feeling. If Procter 
could not have written “ Rimini,’ Hunt could 
not have written “The English Songs” of Procter. 
Both are beautiful and unique in their way; and 
the world is wide enough for them without jost- 
ling. 

Procter must have been a careful student of 
old books in his time; his language and style 
betrays it; above all, his little songs, which are 
undeniably the finest of modern times, always ex- 
cepting the best of Burns. One can hardly tell 
one of his best songs from one of Shakspeare’s, it 
isso full of the very soul of poetry: passion and 
lyrical feeling are interblended like scent and 
color in the heart of a violet. Many of them are 
running over with vague emotions, and delicate 
sensibilities, Kings and queens, pages and 
princesses, lads and lassies, all hearts and stations 
find a fit utterance in his magical lines. Some- 
times he is as clear as noonday; sometimes as 
shadowy and unsubstantial asa dream; but al- 
ways poetical and human. Now he will sing you 
a drinking ditty that Sir John Suckling would 
have delighted to father; anon a love poem 
worthy of Catullus, and as chaste as Paradise. 
He writes in all moods, and under all inspirations : 
and is probably, in his songs, the most dramatic 
writer since Shakspeare. 

Here is one of the first that we lay our hands 
on. Of course you are all aware of the festivities 
of olden times—the misletoe bough that was sus- 
pended from the ceiling—and the custom of 
kissing the maids beneath it. Happy custom! 
not yet obsolete in the rural districts of England. 
Read this little song, and guess who wrote it. No! 
it was not Shakspeare 


THE MISLETOE, 


When winter nights grow long, 
And winds without blow cold, 
We sit in a ring round the warm wood fire, 
And listen to stories old ! 
And we try to look grave (as maids should be) 
When the men bring in boughs of the Laurel-tree, 
Oh, the Laurel, the evergreen tree, 
The poets have laurels,—and why not we? 





How pleasant when night falls down, 

And hides the wintry sun, 

To see them come in to the blazing fire, 

And know that their work is done ; 
Whilst many bring in, with a laugh or rhyme 
Green branches of Holly for Christmas time ! 

Oh the Holly, the bright grecn Holly, 


It tells (like a tongue) that the times are jolly! 


Sometimes, (in our grave house 
Observe, this happeneth not; 
But, at times, the evergreen laurel boughs, 
And the holly are all forgot ! 
And then! what then ? why, the men laugh low, 
And hang up a branch of—the Misletoe ! 
Oh brave is the Laurel ! and brave is the Holly ' 
But the Misletoe banisheth melancholy! 
Ah, nobody knows, nor ever shall know, 


’ 


What is done under the Misletoe 

Here is another, but of a very different east ; 
sombre and dark, and yetright jolly withal. The 
subject is as old as life. It is Death and the rest 
he brings. An attempt to embody and personify 
the King of Terrors, the monarch of a greater 
realm than ever Alexander wept for in his wild- 
est moments. The subject is deep, awful, and 
magnificent, not repulsive. A lesser poet would 
have pictured a skeleton, skull, ribs, cross-bones 
and all. Procter leaves that to the reader's im- 
agination, and only gives the outline of a dusky 
old king, pledging his subjects in the wine of 


forgetfulness : 


KING DEATH. 


King Death was a rare old fellow 

He sat where no sun could shine, 
And lifted his hand so yellow, 

And ponred out the coal black wine 


Hurrah! Jor tie coal black wine i 


here came to him many a maiden, 
Whose eyes had forgot to shine ; 
And widows with grief o’erladen, 
From a draught of his sleepy wine, 


Hurrah! for the coal Llack wine 


The Scholar left al} his learning ; 
The Poet his fancied woes; 
And the Beauty her bloom returning 
Like life to the fading rose. 


Hurrah! for tie coal black wine 


All came to the royal old f-llow 
Who laughed til! his eyes dropped brine, 
As he gave them his hand so yellow, 
But pledged them im Death's black wine, 
Hurrah —_ Hu rrah / 


Hurrah! for the coal black wine 
Here is something as sweet as the life of a 
child, fresh, simple and touching. If you have 


ever loved and lost a little wingless angel, whose 


voice was more than words to you, I fancy you 
will like it. How pretty it is! Read it slowly, 
and with due emphasis, as if you felt it, and you 
will before you get through with it. 
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TO THE GENIUS OF POETRY. 5 


THE LITTLE Voice. 


Once there was a little Voice, 
Merry as the month of May, 


That did cry * Rejoice! ‘ide 


Rejoice 
Now —tis flown away ! 


Sweet it was, and very clear, 


Chasing every thought of pain, 


Summer! shall I ever hear 


Such a voice again ? 


I have pondered all night long 
Listening for as soft a sound ; 
But so sweet and clear a song 


Never have I found ! 


I would give a mine of gold, 
Could I hear that little Voice,— 
Could I, as in days of old, 


At a sound rejoice !— 


But perhaps one of the most remarkable traits 
in Procter is the home feeling in many of his 
poems. They seem to have been written in the 
midst of his family, around the fireside of a win- 
ter night. The “Song for Adalaide” is one of 
the most beautiful nursery lyrics in the world, 
just such a song ae a happy father would sing to 
his wife. “The Prayer in Sickness” and “ the 
Petition to Time” can hardly be read, without 
loving the man; such poems prove conclusively 
that the humblest emotions and feelings are poet- 
ical in the hands of a true artist. Nothing is too 
mean for the poet to glorify and exalt; but most 
common things must be exalted, to be glorified 
and made poetical. A dull Flemish exactness to 
the mere outside truth of objects is not, nor ever 
can be, artistic. This was the great mistake of 
Wordsworth in the beginning of his career, when 
he wrote “ Betty Foys” and “Peter Rells;” and it 
would have killed him if he had not had genius 
enough to retrieve himself in other respects : his 


— ++ 


TO 


Thon seraph voiced, bright child of heaven, 
To whom the godlike power is given, 
Life’s misty path to line with light, 
And gem with stars grief’s curtain'’d night ; 
Unveiling to prophetic eye 
The secret fount of harmony : 

Thee I invoke. 


Unseen, unheard thou art by those 

In whose dim souls no vision glows 

Of something yet to be possest, 

The dream of which makes mortals blest ; 


THE GENIUS OF 


best poems are contradictions of his own theo 
ries— 


A PETITION TO TIMK. 
Touch us gently, Time ! 
Let us glide adown thy stream 
Gently—as we sometimes glide 
Through a quiet dream ! 
Humble voyagers are we, 
Husband, wife, and children three— 
One is lost,—an angel, fled 
To the azure overhead !) 


Touch us gently, Time ! 

We've not proud nor soaring wings: 
Our ambition. our content 

Lies in simple things 


Humble voyagers are we 
O’er Life's dim unsounded sea 
Seeking only some calm clime ;— 
Touch us gently, gentle Time! 


We have not left ourselves room to copy any 
of his lyrical poems, per se, which we hardly dare 
believe the reader would think equal to those we 
have quoted. A pure lyric,—like one or two of the 
best of Shakspeare’s, such as “ Hark! hark ! the 
lark.” “Pell me where is Fancy bred,” and “ Un- 
der the Greenwood Tree,” is rarely appreciated 
by the mass’ of poetical readers, not to say poets 
themselves. It is considered too small and tri- 
The 
same remark will apply to the best songs of 
Burns ; and to one or two of the last poems of 


fling : but the trifle however is a diamond. 


Tennyson. “The Cradle Song,” for instance, in 


the new editions of the Princess.” In conelu- 


sion, let us reccommend all our readers who love 
fine poetry (and who does not?) to read the 
English songs and other small poems of Barry 
Cornwall. 


POETRY. 


And few will on thy pinions rise, 
To grander, glorious beaming skies 
gra , glorio ing skies, 
Bright child of heaven, 


tut T, thou angel-guide, with thee, 

All radiant in thy purity, 

Will leave the laden, earth-clad throng, 
With ail their ills, their strife, their wrong, 
To tread that starry spirit-way, 
Soul-teaching in its mystery, 


Thou child of heaven. 





MONEY AT INTEREST. 


BY MISS 


MUNROE, 


“T sHatt be very happy—won't you !—when 
we have alittle money laid by,” said Philip Clay- 
ton’s pretty wife, as she poured out tea for him 
in their cheerful little parlor, through whose 
open window stole the soft breath of summer, 
laden with the fragrance of the sweet-briar that 
fringed the grass-plot, and the honeysuckle that 
draperied the rustic porch. 

“I am very happy now,” replied Clayton, 
smiling, as he glanced from the fair face that 
looked on him to the laughing boy who was romp- 
ing with a spaniel on the grass, 

“ Well, and so am I,” said Mrs. Clayton, smil- 
ing also: it would have been strange if she was 
not happy, with a husband who loved her de- 
votedly, and no sorrow or danger glooming on the 
sunny horizon of her life. “ But you know what 
I mean—it will be a great comfort and satisfac- 
tion when we are able to lay up something as a 
provision for the future. And think what a plea- 
sure it will be to find the interest coming in at 
once to help us!” 

“ No, no!” laughed Clayton; “to carry out the 
thing properly we must not spend the interest, 
but lay that up also to accumulate into a large 
fortune by the time we are three or fourscore 
years old. But come, Hetty, let us not concern 
ourselves so much about a future that may never 
come. If it does come, God will, I trust, enable 
usto provide for it; but the blessings of the 
present are ours to enjoy and be thankful for. So 
give me another cup, and then let me heaf that 
song you sung me yesterday; it has been echo- 
ing in my ears all day; and every line I wrote 
seemed to be accommodating itself to the tune.” 

So the song was sung, and others followed, 
drawing the child dancing in from his gambols to 
hear the music, and the evening passed pleasant- 
ly as it was wont to do, making Mrs. Clayton for- 
get, in the happiness of the present,her anxiety 
for the future. 

Years passed by, and found and left as great 
and yet greater happiness at the little cottage— 
for other childish voices made its walls resound 
with merriment, and not one blessing had been 
recalled, to leave a shadow on remembrance ; 


and, moreover, the cherished wish of Henrietta 
seemed on the point of being realized ; for the 
first five hundred dollars were very nearly amass- 
ed, by their care and frugality, out of Philip’s 
salary from the banking-house where he was a 
clerk; and already his over-anxious wife reckoned 
the interest, as the small yet welcome addition to 
their income which should enable the second five 
hundred to be more quickly collected. 

On the other side of the clear stream which 
glided quietly through the village stood a house, 
whose inmates had known far less of prosperity 
than was the portion of the Claytons, Yetthere 
had come a brightness over their prospects; and 
after many misfortunes, Richard Allen thought 
that the clouds had passed at length, and the long 
delayed sunshine was gleaming forth ; for a situa- 
tion as clerk promised him not merely a compe- 
tence, but the means of setting his son, a fine 
boy of fifteen, forward in the world. He had 
been but six months in his situation, and twice 
that time in the neighborhood, where he was of 
course but little known, though that little was 
calculated to win respect ; and of all, Clayton 
perhaps knew and liked him best. 

One evening they were leaning over the bridge 
that spanned the stream, watching Frank Allen 
as he altered, and worked at, and launched, and 
guided on its course, the little boat which Harry 
Clayton —six years his junior —was unable 
to make sail down the stream, and they 
smiled to see how the child clapped his hands 
with delight, and how pleased Frank was to aid 
the ignorance and awkwardness of his little com- 
panion. 

“Strange,” said Allen, “that as men we should 
lose the feelings which seem inherent in us in 
childhood and in boyhood. In those years our 
first impulse is to help those who are weaker or 
more inexperienced than ourselves. But as time 
passes, those feelings die away and are forgotten ; 
and how seldom it is that we find men pleased 
and eager to extend a helping hand to those who 


are less fortunate than themselves! How much 
more frequently do they appear to exult in their 
advantages all the more that others are without 
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them! And if they do aid a feebler brother, is 
it not usually done coldly and reluctantly, as an 
acknowledged but disagreeable duty, instead of 
with the pleasure and alacrity which character- 
ized our boyhood’s exertions to help those who 
needed ¢” 

“There are exceptions,” replied Clayton, “and 
I would wish to think they are numerous.” 

“So would J,” said Allen, “and they ought to 
Le numerous ; for surely every year of our lives 
shows us more and more how dependent men are 
on their fellow-creatures, in some shape or an- 
other: it seems designed to teach us mutual 
kindness, charity, and forbearance ; but the lesson 
is too often unheeded, and sometimes read back- 
wards to serve a different end. But don’t think 
me a grumbler, or a misanthrope, because | say 
this. I know there is much good in the world ; 
but I cannot help saying that there might be, and 
ought to be, much more.” 

“T suspect we need only look into our own 
hearts to own the truth of that,” said Clayton, 
smiling. “ But here comes Mrs. Allen, and I know 
my good little housewife has been impatiently 
waiting for us this hour past.” 

And so she had been ; for with all her prudence 
and frugality, Mrs. Clayton was very proud of her 
cakes and her preserves, and the Allens were at 
all times among her most welcome guests. There 
were but themselves this evening ; and long was 
it remembered, and often in after days Henrietta 
would tell how, when they were going away; 
Mrs. Allen went back to kiss the children a se- 
cond time as they slept, and how Mr. Allen said, 
as he shook her hand,— 

“What a very, very happy evening we have 
passed |” 

She and Philip stood at the door until their 
friends crossed the little bridge homewards : they 
behind the dis- 
tant hills, and then, closing the door upon the 


watched the crescent moon sink 


dimmer light which gleamed in starry rays on 
bough and stream, there soon was rest and silence 
in the cottage, as everywhere around. 

It might have been two hours after when the 
His 
first idea was that it was broad daylight, so bright 
But in 
another moment he was conscious that the glow 


loud barking of a dog awakened Clayton. 
a light was shining through the window. 


was redder than that of the reddest morning. 
And springing to the window, he saw flames 
bursting from the Allens’ house. 

Clayton hurried to the spot. A crowd was 
beginning to gather around the house, but its in- 
mates still slept. Efforts were made to arouse 
them to a knowledge of their danger, which be- 


came every instant more imminent, so rapidly 


the flames spread and strengthened, and the door 
was forced open at the same moment thata wild 
shriek rose from within; but suffocating smoke 
rolled through the doorway, and flames darted 
their forked tongues round the staircase, and 
nobody dared to enter. 

Mrs. Allen was speedily seen at a window. 
“A ladder !—a ladder!” 
but there was none at hand; and while some ran 
off to the nearest place to get one, the unhappy 


was loudly called for 


woman cast herself down upon the gravelled walk 
to escape the fiery death she dreaded. She was 
taken up insensible, and carried to the cottage 
which she had quitted in health and happiness so 
few hours previously. In another minute Allen 
who had gone to arouse his son, came with him 
to another window. The ladder had arrived, and 
was quickly planted at it, and he was observed 
desiring Frank to descend. 

“Allen! Allen! save yourself; your wife has 
escaped !” cried Clayton. 

The last words never reached the ear they 
were addressed to; but were lost in Allen's an- 
swering cry of “No, no!—-my wife, my wife!” 
as he disappeared to seek the partner of his 
many years’ wanderings and misfortunes. 

“Allen! Allen!” was echoed in twenty voices 
to call him back. But a crash followed—some 
part of the flooring ha’ fallen in, and he was 
never seen again. 

Wildly the flames rose and fell, despite the 
quantities of water from the stream which had 
been so lavishly cast upon them, flickering, and 
dancing, and soaring up towards the sky, whose 
stars were now invisible; and casting a broad, 
red radiance on the crowd, the wide, smooth mea- 
dows and the waters of the quiet stream. Frank 
Alien sat on the grass, gazing on the fiery mass 
which blazed, and hissed, and crackled, above the 
form he had so loved and honored Just old enough 
to feel to its full extent the anguish of that moment 
without the capability of endurance which added 
years might have imparted, he watched the re 
morseless flames with an intensity of grief which 
forbade all attempts at consolation, and resisted 
every endeavor to withdraw him from the spot. 

The night passed, the fire began to die out, and 
the rising sun found a heap of smouldering ruins 
where he had left a happy dwelling; while beneath 
them lay what had then been a living and breath- 
ing form, in full health, and all the strength and 
energy of manhood's prime. Then Clayton led away 
the sorrowing boy to his own home, where for the 
first time he learned that his mother, whom he had 
thought safe and well, was suffering greatly-it 
soon proved dying—beneath the same roof; and 


the dawn of another day found Frank Allen 
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alone—an orphan and destitute, without a rela- 
tive ora friend from whom he had a right to 
claim protection or assistance. 

But this thought did not at first come to grieve 
him, for all considerations of self were lost in 
deep and overwhelming sorrow; and he alone 
was careless of his future lot, while the whole 
village was busy talking over it, and wondering 
what it would be. There had been some doubt, 
too, about the funeral, when it was known that 
the Allens left nothing ; but Clayton set that at 
rest at once by charging himself with the ex- 
penses; and when that day was over, Frank 
Allen’s fate was the undivided subject of conver- 
sation. 

It was a long walk which Philip Clayton took 
that night. When he returned, he found Frank 
Allen still watching the heap of ruins with which 
he thought all the happiness of his life had fallen 
for ever. And even so Clayton mused ; his own 
Harry, yet younger and more helpless, might have 
mourned over the desolation of his home, and 
been cast upon the coldness and the charity of 
strangers. But his mind had been made up fully 
during that long and solitary walk, though indeed 
the purpose had been gathering there stronger 
and stronger all the while. 

Yet he feared to tell his gentle, loving Hen- 
rietta, for he knew that though she had tended 
Mrs. Allen as though she had been a sister, and 
wept with Frank, and strove to soothe and com- 
fort his grief with all a woman’s tenderness and 
softness, still money was too dear to her to be 
sasily parted with, even for the sake of one whom 
she pitied and sympathized with so deeply. But 
Philip was resolved ; and though on hearing that 
he was going to pay two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars as an apprentice-fee for Frank, to secure for 
him proper instruction in the line for which his 
father destined him, his wife shed more tears 
than words of his had ever caused her to shed 
before, and reproached him bitterly with throw- 
ing away the money they had so slowly gather- 
ed, he still was firm ; for the memory of Allen’s 
words came as a bitter reproach to human nature, 
in which he could not bear to share, 

“You ought to think of your children!” said 
Henrietta, pressing the youngest to her bosom, as 
if to guard it from some evil which his father’s 
act was drawing down upon it. 

“T do think of my children,” replied Philip, 
with much emotion, as he took the other little 
one in his arms, and glanced out at the field 
opposite, where Harry was vainly striving to 
draw Frank from his sorrowful contemplation of 
the sad dark spot Lefore them. “I do think of 
my children; and that, if there were nothing else, 


" 


would bid me act as I am doing. For I think, 
Hetty, that one of our beloved ones might have 
been left desolate as Frank has been. And I 
think also, Hetty, that we know not how much 
they may yet be dependent on the kindness and 
bounty of others. And this thought alone would 
make me do to Frank as I would should be done 
unto my own children.” 

“But this willonly make them poorer, and 
more likely to be so dependent,” urged Mrs. Clay- 
ton, in a tone of feebler remonstrance. 

“Oh, Hetty,” said her husband, “I wonder that 
with so much of love there can be such devotion 
to Mammon in that kind little heart! Do you 
forget that poverty and riches depend on a might- 
ier will than ours ?” 

“Then I suppose it ntust be so,” sighed Hen- 
rietta. “ But it must be a long while yet before 
we can have any money out at interest.” 

Clayton did not answer ; but he had learned to 
know this was indeed a bitter disappointment. 
However, the letters were written, inquiries were 
made, and by using every exertion he got Frank 
most advantageously situated in a mercantile 
house, in the East India trade. 

Five or six months after, Clayton received a 
letter by some encountered vessel, full of the 
outpourings of a young heuart’s gratitude; and a 
year after there came another, but it was the last 
In anuther year Clayton wrote to the owners, 
when he heard that the ship had been chartered 
and employed in going from one part of India to 
another, and had not returned, but that no acci- 
dent to Frank Allen had been reported. So as 
his own letters to Frank remained unanswered, 
Clayton supposed that his young charge had 
grown weary of gratitude. Yet, though Hen- 
rietta sometimes drily intimated that it was an 
unmerited return for all his kindness, Philip 
never regretted the part which he had acted, for 
he wanted not gratitude and thanks, but merely 
the consciousness of doing right, and the approval 
of his own heart. This was pleasanter to him 
than the gratification of her darling wish—the 
having money at interest, which had been at last 
attained—was to his pretty, gentle, and amiable, 
but anxious and calculating wife. 

How quickly years glide away, and how soon 
people are forgotten when they are no longer 
seen! It took little time for a Frank to pass from 
everyone's remembrance but the Claytons’, And 


then Clayton moved to a distant city, where a 
higher salary was given him by another bank, 
and he and his were soon forgotten. 

The fleeting years were pleasant to the Clay- 
tons. Their children grew up fair and promising. 
Already Harry was in a solicitor’s office; the 
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younger boy, William, was to be a medical man, 
and the little Violet was as lovely and modest 
as her name-flower. And Henrietta had another 
happiness—they had laid by many hundreds 
now ; and it was not merely the usual interest 
that was received for them, for Clayton had been 
admitted to a share in the concern, and the sum 
that he invested returned him a per centage far 
larger than that given to depositors, 

The first 
A 


severe illness, followed by a stroke of paralysis, 


But sunshine cannot last for ever 
cloud was a change in Clayton’s health. 


left him with his powers of mind unimpaired, 
but so infirm as to preclude all hope of future ex- 
Then what comfort it was that they had 
And what 


ertion. 
so well guarded against an evil day. 
a satisfaction that Clayton had obtained the 
shares in the stock, now that he could do nothing 
to make an income; and the mere interest of 
their savings would have been very little for their 
support. But within a couple of years the bank 
broke, and all was lost, the shares which had 
seemed such a blessing only serving to make 
ruin more complete; for he wasinvolved in the 
liabilities, and the policy of insurance, which had 
always rendered his mind easy on his wife's 
account, was taken from them. 

Still there were their sons—Harry, two-and- 
twenty, and William, seventeen-—who were eager 
to exert themselves for their parents and sister. 
The younger’s prospects of course were altered ; 
but a situation in the custom-house was obtained, 
enabling him tobe at once an assistance to the 
family. And Harry was in high hopes that he 
should get into practice as an attorney, for which 
he was now qualified. He appeared to be doing 
so for a few months; but he shortly after met 
with a severe fall, which inflicted a spinal injury, 
with which he might linger on for years, but only 
to grieve over the thought of being a burthen to 
those he hoped to have supported. 

William’s small salary was now their only re- 
source. T’o add toit, Violet went out as a teacher, 
though her youth made her reward but trifling. 
So passed another year, and still Harry, at near- 
ly four-and-twenty, lay a dead weight on the strug- 
gling efforts of his young brother and _ sister, 
without a hope of recovery or—he would often 


have said, but for fear of grieving those who 


go 
i=] 
loved him—even a hope of death. Clayton re- 
tained much of his former cheerfulness, and strove 
to support the spirits and courage of hisson under 
this painful trial ; while for his sake also the fond 
mother checked her own repinings, and strove to 
give to their humble dwelling the comfort and 
the home-look which it formerly wore. 

One day the captain of a ship at the custom- 
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house quay came into the Long-room, as it was 
called, where William was writing. The captain 
was transacting some business concerning his ship 
and while thus engaged, the clerk he was speak- 
ing to asked Clayton by name for a paper that 
was required. 

“Clayton!” repeated the captain. “It is a 
long time since I heard that name, though I know 
and like it well. I hope you won't think it 
curiosity, if I ask your father’s name ?” 

“It is Philip Clayton,” replied the youth. 

“ It must be the same—and you are William !” 
exclaimed the sailor, grasping his hand. “Tell 
me only that all are well.” 

A shade came over William’s face. 

“My father is not in good health, and my 
brother is ill,” he answered, sadly. 

The joyful look of the sailor was dimmed also. 

“You will take me to see them,” he said 
“TI have often longed for an opportunity ; and 
hoped if ever this hour arrived, I should find no 
sorrow with those I have always remembered as 
being so happy.” 

In half an hour William’s duties were over, 
and they left the custom-house together. Young 
Clayton did not ask his companion’s name, nor 
did the sailor tell it; though before their walk 
was ended, his anxiety to know all about his old 
friends had gleaned almost their entire history 
from William’s ingenuousness. Yet, though some- 
what prepared, it was a shock when Mr. Clayton 
stood before him, weak and tremulous, stricken 
with age before his time ; and he saw Harry, the 
once merry and light-hearted, lying powerless 
and moveless on a couch, with the light of youth 
fading from his eye, and its spirit dying out of 
his bosom. 

“ Anold friend?” repeated Clayton inquiringly 
as he gazed intently on the face of his visitor. 

“Yes; an obliged and deeply indebted one, 
and a grateful one too, Mr. Clayton,” replied the 
sailor. ‘Have you quite forgotten Frank Allen, 
who owes everything to your kindness ¢” 

“A feeling came over me at the first that it 
could be no other,” said Clayton, giving him a cor 
dial welcome, which was warmly echoed round 

An hour swept away all the clouds which ap- 
peared to hang over Frank’s conduct to his old 
friends ; for he had often written, but receiving 
no answer, had fancied that Clayton never wished 
to hear from him; and when, years after, he re 
turned to the village, he learned that they had 
His 


own fortunes had been prosperous during the fif 


left it and could gain no further tidings. 


teen years which bad elapsed since Philip Clayton 
acted so kind a part to him—for talent and dili 
gence had won him the favor of all he served and 
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sailed with; and so he had risen until, two years friends, Frank Allen, at the end of some weeks, 
before, he obtained the command of a ship. went on his voyage, happy in the consciousness 

“ And now I will not call it chance that brought | that he left lighter hearts than he had found. 
me to this port.” he said; “it was some higher And when, months after, he returned, there were 
influence guided me here, and told me at once _ bright smiles to greet him back, and something 
when | heard the name to-day that one of my old | of the old light beginning to beam in Harry's 
friends was near me—though it certainly was | eye, for the dreary period of hopelessness was 
not William that I thought of seeing.” past, and he had the prospect that in another 

“ Ah, you would think of me,” observed Harry, year he might once more tread the green turf, 
with a mournful smile, “But my father and and look upon the sparkling streams; and, above 
mother have but one son to work for them.” all, essay again to support himself, at least, in- 

“No, Harry,” replied Allen, crossing over to stead of remaining in the helpless and child-like 
the friend of his boyhood and taking his hand ; | dependence which had so weighed upon his spirit , 


“they shall have two sons to work for them ; and The prospect was not deceptive, and before 
in good time I trust that you may join usasthe | Frank left them next, its promise was in part 
third. But all I have I owe to your father's ge- | fulfilled, and young Clayton was able to move 
nerosity—he acted towards me as a father; and | about, with assistance. 

deeply grieved shall I be if he will not allow me “ Philip,” said Mrs, Clayton to her husband, as 
to be as a sonto him. Surely, surely, Mr. Clay- || they watched from the window Harry leaning on 
ton,” he continued earnestly, “ you will not re- | the arm of the friend to whose aid his recovery 


fuse to the boy whom you protected—whom | was so greatly owing, since it had involved ex- 
your bounty placed in the way of winning far | penses which they themselves could not have met. 
more than a competency—you will not refuse to | “ Philip, your two hundred and fifty were put out 
him the power of proving his gratitude for all | to far better interest than all the other money we 
that you have done for him! Tobea son to you || ever saved: the rest is gone, but this remains to 
and Mrs. Clayton, and a brother to your children _ bless us. Little thought | when I so opposed you, 
—this is all I wish, and it wouldindeed be to me | howrich a return your generosity would receive !” 
a happiness.” “Nor I either,” answered Clayton; ‘I never 

It was the truest gratitude that prompted the |, thought of nor sought return. But it has come to 
desire, and bade him exert all his eloquence to | cheer us in the hour it was most needed; and 


win, as he did at length, the privilege of devot- now, as I look on those two, how it brings back 
ing himself as a son to the protector of his boy- | that last evening when Allen and I stood watch- 


hood. For Henry especially, his heart was | ing our boys; now, as then, his was the helper of 
grieved ; to see him, young and gifted, wearing || mine ; and I could almost think the very smiles 
away the spring-time of his life in suffering and | of old, with all boyhood’s cloudless joy, was on 


sorrow, pained him deeply; and he earnestly their faces.” 


sought other and better advice upon his case than He guessed not yet the cause of those smiles, 
the Claytons’ means had enabled them tocom- |} nor that Frank had just told Harry how his own 


mand. At length a hope was given that a partial || deep, true love had won that of Violet, and that 
recovery at least might be attained. || ere long he hoped to claim by right the titles of 
With this hope, and the blessings of his early '" son and brother in the family of his adoption. 
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I watch’'d a little bird one day, Though her wings with the flutt’ring I thought would 


In a new plough’d earthly soil, break— 
Seeking hard in the upturn’d clay } Thus loaded she could not fly. 


On some hapless insect or worm to prey ; 


And she labor’d with diligence fast away, : . as : 
‘ . And [ said, “‘ Oh! man, it is thus with thee, 
Till a victim rewarded her toil. | & 
When seeking to soar above, 


The bird was delicate, small and weak, If thou think’st thou canst ever uplifted be 
And the worm could not drag on high, With thy burden of sin and infirmity ; 

For, though firmly grasp'd in her tiny beak, But loose thy grasp ere thon triest to flee, 

She wish’d with the burden her nest to seek, And no more impair’d thy flight shall be. 
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** Nothing lovelier can be found 


In woman, than to study household good, 


And good works in her husband to promote.”’ 


In an age in which the “ rights of woman” have 
been insisted upon more earnestly, discussed 
more loudly, and pressed more fervently than at 
any former period, this delineation of the homely 
and humble duties of the sex may be justly sup- 
posed to be received with little favor. 

The ladies who contend for the pulpit and the 
platform in their native land, and who cross the 
Atlantic to urge before an assembled world their 
right to mingle in the stormy debate, and to 
make the spacious hail re-echo with their shrill 
yeas and nays, cannot be thought to have much 
more reverence for the great epic poet than they 
have already expressed for the apostle to the 
Gentiles; and if the one was misled by his “Jew- 
ish prejudices,” the other may well be imagined 
to have been fettered by the contracted spirit of 
While we select the 
above for our motto, we must ourselves confess 


the age in which he lived. 


that we not altogether either admire or approve 
of the character of the first mother, as drawn by 
the immortal poet. And we will dare to avow, 
that in our minds there has ever been a lurking 
suspicion, that a very consciousness of the strong 
dissimilarity between her own character and that 
of Milton’s heroine must have been present to the 
mind of Hannah More, even while writing her 
beautiful eulogy upon it; not that we would ac- 
cuse Miss More of insincerity, but because we 
know it to be one of the traits of human nature to 
be unwilling to be thought to be blind to a kind 
of excellence which we may yet be very conscious 
of not professing. 

And Hannah More—the single lady, naturally 
firm, energetic and independent, caressed by bish 
ops, lords, and statesmen, might find it easy to 
commend and to recommend the quiet submission, 
the humble deference, the lowly obedience of the 
wife 

But after having said thus much, we will say 


HANNAH ADAMS. 





DOUBLEDAY, 


“ To study household good, 

And good works in her husband to promote.’’ 
And we would reiterate the often repeated as- 
sertion—home is the sphere of woman—the do- 
mestic circle the place where her influence is most 
naturally, most properly, and most efficiently ex- 
erted. Nor do we view the region as too con 
tracted to forbid either the expansion or the cul- 
tivation of the highest powers of mind or of heart 
The 


influence of woman is silent and quiet, yet per- 


with which she may have been endowed. 


vading and affecting every interest of society. It 
is like the dews of night, unseen, but not unfelt— 
either pure and healthful, reviving, refreshing and 
invigorating all nature, or a noxious miasma dif- 
fusing around contagion and death. 

The mother moulds the character of the future 
divine, legislator, or statesman. The wife inspires, 
encourages, and supports her husband ; and the 
sister, the refined, intelligent, virtuous sister, is the 
best safeguard for the purity and the happiness of 
the brother, and the friend. Let woman look at 
the mighty power intrusted to her ; the power of 
moving all the secret springs of human action ; of 
moulding all the elements of society ; let her rea- 

lize her responsibilities, and feel all the weight of 

the obligations already resting upon her, and she 

will not ask a wider field, she will not seek a 

more commanding station. 
| The influence of the mother is a more common 

theme, but it is not probably greater than that of 
the wife. 
parent ; it has more the aspect of authority ; it is 


It is different, it is more direct and ap 


often avowed and acknowledged, yet it is not, as 
we think, so subtle, so all pervading. Shrouded 
by the privacy of domestic life, the influence of 


woman upon public affairs can seldom be directly 





traced ; yet while our national history bears upon 
} ll . 


its pages the name of him who sold, betrayed, 


and well nigh ruined his country, those more con 


versant with the annals of the day will remember 
that he was probably impelled to these deeds of in 
famy and ruin, by a wish the more readily to 


that we do most sincerely subscribe tothe truth of || meet the demands which the pride, folly and ex 


this doctrine taught by our poet. It is woman’s 


highest praise, 


travagance of his wife made upon his purse. 
In what a bright contrast to this modern Tar 
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peia, stands the venerable matron whose letters 
have been laid before the world. We rejoice in 
the publication of these letters. We feel that the 
family have thus added to the many obligations 
of respect and gratitude already imposed upon 
their country. They give us the portrait of an 
American matron, during the most interesting 
period of our national existence; and present a 
picture well worthy of being copied by the coun- 
trywomen of Mrs. Adams in the present. day, 
We consider the work the more valuable, that the 
character there developed, although superior, is 
not uncommon. All the excellences of Mrs. 
Adams are attainable, and that too, by women 
in the ordinary ranks of life. The times in which 
she lived were such as tried the soul; but the 
sphere in which she moved during most of her life, 
was that in which the ordinary duties of women 
are to be found. She made it her great business 
“To study household good, 
And good works in her hushand to promote.”’ 

“The heart of the husband did safely trust in 
her, so that he had no fear of spoil;” and by her 
prudent and judicious management of their fami- 
ly, she left him at liberty to devote himself to the 
service of his country. While the wife evidently 
felt the absence of the husband and companion, 
yet she cheerfully submitted to all the cares and 
trials consequent upon their separation. She ne- 
ver yielded to murmuring, fretfulness, or discon- 
tent. She found her happiness in the performance 
of her duty; and although living in a period of 
great apprehension and alarm, and knowing that 
all the interests dear to her were at stake, she yet 
indulged in no feminine weakness, no gloomy 
forebodings, no dark anticipations. She main 
tained a spirit of cheerfulness, hope, and confi- 
dence, admirably calculated to sustain both her 
self and her husband during the trying scenes 
through which they were called to pass. 

These letters are the more interesting from 
commencing at an early age, and thus enabling 
us to mark the early development, the maturing 
and the ripening of the character. From the gay 
girl, who, in the exuberance of her youthful spirits, 
delighted to tease, while she yet sympathised 
with her sedate, and, as we fancy, somewhat stern 
lover, to the young wife and mother, thinking an 
absence of a few days too long; then the matron 
of middle life, yielding her husband at the call of 
her country, sustaining all the mulliplied cares 
which thus devolved upon her, and diligently pro- 
moting all the interests of her family during his 


absence; then the wife of the American represen- 
tative, standing in the presence of royalty, 
neither dismayed by the power, nor dazzled by 
the pomp which surrounded her; her returning 


ADAMS. 


to her native land, and taking the highest station 
in it, gracefully dispensing the hospitalities re 

quired from her station, yet not forgetting the 
domestic habits of her early life; again quietly 
returning to private life, and cheerfully resuming 
her early habits and employments, with her 
skimming-dish in her hand, visiting the dairy at 
five in the morning. We delighted to follow her 
through all the changes of her eventful life. We 
love to contemplate her as a woman, fulfilling all 
the duties of her sex, and more, we wish to con- 
sider her as a fair representative of the women of 
her country. We love to think of her as an 
American woman ; as one of the many who con- 
tributed largely to the prosperity of their country, 
not by haranguing her senate, or leading her ar- 
mies ; but by the quiet, unostentatious perform- 
ance of the humble and laborious duties which 
devolved upon them, during the absence of their 
husbands from their lonely and often scattered 
homes. 

We would hold the domestic character of Mrs. 
Adams before the countrywomen of the present 
day, and would be allowed to ask those who are 
now preparing to enter upon the busy scenes of 
life, if they are cultivating the tastes, the habits, 
the principles which will make them thus useful, 
thus honored, The station in which Mrs. Adams 
was placed, made her virtues the more conspi- 
cuous; but it did not endow her with them. 
They were the product of a secluded, domestic, 
religious education—an education which regulated 
the temper, cultivated the affections, and dis- 
ciplined the mind. 

She enjoyed no uncommon advantages. She 
was not able even to avail herself of those pre- 
sented by the fashionable (we wonder if there 
were such a word in the vocabulary of our pil- 
grim ancestors?) schools of the day. Her edu- 
cation was wholly domestic. To a mind consti- 
tuted like hers, this could be no disadvantage— 
she had too much natural activity to suffer her 
mental powers to stagnate; and she learned to 
study, not from a spirit of vanity or emulation, 
but from a love of knowledge, and a desire to in- 
form herself. Reading probably became the 
amusement of her leisure hours: and this habit, 
early formed, continued through life. Her letters 
certainly show that she had a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the English poets, and with many of 
the best English writers—a knowledge more 
common formerly than now, when women de- 
pended more upon their private application to 
study, and a judicious course of reading, as to 
the means of education, than upon the modern 
aids, which are so abundantly supplied. The 
New England habits of domestic industry; the 
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lengthened evening devoted to reading; the cheer- 
ful fireside, and even the old-fashioned accessory 
of the ever-present knitting work, were all ad- 
mirably calculated to form women of reflecting 
minds, industrious habits, and religious principle + 
and the work of education, the education of the 
whole woman, the fitting her to sustain all the 
responsibilities, and to discharge all the duties of 
wife and mother, daughter and sister, was com- 
menced, and at an early period daily and imper- 
ceptibly continued and carried on, even while the 
subject was never discussed, the word not used, 
and perhaps while the parents were regretting 
their inability to bestow it. Many families being 
well brought up, who were yet never supposed to 
have been educated, parents not realizing that to 
bring up a child in the way he should go, to fit it 
to discharge well the duties of this life, and more, 
so to inculcate the great principles of truth as to 
lead to the establishment of a well grounded 
hope for the life to come, was the best education 
We think it no small evil 
attendant upon the modern system of female edu- 


which could be given. 


cation, so generally pursued in our country, that 
the constant excitement of a public school uniits 
a young lady to return to the quiet, sober duties 
of domestic life, or to enjoy the seclusion of the 
family circle. A young lady, after having passed 
through the course of one of our modern estab- 
lishments for female education, either leaves it, if 
she be a girl of active, inquisitive, and aspiring 
mind, with her constitution enfeebled, and her 
nervous system shattered, from too great mental 
stimulus ; or after having passed through the 
round of modern accomplishments, she considers 
her education completed when the last term 
closes, and throws aside her books, and her 
studies, as she does the restraints of the school 
room and governess; while she 


. who, with fewer 
means of instruction at command, fewer of the 
uppliances of education, as Miss More calls them, 
if the desire for knowledge be awakened, and the 
pleasure to be derived from the exercise of the 
mental powers once enjoyed, becomes in a great 
measure self-taught, will make self-improvement 
the business of her life. 

Her progress may be comparatively slow, but 
it will be sure. She will not be a prodigy at 
sixteen, but she will be a judicious, well-informed 
woman at thirty-five. It was this domestic edu- 
cation, this self-culture, this thorough discipline 
of the whole character, which fitted Mrs. Adams 
to discharge the various duties which at the dif. 
ferent periods of her life devolyed upon her, with 


so much honor to herself, and with so much bene- 
fit to her family: In all the relations of life she 
appears in a light which commands our respect 
and admiration. As a wife, while all the letters 
to her husband are marked by the independent 
thought, and good sense, which distinguished her, 
they yet breathe a delightful spirit of conjugal 
deference and respect, not always manifested by 
women of superior minds towards those whom 
they may yet have promised to “ honor and obey - 
Mrs. Adams certainly obeyed the apostolic pre 
cept, and reverenced her husband; and happy 
the wife where the character of the husband ren- 
Her letters 
to her sons are always admirable, and show how 


ders a cheerful obedience so easy. 


anxiously she desired, and how unwearying and 
self-denying were her endeavors, to promote their 
best interests. We find her watching over her 
aged parents with tender affection; kindly com- 
municative to her sisters, amusing and instructing 
her nieces, and prudently advising after she had 
ceased to direct her daughter, and delighting her 
last days with her grandson, 

The letter to Mr. Adams, dated February 8th, 
1797, upon his election to the Presidential chair, 
we consider as a most admirable produetion. It 
breathes a spirit worthy of a daughter of the Pu- 
ritans—a spirit which we could wish had more 
entirely animated every epistle which she wrote. 
While we regret to feel obliged to say, that these 
letters contain some expressions which we con- 
sider as objectionable—some sentiments which 
we cannot approve—yet we would desire to be 
allowed to recommend both the letters and the 
character of the venerable authoress to the con 
sideration of her fair countrywomen. 

They may there learn what qualities are most 
necessary to render the women of our own land 
useful, happy, and respected. 

In conclusion, let us say, that while there is 
attached to the name of Mrs. Adams the high 
honor of being the wife of one President, and the 
mother of another, we trust that her name is des 
tined to descend to future ages, with yet brighter 
radiance, as the mother of one of the earliest 
American philanthropists, who had caused his 
indignant voice to be heard in the hall of Con 
gress, and of one who stood, in his old age,* be 
fore the judicial tribunal of his country, there to 
plead ‘the cause of injured and outraged human 
ity, for those who had nothing to commend them 
but their woes and their wrongs—and the woes 


and wrongs of their bleeding and oppressed race 


* After having filled the highest office in his land 
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THE CITY OF NIGHT. 


BY METTA VICTORIA FULLER, 


— 


A shepherd sang on the mountain-top, as he sat 
by a cool spring and guarded his flock. Tall ce- 
dars waved above him, and vines festooned the 
trees. Annin was the name of this shepherd ; 
and he was fair and noble of form. Wild daring 
sparkled in his proud eye, and sometimes wreathed 
his lip as roses wreath a bower; his motions were 
full of grace, and his dark curls floated on the 
breeze. His forehead was like that of a young 
prince—lofty, with somewhat of haughtiness; 
and there was a regal grace in his expression 
that was beautiful. 

Annin loved a dear young shepherdess with all 
that was left of his passionate heart after what 
he had given to ambition For in the wilds of 
the hills, beneath the eternal stars, hopes that 
surely seemed a mockery, they were so bright, 
thrilled his pulses to fire, and haunted his 
sleep with visions of enduring fame. Brooding 
over this ambition, and mingling it with charms 
of his Edre, Annin lost himself in reverie, and 
when he started to his feet at last, the sun had 
nearly set, and his flock were lost from sight. 
Bounding over the hills, he struck into a craggy 
defile, and far below him, leaping and scrambling 
from rock to jagged rock, he beheld the sheep of 
his master. The Way looked fearful—looked im- 
passible—yet nothing could daunt the bravery of 
the young shepherd. Apparently a dark ravine, 
filled perhaps by a hidden river, lay before him. 
Down, after the flying flock, he sprang ; rugged 
rocks were clambered over, chasms leaped, preci- 
pices slid; down, down, down the dangerous way 
he bounded like a torrent ! 

The air grew dim, he had descended so far. 
Looking up, he could see the red glow of sunset 
upon the overhanging trees. Down a few more 
leaps, and he stood on a broad plain, walled in 
on every side by pathless rocks and hills. A 
stream flowed through the centre with undulating 
curves, and the ground was level and fair. This 
was all he could see in the faint light falling 
from the sky far overhead; it was too dark to 
give a hope of his reaching the hill-top that 
night, and it was doubtful if he ever could scale 

those awful cliffs ;—hunger might waste him, 


lions might devour him! And was this the end 
of his ambition!—to perish in this fearful soli- 
tude? He flung himself with a despairing heart 
by the riverside; where, overcome with weari- 
ness, he fell asleep and dreamed of Edre. 

The bright sun of morning dimly illuminated 
the lonely valley, and awoke the young shepherd 
from his long sleep. The beams that fell on his 
face fell also on the clear river flowing by him. 
A gleam—a sparkle—a gleam! Why did Annis 
start and quiver?’ Why did his eye flash with 
that strange delight? His hand is buried in the 
clear stream, and withdrawn—behold! it is full 
of precious jewels—jewels flashing and quivering 
in his clasp, mixed with golden sand, 

He started to his feet and sent up from his 
beautiful lips a shout of joy, and wonder, and tri- 
umph. With excited steps he paced to and fro 
the soft green bank of the river. Pale flowers 
drooped upon its brim, and pale fishes swam in 
its glittering waves, He pressed his flushed 
forehead with his hands, and tried to still the 
loud beating of his bosom, as thought after 
thought of wealth, and power, and grandeur, 
rushed over him. 

The flock he came to serve grazed quietly a 
little distance away ; they were nothing now to 
him. With lumps of shining gold and splendid 
stones he filled his humble garments, and slowly, 
retarded by their weight, he retraced his danger- 
ous pathway. 

No ravenous hearts were in the dim valley of 
magnificence ; but while the shepherd had slept 
the glittering eyes of the serpent had guarded 
him; and when he awoke, they had watched him 
with their intense and terrible smile of exulta- 
tion 

In safety Annis stood again upon the mountain- 
top. A darker fire was in his eye, a richer flush 
upon his lip, a more imperial pride upon his 
brow. He looked the personification of inspired 
ambition, Like his might have been the form 
of Lucifer, before he was cast from heaven. 
Again the shout burst from his eager heart, ring 


ing like wild music over the luxuriant hills,— 
“Ho! aGod and a King! Ho! a God and a 
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THE CITY 


King!” And the tall mountains took up the echo 
and repeated, “Ho! a God and a King.” 

Not long after this, a band of men were led by 
the shepherd into his secret kingdom, and this 
band were sworn to be faithful to the young 
aspirant. He had them in his power, for he 
alone could lead them through the mountain pass ; 
and when once n the hidden vale, he might have 
left them to perish for want of food, if they had 
dared to rebel against his authority. 

Strange rumors flew over the surrounding na- 
tions of a beautiful God who had come down 
from heaven into a valley amid the mountains, 
and that he had filled it with riches and splendor ; 
and that whoever worshipped and obeyed him 
were made wealthier and grander than King 
Solomon. Soon the retinue of the self-constituted 
God and King swelled to ten thousand, and his 
new coyntry was filled with people. 

Suddenly, as the moon rises in the midnight 
sky, a magnificent city arose in the centre of the 
valley. And because the sun never shone fully 
upon it, for the air was dim forever there, it was 
called the City of Night. Marble, and granite, 
and emerald, was hewn from the mountain cav- 
erns—silver, and gold, and precious stones, gath- 
ered from the river-bed. Temples, and towers, 
and palaces, reared their gorgeous forms, glitter- 
ing in the twilight atmosphere. Indescribable 
splendor filled the vale. Many thousands from 
other lands came to the mountain-top to behold 
the magnificent pinnacle of the chief temple 
dedicated to the King, rising like a fountain of 
gems even above the hills themselves, yet up- 
approachable to all but the inhabitants dwelling 
below. With its beautiful turret, sparkling and 
beaming in the rays of the sun, whose glory it 
seemed to mock, this temple rose up to tell te 
other nations the splendor of this wonderful peo 
ple, whose God lived and dwelt with them, and 
brought riches from the skies to reward his wor- 
shippers for their faith and devotion 

Truly this City of Night was like a dream in 
of of 


lamps burnt every night within its walls, for with 


its gorgeousness. Hundreds thousands 
its inhabitants night was turned into day, and the 
day into hours of repose. Arches of pure em 
erald spanned the marble-paved streets ; foun- 
tains of unique shape sent rainbow sprays to glit- 
Hundreds of beautiful 


little temples richly decorated stood here and 


ter in the rich lamp light. 


there; and upon the silver shrines within, pale 
blossoms and clusters of food were offered by fair 
devotees to Annin. Entranci g music floated 
upon the air, and voluptuously beautiful young 
creatures wreathed their shining arms in dances 


of enchanting grace, circling, and singing, and 


OF 
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| gliding through the illuminated streets, their 


white feet glancing over the smooth pavements, 
and their fa.r limbs waving and undulating to 
the sound of the ravishing melody. ‘The fairest 
of earth were these young daughters of the mys- 
tic city. The courts, the palaces, the streets, the 
temples, were radiant with their lovely forms. 
Bright eyes flashed everywhere, and soft cheeks 
burned, and sweet lips smiled, and loose hair 
floated. 


were 


The garments of these young maidens 


embroidered with gems; their delicate 
ankles and round arms were circled with shining 
gems; their long tresses glittered with costly or- 
naments. Flashing girdles bound their silken 
robes. 

Wo! to the young shepherdess on the hills 
round about if the eye of a son of the valley 
Wo to her then, if she 


loved her parents and her home, for from that 


rested upon her beauty. 


time the city of glory was her abiding-place, and 
her will was the will of the king. Yet many 
were intoxicated with the splendor of their fate, 
and loved the proud and fascinating young An- 
nin. Wo to the vineyards and the flocks upon 
the mountains, for the children of the valley 
ravished them, till the jeweled goblets of the 
palaces overflowed with wine, and the golden 
dishes with dainty meats. 

Edre, the first Jove of the ruler, was queen 
over all the beautiful maidens of her people. 
She walked in purple apparel, and a circlet burn- 
ing with rare diamonds bound her fair brows. 
Edre was fit to be a queen. A simple nobleness 
graced every movement, and a calm majesty sat 
on her graceful form, She had large, slow-moving 
eyes, passionless, and deep, and pure, like an an- 
gel’seyes. She would have seemed angelic more 
than womanly, had it not been for the sweet 
witchery that played round her mouth. 

It was not strange that the passionate and 
gifted shepherd should have loved just such a 
maiden before his ambition had been polluted by 
prosperity. All his poetic dreams seemed em 
bodied in the purity of her calm radiance, and 
the power of his ardent nature never reached to 
the bottom of the deep fountains of her almost 
sinless soul, 

Tke more that luxury and revelry abounded 
in the valley, the more did the fair queen seem 
to grow in majesty and beauty. <A melancholy 
lustre shone through her loveliness like the efful 
gence of astar. She drank no wine at the ban 
quet, and looked not upon the bewildering dances, 
nor offered incense upon the shrine of their God, 
even though she were his bride. The love that 
was once only hers was divided amid a thousand 


unholy women, aud she withdrew her affections, 
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and buried them in the depths of her spotless 
bosom. Her calm eyes read daily the writing 
of vice and voluptuousness over the forehead 
once glowing with the inspiration of genius, and 
the winning sweetness of her lips at times quiv- 
ered with sudden change to sorrow. 

Vice wrapped like a mantle the inhabitants of 
the valley. No where upon the earth since the 
desolation of Sodom and Gommorah had there 
been such evil workings as filled the City of 
Night, so much the more as it was splendid was 
it wicked; luxury, clothed in scarlet and gold, 
took the black form of sin to its bosom, and all 
deceitful cunnings and fearful devices of evil was 
their offspring. 

Year by year the wickedness increased—pol- 
lutions touched beauty with decay, and filled 
the streets with suffering and disease. 

Year by year the solemn glory of the Queen’s 
presence grew more radient:—she shone from 
out that war of evil passions like a beautiful star 
through a storm. She faded not, nor withered, 
nor seemed to grow old. She was seldom seen, 
but she was the marvel and the adored of all. 
The waves of sin rolled back from her and 
harmed her not. Lonely in her magnificent pal- 
ace she passed her days. 

The time for the desolation of the valley of 
Annin drew nigh. The Tempter had nearly fin 
ished the work of his night upon the children of 
the City of Night. The light of jewels and of 
wine-cups had been steeped in the fascinations 
of his power, and had poisoned the hearts that 
wore and the lips that drank them. He lay 
curled in a cavern of the mountains awaiting the 
perfection of his triumph. 

There was a night of festal offering in the 
bright city, the doors of the Temple were thrown 
open, and the one who had took upon himself the 
assumption of divinity sat in regal pomp upon 
a magnificent throne, sacred to him as his sanc- 
tum sanctorum. At his feet lay two dogs with 
serpent heads, the bodies of solid silver, and the 
heads of rubies set in gold, with eyes of diamonds 


flashing and glowing. These dogs guarded the 


g and gl 
sacred chair upon which he now sat. Before the 
throne an immense vessel of gold, with a wreath 
of amethysts around the brim, was upheld in the 
paws of an ebony tiger; this basin received the 
offerings of the people. 

The monarch was apparelled in scarlet with 
blue facings, and a girdle of sapphires in the form 
of a serpent. His crown, too, was a wreathing 
verpent, with its burning eyes shining on the front 
of his brow. A sun sparkled on his breast, and 
his robe was wrought with stars, intimating that 


the heavens were subject to his power. 


OF NIGHT. 


The eagle flash in the eye of Annin had 
changed to the red glow of unholiness—his pale 
face was now strangely and repulsively beautiful, 
with the red spot upon either hollow cheek, and 
the bright, mild smile upon his lips, the black 
ringlets clustered around his bare throat. 

A feast was spread without the temple—but 
before any dared quaff the crimson wine, or taste 
the glowing fruit, their offering must be placed 
upon the shrine before the God. 

Throng after throng danced down the glittering 
temple, bright with a thousand lamps, and laid 
their gifts in the golden basin. These mostly 
were of the largest gems set in giant devices, as 
ornaments for the king to wear or bestow upon 
his concubines. The first cup of wine was always 
to be given to the ebony tiger, and then the God 
descended and mingled with his worshippers. 

This night, while all were gathered to wit 
ness the ablution of the wine, suddenly, gliding 
with slow gracefulness through the middle of the 
gorgeous temple, appeared their beautiful Queen. 

With a calm step she mounted the sacred 
throne, and stood by the side of her Lord. 

A suppressed murmur of wonder and anger ran 
through the people at this audacious act. They 
expected to behold the fair woman withered to 
ashes before their eyes, for daring to place foot 
within the holy precincts of the throne. ‘The 
monarch remained speechless. She turned her 
face towards the people, and, standing by the side 
of her husband, looked upon them a moment in 
silence. 

Every knee bent to the floor, so powerful was 
the influence of her face—that face inspired with 
holiness and radient with a calm glow—that face, 
beautiful with ineffable fairness, and heavenly in 
its transparent spirituality. 

She spoke, and they listened in mute attention, 
as music falls from the golden lyres of heaven, 
the words ran from her lips, filling the air of the 
Temple with a sound, soft as the fall of a silver 
fountain, yet terrible as the breath of lions on the 
denunciations of the spirit of wrath. 

She revealed to them the existence of one 
great and Almighty God—she threatened them 
with the punishment of their idolatry—she plead 
ed with them to throw aside their evil works, and 
live forever in the smile of the eternal. 

Their hearts shrank and shuddered with the 
terror of her inspired words, and leaped at the 


sweet persuasions of her tongue. 


She ceased :—silence hung over the children of 
Annin. 

The God of the people rose to his feet, and 
pointed fiercely to the calm form of the prophetic 
queen. 


























THE 





Wrath and defiance burned in his eyes, as he 
chanted,— 

“She has profaned my holy altar;—let her be 
given to the flames.” 

The crowd took up the cry, and rushed to the 
foot of the throne. 

Edre folded her arms meekly over her bosom, 
and lifted her face upward with a soft smile. 

And even as they reached out to seize her gar 
ments, a pair of golden wings spread from her 
white shoulders, and she floated upward—upward 
before their dazzled eyes, till she shone like a 
star in the doom of the lofty Temple and disap 
peared. 

The dove had fled from the children of Annin 
—and there was none left to save the city. 

Even while they gazed after the up-soaring 
Angel, the of the 
shook beneath them, they rusbed from the tem- 
ple. 


the mountains groaned and quaked. 


foundations building were 
There was red light over one of the hills— 
There was 
a mighty rush for the narrow and difficult path- 
way. Beautiful women, with gay dresses and 
tinkling ornaments — Musicians with their instru- 
ments cast firm—the boasted God in his strange 
apparel,—-all—-all rushed fearfully towards escape! 


UNFORGOTTEN. 
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w But the trembling of the hills had thrown a 
huge rock over the only path—there was no es 
cape——none ! 

The ground quivered beneath their frightened 
feet, as hastily they fled back to the centre of the 
valley. 

“Ha! ha!” chuckled the serpent from his eav 
ern. 

They grouped near the temple—it leaned to 
ward them as if to mock their trust in it. 

Again their eyes were fixed upon the burning 
mountain, flames darted from its summit—stones 
shot into the air. Thunder rolled from hill to 
hill—a sound! from the mouth of the hill comes 
pouring down an overwhelming fiery flood upon 
the valley below! One shriek—and the children 
of Annin shriek no more—it has covered them! 
The Temple reels, and with its sparkling turret 
falls groaning into the burning flood ;—palaces 
arches, fountains, towers,—where are they ! 
Where is the valley of jewels—-the fair city of 
Night? 

They cast away the holy dove from the borom 


The red lava has no tongue to tell. 


of their faith—and when rr fled from their unho- 
liness—what was there left to tell of their mag 
nificéence ? 





THE 


Unforgotten, deathiess story, 
Memories 


Through the present's pride 


ad, and strange, and vast, 





and glory, 
Call us backward to the past 


With a calm and chasten’d sorrow, 


Through its shadows let us tread, 


And warning or example borrow 


From the records of the dead 


Through the hum of crowded cities 


On the midnight’s solemn breath, 
Cometh forms and voices to us 

From the solitude of death, 
Come the changed and the cl ange less, 


With their mild, pale faces there, 
Still as when we gazed upon them 
In the lone heart’s first despair: 
Forms, whose hallow’d presence gladden 

Like the sunbeams’ cheering rays, 
(nd whose parting shadows sadden 
Many a mourner’s after days, 
Breasts, whose peaceful precincts cherish’ 
Feelings of the holiest birth— 
Gentle streams, whose waters nourish'd 
The ocean: tide of love on earth : 
Souls unshrinking, valiant, fearless, 
Ever foremost in the strife, 
Bearing onward, dauntless, tearless, 
Through the battle-paths of life; 





y 


UNFORGOTTEN. 


Men, whose ceeds in song and stery 
Earth shall still reecant with pride, 
W ho, for country, freedom, glory, 
Nobly triumph’d, proudly died, 
And the wise, the good, the learn’¢, 
They. of wisdom’s sacred lore, 
Who through Heaven's light discern’d 


Truths unknown to man before ; 
And some whose sweet, though hapless daty, 
In their path through life along, 
Was to pour o'er all its beauty 
Burning themes of love and song : 


And they the dear ones, father, mother, 


Husband, brother, sister, wife, 
Trusted friend, or faithful lover, 
All that link’d the chain of life 


Glory, science, song, and beanty, 
Memortes deepest love that claim, 
Weeping earth with sacred duty 
Shall enshrine each hallow’d name, 
Let us learn this lesson holy, 
That each blighted hope and love 
Is to make us meek and lowly, 
Fitting for a home above. 
Such is life to day, to morrow, 
Through the scenes of good or ill, 
Through the tides of joy or sorrow, 
Some are unforgotten still, 

































MELVILL, 


i ga 


The faithful preaching of the Gospel, is the 
It is so for 


Indeed, there is no ccmparison 


first element of naticnal greatness. 
every reascn. 


between it and anything else. It surpasses, out- 


weighs, rises above everything besides. It is 
Christ’s ordained agency for the accomplishment 
of his benign purposes. Understood thus, it 


challenges all competition. Its right is divine, 


its charter from the skies. An evangelical pulpit 
is the glory of any land; and Fngland will rise 
or fall—her material power, her enormous wealth, 
her martial skill, and her philosophical treasures 
notwithstanding—in the ratio of her love to, cis- 
regard of, an evangelical pulpit. It is the centre 
of light, liberty, patriotism, benevolence, morality, 
It affords scope for the loftiest flights 


of sanctified imagination, for the deepest research- 


and truth. 


es of thought, for the warmest gushings of zeal, 
for the richest outpourings of feeling, for the am- 
plest range of literature, and for the noblest bursts 
of eloquence. 
every attribute of mind, and every oracle of re- 
velation come to it, as so many tributary streams 
to that great river of life which bears men upen 
its crystal boscm to the shores of the heppy land 
Sun, moon, and stars—the earth, the atm« sphere, 
and the ocean—spring and autumn, summer and 
winter, day and night, cold and heat—serve it for 
similitude, parable, and illustration ; the conscience 
of every man seconds its appeals, and the induc- 
tions of reason accord with its conclusions; the 
ehurch of the living God, to which it teaches 
knowledge, wisdom, and spiritual understandirg, 
is the great training school for the employments 
of eternity ; and the principalities and powers in 
heavenly places, learn from that church fresh les- 
eons regarding the manifold wisdom of God! If 
these things be so, we ask why pe etry should 
glorify the warrior, and overlook the preacher ? 
And why literature should immortalise the sen- 
ate and the bar, whilst it passes by the pulpit, as 
unworthy of its notice 

Henry Melvill is, in the strict sense of that 
term, a preacher of the Gospel. 
take their profession. 


Some men nis- 
This is no very uncommon 


Every characteristic of matter, | 


| 
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We have heard nonsense, inanities, and sometimes 
intolerably stupid things uttered by men in the 
pulpit. But the influence of their cflice failed to 
atone for the want of a commodity which clergy- 
men need as much as Jaymern—common sense. 
That which pains us, under these circumstances, 
is, that the sceptical or irreligious hearer traces 
this stupidity to the Gospel itself, and concludes 
thatthe New Testament must bea very dull book, 
seeing that those who are understood to make it 
their daily study make sucha sorry exhibition 
in the pulpit. That all preachers should be ora- 
tors, or eloquent men, in the technical sense, is 
not necessary, not even desirable; but surely it 
is necessary that every minister should know 
what he is about. Our first impression on hearing 
and seeing Mr. Melvill, after he had uttered two 
or three sentences, was one of intense satisfaction, 
from the simple thought—he understands his 
work, he is in his place, he believes, and therefore 
speaks, and, ifwe mistake not, he will give a 
reason for the hope that is in him, whilst, withal, 
from the unaffected modesty of his demeanor, we 
expect that he will give that reason with meek- 
ness and fear. There is no pomposity, no glitter, 
none of that offensive “look-at-me” idea which 
naturally belongs only to weak men, but which 
sometimes, perhaps unconsciously, creeps upon 
truly able men who have acquired some degree 
of popularity. Mr. Melvillis very popular, perhaps 
as much so as any clergyman in Fngland, but he 
does not seem to be aware of it. 
He 


thing, one all-absorbing thought, that he is de- 


This is true 
greatness. seems to be aware of but one 
livering the message of God to men, and that he 
must deliver his own soul at the same time from 
the guilt of concealing any part of that message. 
We cannot resist the impression that he reverent- 
ly realises the presence of his great Master, and 
speaks of him as in his hearing. The deep solem- 
nity and breathless attention of the congregation 
prove that they feel this. Every eye is fixed 
upon the prea her, and eve ry ear is open to hear 
great truths about God, and Christ, and the human 


soul, and eternity. Every part of the building is 


thing among clergymen of all denominations. | full, (remember it is not the day of rest, but eleven 
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o’clock on Tuesday morning, in the very heart of 
busy London,) and many are standing, yet there is 
no sign of weariness: all are profoundly, eagerly 
attentive, as the preacher proceeds through a para- 
graph, increasing in rapidity of utterance and 
volume of voice as he approaches its close, when 
he seems to be rushing along the narrow way to 
heaven, and carrying all his hearers with him. 
It is not the fascination of his eye (though that 
glows and sparkles with light, and, in earlier life, 
must have been uncommonly brilliant) that binds 
the people thus, for he reads eve ry word of his 
sermons, and consequently it is but at intervals 
Nor do 


we think it is his eloque nee, though that is of no 


that he glances across the congregation. 
common order. It is what he says, rather than 
His 


eloquence is certainly a great advantage to him; 


how he says it, that entrances the people. 


but it is the thing uttered, at least if we may 
judge from our own experience, that so deeply 
interests the people. He 


ing of his text—the grand secret of successful 


understands the mean- 


preaching, so far as human agency is concerned 
—and he gives his hearers to understand it tco, 
by using clear, forcible, and appropriate language. 
The following passages, from a sermon we had 
the privilege of hearing, will illustrate our mean- 
ing, and afford specimens both of Mr. Melvill’s 
theology and logic. The text was Zechariah xii. 
10: ‘And I will pour upon the house of David, 
and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit 
of grace and of supplications: and they shall 
look upon me whom they have pierced, and they 
shall mourn for him, as one mourneth for his 
only son, and shall be in bitterness for him, as 
His 


plan” was simple and natural: first, he consid- 


one that is in bitterness for his first-born.” 
ered what the prediction exhibits as yet to hap- 


pen,to the Jews; and then, in what way, and in 


what degree, it may be accommodated individu- 
ally to ourselves. Without expressing our 0} in 

ion of the exact truth of his positions and reason- 
ings, the clear and manly style of the argument, 
and the brillianey of illustration thrown upon it 
by his ardent imagination, are so characteristic of 
his general manner withal, so finely a lapted to 
the pulpit effect, that I will venture to reproduce 
some of the remarkable passages of the sermon. 
He then proceeded thus :— 

“Now there is,” said he, “no subject presented 
to usin the unfulfilled prophecies of Scripture 
that is more adapted to the taking hold on the 
mind, and engaging all its earnestness, than that 
of the restoration of the Jews to the land of their 
fathers, Ever since the Romans came down in 
their fury upon Jerusalem—the ministers of the 


vengeance of God, who had been provoked to 
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cast off the once favored people—the earth has 
been strewn with the fragments of the Tribes ; 
and persecution has proved unable to extermi- 
nate them, and kindness as unable to blend them 
with the rest of human kind. There has never 
been the least approach to a polity or government 
of their own; so that at no time have they as- 
sumed such an appearance as should suggest the 
probability of their combining under one head, 
or gathering into one land. Seattered over the 
habitable globe, strangers even where they have 
made themselves homes, and aliens where they 
have long hada dwelling; having been presen- 
ted to the world under an aspect fitted to excite 
its attention and draw its wonder, their very dis- 
persion has stood as an argument against the 
likelihood of their restoration ; and their separa- 
tion from every other people has put difficulties 
in the way of any such gathering of strength as 
a great movement would appear to demard. 
And yet, there has been such evident miracle in 
the distinction which has been kept up between 
the Jews and the rest of our race, that, even had 
prophecy been silent, we might almost have 
thought that a people so separated were reserved 
for some signal occurrence, for the distinction 
cannot be accounted for upon any natural prin- 
cipl s. Ilad not God inte rposed, and both erect- 
ed and upheld the barrier, it is utterly insup- 
poseable but that all their ancient peculiarities 
would have long ago departed ; so that the Jews 
would have retained none of their original char- 
acteristics. And though it may have been one 
this miracle, that 
truths of 


Christianity—a witness which should supersede 


reason for continued there 


might be a standing witness to the 
all necessity for a fresh demonstration of its au- 
thority—we may justly say that this would hard 
ly suffice to explain the | henomenon. This does 
but place the Jews on a level with such cities as 
Babylon, or Tyre,from whose ruins perpetually 
issues a voice which attests the inspiration of 
Scripture; and we might fairly conclude, that 
more was proposed by the continued dispersion 
of a people, than by the lasting desolation of a 
town. However this may be, prophecy is most 
explicit on the great and wonderful fact, that the 
Jews, notwithstanding their dispersion over all 
the districts of the earth, are to be collected 
together at a season appointed of God, and re- 
settled in the Canaan. which has been so long 
The attempt to 


give a purely spiritual interpretation to a pre- 


trodden down by the Gentiles. 


diction bearing upon this fact, will alw ays, as we 
think, fail to afford satisfaction, and that, too, 
upon the simple principle, that the dispersion 


and restoration of the Jews are continually spoken 
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of by the prophets in the same breath—being 
mentioned in one sentence, or occurring as parts 
of one message from God. And there cannot be 
any justice in giving a figurative interpretation 
to one notice in a prophecy, when we know that 
a literal belongs to the preceding. If the Jews had 
been only figuratively scattered, I could believe 
that they would be only figuratively restored, 
But whilst I know that they have been literary 
scattered, and whilst I find that the scattering 
and the restoration are announced in the same 
prophecy, I must conclude that the Jews are to 
be literally reinstated in the possession of Canaan 
—that, not in any spiritual sense, but according 
to the plain meaning of the words, “they shall 
be gathered from among the nations whither they 
have gone, and brought again to their own land.” 
And it is at the time of this restoration, or, rather, 
after it shall have been completed, that our text 
will be accomplished, for the prece ding part 3 of 


eling in Judea and 


the prophecy relate to a strug 


Jerusalem, as though the Jews were wrestling 
for their own, and the banded powers were set 
upon their ejection, The representation is that 
of a mighty conflict between the Jews and other 
nations. The Jews having gained a footing, the 


powers of other nations had leagued for their 


destruction; and the conflict is terminated 


through the direct int ry sition of God. So that 
we should wish you particularly to observe, that 
the prophecy or prediction of our text is not to 
take effect restored to the 


possession of their land. The course of events, 


until the Jews aré 


as here traced out by prophecy, is, that restoration 


to Judea is to pre de their conversion to Chris- 
tianity. And thus it would seem they are still 
to be Jews, and not Christians, when they shall 
pour into Judea, to rebuild the prostrate Jerusa 
mber that, 


lem. You are to remé for centuries 


past, these people have not only rejected the reli 


been also unobser 


gion of Jesus, but they have 
vant of the religion of Moses. According to that 


IT } 


remarkable prediction of Hosea, they have abod 
without an 


Though th V 


have spurned from them Christianity, they have 


without a shrine, without an imag: 
ephod, and without a te! pie. 
for they have abode without 
ither have 
abode 


and without an ephod. In- 


not been idolaters: 
any image and without a temple. Ne 
they strictly been Jews; for they hav 
without a sacrifice, 
deed, they hav ot had the 
them to the will, to adher strictly to 


the religion of Moses: for the religion of Moses 


n power, supposing 
have had 


was in the largest sense local, and its rites eould 
be performed nowhere but at Jerusalem: and to 
be banished from that city, was to be placed un 


And this 


der an incapacity of obeying the law. 
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does net so much exculpate their apostacy from 
Moses as aggravate their rejection of Christ, for 
they ought long ago to have learned, from the 
continued impossibility of being true Jews, that 
God had introduced another dis} ensation, to 
which it behoved them reverently to conform. 
Hence, the Jews have to be brought to repentance 
towards God, before th« y can be brought to faith 
They are to be 
made to see and feel that God is displ ased with 
this sight and 


them, in lowly contrition, to supplicate forgive- 


towards the Lord Jesus Christ. 


them: and feeling must bring 
ness. In the book of Levitieus, this is exactly 
what is held as preliminary to their being gather- 
ed home from their dispe: sion among the Gentiles, 
” If they shall confess and the 


i iquities of their fathers, with their 


their iniquities 
trespass 
and that also 
and that I 


nd have 


which they trespassed against me, 
they have walked contrary unto me: 
also have walked contrary unto them 
brought them into the land of their enemies: if, 
then, their uncircumcised hearts be humbled, and 
they then accept of the punishment of their ini- 
quity, then will I remember my covenant with 
Jacob, and my covenant with Isaac, and also my 


covenant with Abraham will I remember, and J 
will remember the land.” 


Upon the ir humbling 
themselves before God, - 


who has bee hastening 
them without producing contrition, they are to 
be received with favor, and restored to Judea. 
We know this prophecy is almost silent as to the 


proc SS thre 1 oly which the scatte red tribes 


be gathered 


shail 


from all Jands—whether through 


some open, n iraculous interference, 01 through 


some silent, secret influence, inclining the exiles 
. 


to seek Judea: but we know that again its val- 


levs shall swarm with the children of its 


] OSE « 


Jews shall have been 


original 


ssors; and we are assured that when the 


restored ar d resettled, 
there will come up a great array of enen ies anx 
them. 


Then will be the struggle of which we have a] 


ious to alspossess, if not to exterminate 
ready §} oken, which is so vividly sketched in th 
prophecies of Zechariah. For a time shall the 
adversaries prosper, and about to ae 


then, 


shall seen 


complish their iniquitous purposes; but 
choosing, as is his wont, the moment of exigence, 


shall God miraculously interfere, scatter their 


} hield ¢ i 


enemies, and be ashield to Jerusalem, 
is to be the time for the 


“This, as itwould seem, i 
Let us not be te mpted to 


manifestation of Christ. 


de seribe the cir umstances of the n anife station: 


w that the Jews shall own 


cified, and 


know they will 


Enough for us to knx 
that Redeemer whom their fathers eru 
themselves had despised. We 
tears of contrition—that the 


weep mourning 


which is described by the prophet will be as 
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‘sackcloth over the land, and 


every family retiring within itself to weep and 


though there were 


lament.’ themselves with all 


They shall charge 
the guilt of their ancestors, arraigning themselves 
as his murderers, and bewailing that their own 
hands should have slain the Lord of life. Oh! 
come that glorious season when they who have 
been Christ’s kinsmen after the flesh, shall be his 
' 


disciples and his worshippers ! exile has 


Oh! 


Their 
been long! their infidelity has been stern! 
for their repentance! oh! for their conversion! 
There may be already the harbingers of the event, 
which all who love the Lord must ardently long 
for. Who 


amongst the Jews, as though they could not re- 


shall say there is no movement 
main in their banishment, but were stirred to the 
uniting, at all hazards, to rebuild Jerusalem ? 
Whether or not we 

of the event, sooner or later shall this creation be 


for he 


say, *‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 


can see signs of the nearness 


gladdened by its occurrence ; who could 
word shall not pass away’—even he hath declar- 
ed, ‘I will pour upon the house of David, and 
upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of 
grace and of sup ications: and they shall look 


| 
upon me whom they have pierced. 

From the second part of the discourse, we 
quote a few remarkable sentences :—“I am sure 
that if I could take you where, extended on the 
ground, lay the yet bleeding form of one of your 
just rifled of 


life; and if I eould show you that something you 


fellow-men, whom assassins had 


had said or done had caused the foul murder, so 
that the assassins had been virtually your agents, 
or instruments, you would be ready to sink into 
the earth in the agony of your remorse and self 
condemnation ; you would regard yourself with 
actual loathing and abhorrence; you would flee 
from the scene as if pursued by a fury; and you 
would imagine all nature up in arms to take ven- 
geance on your crime. And though it is not this 
wild and fierce anguish that we wish to excite in 
‘ } 1) 


you,through the spectacle of a bleeding Redeemer, 
rht till 


we cannot think that vou feel as you ou 


vou feel that you have slain him—till you mourn 
for him accordingly as your victim, in bx ing your 


Deliverer. ’ 


We take you, therefore, to Calvary, 


where the cross has bee 1 ere cted, and Jesus of 


Nazareth fastened to it as a sacrifice: and we 


want you, while you put away from you all the 
spec tacle of the thorns and soldiers, to stand there 
lone with the dying Redeemer. Does the reply 
of Nathan, ‘Thon art the come home to 
ach of you, a 1, ‘Who 
hath done this deed, 


sun dares not 
look?’ It 


} 

lk 
4311 
irselves till you know yourselves the n 


man,’ 


s the question is propose 
pro} 
, 


on which the 


you do not know 


yi irderers 
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of Christ. 


trial as actors in the doleful tragedy; and so 


You are to feel as though put upon 


moved as to pronounce against yourselves the 
guilty !—a verdict echoed from 
And though 


the fact of being thus convicted of murder may 


verdity, Guilty! 


all creation, animate and inanimate ! 


not, as in the former supposed case, send you 
aghast and terrified from the scene, it cannot fail 
to fill you with sorrow and remorse, In seeing 
and confessing your crime, you will also see and 
confess your deliverance, and you will remain to 
weep and adore, where you have learned the foul 
deed you have wrought. You may look upon 
Christ coldly and carelessly so long as you regard 
his crucifixion merely as an historical fact, and 
the Jews and Romans as alone his executioners ; 
but when youare brought to feel your own share 
in the crucifixion, you will then thoroughly know 
that your pardon was possible; the heart will be 
melted ; 


which the Redeemer shed blood. 


and you will shed tears for the sins for 
And this is in 
precise agreement with the prophecy before us. 
Only allow it to come to pass that you look on 
him whom you have piereed—not whom the Jews, 
not whom the Romans, but whom you yourselves 
have pierced; and it must also come to pass that, 
in the words of our text, you will ‘ mourn for him 
as one mourneth for an only son, and be in bit- 
terness for him as one that is in bitterness for his 
first-born. 

Mr. Melvill’s gesture is remarkable. His hands 
are occupied with his manuscript, but his head 
does duty for them. He bends it to the desk, right 
and left alternately, with a rapidity increased 
with the force of his thoughts, as if discharging 
have 


his ideas among the congregation. We 


alrea ly mentioned his el muence, To hear him 
read the magnificent “Te Deum,” is worth a jour- 
ney of miles. The following grand passage, es- 


pecially, he utters with thrilling effect :— 


We praise thee.O God: we acknowledge thee to be the Lord, 
\ ie earth d vee, the Father everlasting 

Tot ull angels aloud: the heavens, and all the 
power erein 

I i i a serapnim itinua | ry 

iH i L, ( f Sabaoth 

H a i I I majes 1y r 

rhe glorious n e apostles praise thee 

The fe I s praise thee 

The noble arm 1a 8 praise the 

The 1urch ghout all the v i doth acknow 

re ee 

The fa a ; 

Th | r ¢ f 1 < Son 

Al e Holy Gh ie { rforler 

[hou art the King of G y, O Christ 


Hark ! how the last quoted lines ring through the 


church, while every head is bent—let us hope, 


with real reverence and love—as if mee ting 
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icc 
the grand choir of heaven with its marvellous y 
utterance, “ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain!” 


3ut the service is over. Whatachange! We 


are opposite the Bank of England, amidst the 
rush, the throng, the pressure, the voice of the 


multitudes, every one looking, for his gain from 
his quarter. Everything ts earthly. The con- 
trast is violent. We feel as if fallen, as if forcibly 
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driven out of paradise, to grub for the bread that 
perisheth among the mold and filth of a polluted 
world; yet, aftera moment’s reflection, we realise 
the value of those divine truths to which we have 
been listening, feel their sustaining power, and 
their animatingjinfluence, and are persuaded that 


an evengelical ministry is the first element of 


national greatness. 
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BY REV, JOSEP 


Tue lives of som< really great men are often 
as unruffled in their flow as ariver. Their occu 
pations, or the times in which they live, are bar 
ren of incident. Other men, inferior in station, 
and not distinguished by the attentions of the rich 
and great, pass lives which are as broken as the 
mountain torrent. By disposition, choice, and 
position, they are continually bearing part in 
some thrilling incidents, in which all the qualities 
of heart and mind, such as bravery, self-posses . 


sion, wit, sarcasm, knowle !ge of human nature, 
come into exercise. A truly great man may 
govern a kingdom, and yet his life be so barren 
of incident, as to be as insipid to the general reader 
as a chapter in Wh itely ’s Logic, whilst the life 
of another man, in no wise his superior, will be 
read with avidity. It was the fine remark of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, that could a convention of all 
the great men inthe world be called, by acclama 
tion Sir Isaac Newton would be elected its Presi- 
dent. And yet the biography of Newton has not 
been devoured with half the relish with which 
Borrow’s Bible in Spain, or his Gipsey, Priest, and 
Scholar were received. Between the men there 
can be no comparison, and yet the inferior com- 
mands the popular interest, because of his thrill- 
ing incidents. 

Rev. Thomas P. Hunt has never pretended, nor 
has his admirers claimed it, that he is the greatest 
man, or even the greatest lecturer on Temper 
ance, the world has yet produced. He has never 
been afflicted with an infirmity common to many 
of his fellow craftsmen, especially those of very 
moderate abilities, that no good ever was done 
in the cause of Temperance until he put his 


shoulder to the wheel, and nothing will be done 
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after he is gone. His friends are quite cer- 
tain that he is a manof no ordinary mind. They 
have no reason to doubt his courage, nor his 
kindness, and those who fall under his lash, have 
as little reason to doubt his severity But in 
private, with his friends, it is difficult to conceive 
how any one could be more entertaining, and that 
not merely as a fine declaimer of personal anec 
dotes, but a ripe, discriminating thinker, with the 
rare faculty of expressing his thoughts with the 
utmost simplicity, and yet so brilliantly, that they 
fasten themselves on the memory like the nail 
driven in a sure place. 

Not long since, at the table of a friend, he re- 
peated some anecdotes, the most of which be 


longed to a dependent series, all bearing on one 


point, which was the expediency and reward of 


keeping the Sabbath. Some years since he made 
a visit te the South. He had reached Wheeling 
on the Ohio river, and, with his usual directness, 
asked of the steamboat captain, if he would reach 
Cincinnati before the Sabbath ; for, says Mr. Hunt, 
“T have made a resolution that for no reason not 
good for the judgment day will I travel on the 
Sabbath.” 

“ We shall be in Cincinnati by Friday night,” 
said the Captain, and with that assurance Mr. H. 
paid his passage money. 

But the ice was running, and the boat was bhin- 
dere 1 so that they were obliged to tie her to the 
The hands being idle, Mr. If. 


obtained permission to address them several 


shore for a day. 


times. lis shrewd, amusing, and in general 
solemn appeals, £0 won upon those brawny boat 
men that every one of them signed the pledge, 


and he eveninduced the barkeeper to shut up his 
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shop, with a promise never again to engage in 
such “a dirty business.” 

By this time Mr. H. had become a pet with 
the boatmen and officers, and as it began to be 
evident that Cincinnati could not be reached by 
the Sabbath, he reminded the Captain of his 
promise. This led to a discussion, in which Mr. 
H., the Captain, and a minister of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian order engaged. The Captain 
eutreated him to stay on board; for, said he, ‘I 
will stop every unnecessary work, and employ 
the fewest number of hands possible, and we will 
assemble as often as you please for preaching.” 

Mr. H. replied by asking, “ How could I preach 
to you sinners, and yet be in open violation of 
one of God's plainest commands, and you all the 
time knowing it ?” 


“We 


The Cumberland Presbyterian said, have 
paid our passage money, and Providence having 
kept us back, it is plainly the will of Providence 
that we should go on.” 

“No sir,” replied Mr. H. “my doctrine is dif. 
ferent from that. If Providence holds us back, I 
think we should obey Providence by submitting, 
and not by actual disobedience. With you, Sir, 
it seems to be a matter of dollars, but I have 
been taught that dollars are not so safe a stand 
ard for the regulation of duty as principle.” 

No arguments could change Mr. H.’s determi- 
nation. Asa last effort the Captain came to him 
privately, and said, “If you will stay on board, we 
will tie up as long as we canand yet get the 
boat to Cincinnati in time to take her place in 
the line, and you shall have all the access you 
wish to the hands, officers, and passengers.” 


“No, Captain, I can’t doit; besides, as you seem 


so anxious to have preaching on board, you will 


have one preacher with you at any rate. Em- 
ploy him to-morrow.” 
“Employ him, the ——— (using a severe 


epithet) to preach, when he, a preacher, acts and 
talks as if he didn't know there is a Sunday! 
No, sir, he doesn’t preach on my boat?” 

The Captain now offered to refund Mr. H.'s pas- 
sage money, but he refused it with the remark, “1 
will not take it of you, lest, after this discussion, 
you conclude that [ am governed by dollars, and 
not by principle.” 

He was landed at Ripley, and a gentlemanly 
man, with whom he had formed no acquaintance, 
but who had closely watched the Sabbath keeping 
discussion, also landed at that town. He now 
addressed Mr. Hunt, “Shall I order your baggage 
to one of the best hotels in the place? As you 
are not acquainted here, with your permission I 
will do it.” 


The gentleman then conducted him toa distant 
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part of the town, to an elegant mansion, which he 
of couse concluded must be a private boarding 
house, and was not undeceived until, after the 
first service, he accompanied Mr. Rankin, the 
Presbyterian minister, home, who asked him at 
what hotel he stopped. Mr. H. told him, “he did 
not know the name of it, but I believe the gentle 
man you saw me with keeps it !” 

Mr. Rankin could not restrain his laughter at 
this, as he saw the whole thing. The gentleman 
was one of the wealthiest men in town, and had 
taken Mr. Hunt to his own residence. 

The next Saturday night found Mr. Hunt 
landed on a miserable wharf-boat at Memphis, 
but the Captain unsolicited had refunded a part 
of hismoney. On Sabbath morning a gentleman 
inquired at the wharf-boat “if there was not a 
minister there?” He was told “there was a man 
there who kept himself close enough for a minis- 
‘This resulted in Mr. H.’s supplying the 
pulpit of the Presbyterian minister, who was sick, 


ter. 


and a liberal payment for the services, which the 
good people delicately called “ money to pay his 
passage.” “So that,” said Mr. Hunt, “I was paid 
double passage money for keeping the Sabbath.” 

Several days of that week were spent in Vicks- 
burgh, which town was thrown into the greatest 
excitement, by the tremendous attacks made on 
“the liquor sellers,” by the most fearless cham- 
They 


threatened to mob him; but Mr. H. went straight 


pion of Temperance in Christendom. 


to their head-quarters, and, with a fearless front 
and a merry laugh, told them, “ you had better 
think of mobbing me! You have become noted 
in Vicksburgh for hanging the gamblers, and if 
you don’t toe the track pretty straight, I'll have 
you all swung up!” There was so much genuine 
wit in his words, and so much Virginia chivalry, 
that he disarmed the most of them. Some few 
retained their rage, but Mr. H. now had enough 
defenders from personal violence. 

As soon as Mr. H. had left Vicksburgh, the 
drunken editor of one of their papers inserted an 
affidavit, signed and sworn to by two men, de- 
claring that they bad heard him say, on board 
the boat between Memphis and Vicksburgh, 
“that his principal business at the south was to 
stir up insurrections among the slaves.” 

On Saturday he reached Grand Gulph, by land, 
and, according to his resolution, tarried over the 
Sabbath, although several boats passed there that 
night and on Sunday. Somewhat to his chagrin, 
two or three days passed before a boat came 
along bound for New Orleans. 
of these 
when a fine, athletic man passed by, and Mr. H. 


+ ete 


It was during one 
days that he was down at the river, 


accosted him, “Is not your name A——? 
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sir, that is my name, why do you ask that ques- 
tion?” “Because you are the very image of my 
old classmate A——, and my dearest friend in 
the Old Dominion.” “ What,” said the young 
man, striding up to him, “ you are not Thomas P. 
Hunt, my father’s friend, are you?” “Yes, lam 
the friend of A——, in Virginia.” 

“If you are,” said A. with an energy that 
startled Mr. H., “I will kill him.” “ What do you 
mean?” “I meanif you are my father’s friend, 
I'll kill the scoundrel.” 


fore Mr. H.’s new acquaintance could calm him 


It was sometime be- 


self sufficiently to tell him about the affidavit 
which the Vicksburgh editor had published, and 
which had led him not to inquire anything about 
the stranger, whose name he had learned to be 
Hunt. “Now that I find you are my father’s 
friend Hunt,” said A., ‘ { know the scoundrel has 
published a base fabrication, and I'll kill him 
for it.” 

To every argument which Mr. H. could address 
to him, recommending a mild course, A.’s only 
answer was, “I'll kill the scoundrel for lying about 
my father’s friend.” 

in his turn, A. now advised Mr. Hunt not to 
proceed to New Orleans, for said he, this scur- 
rilous fabrication has gone before you, and for 
To this Mr. 
H. replied that he would risk it, and that he 


you to go now is at the risk of Ife.” 
would go at any rate. And so they parted, and 
we shall presently hear of A. again. 

On reaching New Orleans, Mr. H. sent an ad- 
vertisement for a lecture on Temperance to the 
“Picayune,” and Mr. Kendall, the editor, sent a 
messenger requesting Mr. Hunt wou!d come to 
his office immediately. On reaching the office, 
Mr. Kendall called his attention to the Vicks- 
burgh affidavit, and said, “Mr. Hunt, it will not 
do for you to lecture in New Orleans, for it will 
be attended with a riot.” 

“ Well, let the riot coms was the reply. =" 
am willing to risk it.” 

“But we can’t publish your advertisement, Mr. 
Hunt, when we know that with such a firebrand 
as this affidavit, the rumsellers in New Orleans 
can get up an excitement which must end in 


blood.” 


“Mr. Kendall, I am willing to risk even that 
affidavit, because it bears on its face its own 
falsehood.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” r¢ : 

“Only just think what it states,” said Mr. 
Hunt, “that I said publicly on a Mississippi 
steamboat, that my principal business at the south 
was to stir up insurrections among the slaves! 
Who doesn’t know, that if I had intimated such 


a thing, even by the darkest hint, that I would 
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have been thrown over-board, by the slave owners 
on that boat ?” 

“T confess,” said Kendall, “I now see it must 
be a falsehood, and if we can make others think 
OD miei 

At this moment the junior editor, who had been 
looking over some papers just brought in, burst 
into a loud laugh, exclaiming, “ You may publish 
Mr. Hunt’s advertisement safely now, for here is 
a complete refutation of the affidavit.” He then 
read from one of the Vicksburgh papers, an 
account, which stated that Mr. A. of Grand Gulph 
had written a most severe letter to the editor who 
published the affidavit, applying to him the most 
opprobrious epithets in the English language, 
and telling the editor if he did not challenge him 
to fight a duel, he would come up to Vicksburgh, 
and publicly kick the life out of him as he would 
a mad-dog. 

The account proceeded to say that the editor 
wrote to A. that he could not come down to 
Grand Gulph, but if he (A.) would come up to 
Vicksburgh, he would challenge him. A. burried 
up and the duel was arranged, but to the editor's 
horror, (he was an old duelist, and a prime shot 
with the pistol,) A. chose as the weapons, double- 
barrelled guns loaded with slugs and buckshot. 
The editor tried to back out, but A. told him, 
“ No, sir, we meet with these weapons, J] am not 
on equal terms with you with the pistol, but I 
can use a double barrelled gun so well, that at 
six paces I know I can kill you, no matter what 
happens to me.” 

The bully’s knees trembled, and he began to 


beg; but A. insisted more sharply than ever 
that he must fight or be kicked ignominiously, 
or else confess, in the presence of witnesses, that 
the affidavit was a sheer, malicious fabrication, 
and then publish the confession in his own paper. 
So compl tely had the bold A. obtained the mas- 
tery over him, that the man, who had killed 
several in single combat, accepted the hard con- 
dition, and actually complied with it. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Kendall forthwith 
inserted Mr. Hunt’s advertisement, as well as th 
account of <A.’s meeting with the Vicksburgh 
libeller, and he lectured several times with great 
popularity, and without opposition. 

Said Mr. Hunt, “Had I taken the boat on 
Saturday night or Sunday, nothing would have 
soved me from a riot, in which I might have lost 


my life. My staying in Grand Gulph over Sun 


day, and in cons quence, being detained several 
days after that, was just the means which Provi- 
denee used in refuting, in so strange a way, the 
falsehood which the liquor sellers had started 


against me, 
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There is another fine anecdote of this remark- 
able man, which I think has never been pub- 
lished. 


Hunt was leeturing in Philadelphia. 


It occurred aome years sinee, whilst Mr. 
He spoke 
in all parts of the city, in churches, halls, and at 
every place of concourse where he could get an 
opportunity. Crowds listened to him, and, as in 
all cases of high excitement, two parties were 
formed. One party sympathized with the bold 
lecturer, on the real rights of women and chil- 
dren, as affected by rum; the other were of the 
kind, who, feeling that their craft was in danger, 
shouted long and loud, “Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians!” At last the excitement attained such 
a height, that a notice appeared in one of the 
daily papers, calling “fora meeting of the friends 
of equal rights, and the enemies of priesteraft, at 
F——’s Hotel.” 

Mr. Hunt went immediately to a man exten- 
sively engaged in the liquor business, who, whilst 
he was one of the warmest advocates of the equal 
rights and anti-priestcraft meeting, was person- 
clly unacquainted with the very man whose 
scorching words had raised the storm, and whom 
they intended to put down by the meeting. 

“T have called on you this morning, sir,” said 
Mr. H. to the rumseller, this call 


for a meeting of the friends of equal rights, and 


“toask you if 


the enemies of priestcraft, is given in good faith?” 


cood faith,” was the 


“Oh, yes, of course it is in 
answer. 

“Then I will attend the meeting, for I do not 
wish to be outdone by any friend of ¢ qual rights, 
I am both, and J] 
will thank you to say to the originators of the 


or any enemy of priestcraft. 


meeting that I will be there. 
P. Hunt. 


Without farther ceremony he walked off, leav 


My name is Thomas 


Goo 1 morning, sir.” 


ing the poor man in a sad state of anger and 
trepidation, The unweleome news was 
lated through the circles most intereste 1, and 
produced violent explosions of anger. 
them said if “the old hunchback” came they 
would kill him, or they would tar and feather 
him, or they would have vengeance on him in 
some way. They managed to 


to Mr. Ii.’s ear, 


he only lauche 1 at their threats, and said he 


ret these threat 


in order to intimidate him, but 


would go to the meeting at all hazards. 

At the hour of meeting he stood on the thres- 
hold of F.’s Hotel, and was met by Mrs. F., who 
entreated him g 
killed. Then the landlord himself cam« 
begged him to desist from going in, “ 
said he, 

] 


violence will 


not to go in, for he would be 
out, and 
because,” 
“the men are in a rage, 


be committed, which will not only 


WITH THOMAS 


pome of 


and some act of 
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injure you, but me also, because done in my 
house.” 

“T shall go in, sir,” was all the reply he could 
get, and go in he did. Mr. H. says the manifes 
tations of rage which met him when he appeared 
exceeded anything he ever heard or saw. 
out noticing it, he took his seat in the modera 
tor’s chair. To carry out the arrangement he 
hired one of the best ste nographe rs in the city to 
be present, giving him some instructions how to 
demean himself. In a few minutes an old gray 
headed-rumseller was ealled to the chair, and a 
“that all persons 


to the objecis of the m¢ eting leave the room,” 


resolution passed, not friendly 


On the strength of this several persons were 
turned out without ceremony, and they attempted 
thing with Mr. H.; but he said, “ No, 


gentlemen, I will not leave the room. 


the sam 
I have a 


1] 


right here. You have ealled a meeting of the 


friends of equal rights, and the enemies of priest 
craft. There is no greater friend of equal rights, 
and no greater enemy of priesteraft in this city 
than Tam. Besides, one of your principal men 
assured me this morning that this call was made 
in good faith, Iam here by my own right, and 
will not leave the room unless you carry me out 
dead.” 


than the man who made that reply 


There are but few more resolute men 


The whole assembly was in an uproar, and 
fired at the 


diminutive man who had dared to 


vollies of oaths and threats were 
brave the 
lion in his den. To all this Mr. IL said, “You 
] 


1] 
1 da 
] 


talk of violence ; if you shou y your finger on 
me, I will have your rum-holes torn down over 
your heads!” 

“Tlow would you do that, old man?” seorn 
fully asked a man who figured prominently in 
the scene, 

“Wow? If I could not get any other help 


the fish-women would do it ata sign from me. 


The people, especially the poor people of Phila- 
delphia, are beginning to conclude that some 
gentlemen of your cloth are ripe for a taste of 
hemp, and if you do not carry yourselves erect, 
vou will get it ?” 


The long and short of it is, that he 


them out, and « mnpletely cowed them, a 
make a motion to the effect, “Tha 
is a meeting of the friends of equal rights, and 
the enemies of priesteraft, we a hall 


friends of Tempe rance to meet 


Buildings, publicly to discuss the relative 
ings of Temperance and liquor-selling, on equal 
rights and true religion!” 
‘And for my part,” said the mover, “I will 


Temperance community to meet you 
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when, and where you will, and to discuss this 
subject as long as you will. The Temperance 
community will pay half of all expenses; or, if 
this meeting will only pass this motion, I will 
engage that you nek d not pay a cent of the ex- 
penses !” 

He then occupied the floor some three quarters 


of an 


sarcasm, and invective 


‘ 
ete 


hour, in a speech rep with wit, and 


- and, in spite of occasional 
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Ir was for many years my duty and privilege || 


to make one of a number of individuals who 


visited monthly through our little village, leaving 
at each house one of th 
a tract. Amid the 


trials attending this 


little messages of truth, 
discouragements and 


labor, there 


many 
humble vere 
still some things cheering and « neouraging to the 
heart. While to some our 


perfect indifference, and 


visits were matters of 
to others an unwelcome 
interruption, there w« 
our entrance W 
1 


re some few places where 
as hailed with delight. The dim 


eye brightened, and the feeble arm was stretched 


out to weleome us, : went forth from those 


diouses encouraged and strengthened for the work 


before us, 
That 


“ district” 


formed 
straggling houses, each 
and 


ings of the 
that 


part of the village which my 


was a etreet of 
with its little flower garden ; 
these 


but of 


court-vard 
were the dwell 


those ji st 


+ 
hot 


very poor, 


above class, those who 
were too proud to subsist 
by the lal 
As I walked through this 


summer, and noticed th 


on charity, and jus 


or of their own hands. 


last 


manag dto live 
little by-street 
pretty flowers, and the 
climbing vines by each cottage door, I thought to 
my self, hoy contagic us and how elevating is the 
love of th I remember 


nd 


and as I picked my 


cultivation of flowers. 


child 


street: 


when I was a being sent of an erra 


through this ve ry 


way along through the mud, I saw no beautiful 
flowers and pretty court-yards, with their fresh 
green erass: no vigorou shrubbery or luxuriant 
elimbers. What had bro ight about the change ? 
Why, a few years ago one of the cottages was 
purchased by astranger; he was a mason by trade, 


no better off than his neighbors ; 


a } or man, 
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COUPLE. 
interruptions, compelled his unwilling auditory 
to hear him through. 

The stenographer, by some adriot move, saved 
himself 


morning the meeting was reported at length in 


from being turned out, and the next 


the papers, to the no small merriment of thou 
sands, and the concealed chagrin of those W ho 
had been so completely beaten with their own 


weapons, and on their own ground. 
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but he did not think that for that reason he need 
forever live in the midst of mud and filth, and 
No; 


most of the 


have no bright beautiful things about him. 
John Wilkes believed in making the 
good things which even he in his poverty might 
‘ njoy. And soon the old cottage appeare lin anew 
white dress, and looked so pretty with its neat cali- 
co window curtains, that the pe ople about thought 
the Wilkes’s must 


ning to feel 


be getting proud, and begin- 
And 
in the spring, when they saw the grass springing 
in John Wilkes’ gar 


ises and daisies showing 


better than their neighbors. 


up, and the pretty borders, 
den, and the 
their heads, they were sure he was proud, and 


felt better than his neighbors, Not a bit of it : 


’ 


bright eroe 


when walking by his garden, 


as they found out 
(they were not obliged to pick their way in front 
of John Wilkes’s cottage, for he had Jaid boards 
along and made a dry clean walk,) they stopped 
to chat with Mary Wilkes, over the fence. 
“Well, Miss Wilkes, 


have got, to be 


what beautiful posies you 
sure: for my part, I can’t s 


look at 


my mud-hole, I know I couldn’t make such po- 


how you *ve growed ’em so quick. Jest 
sies grow there, if I tried all my life.” 

; indeed, you could, Mrs. Moss, if you 
tried only one season. Why, don’t you remem- 


ber what kind of a place this was 


‘O ves. 


last spring 
: pring, 
n we took it?” 


‘Yes, yes, 


and you ’ve five children, and y« 


whe 
[ do, and how you’ve done it all; 
su take in tailor- 
in’. Well, things will always grow for some 
folks !” 

“ And things will al ways grow for other folks, 
Mrs. Moss. 


hour’s work on your yard every morning, before 


Now, just ask your man to put an 
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it is time to go to his work, as my man does: and 


then you rise yourself an hour earlier, and spend 
that hour in your garden, and I will give youall 
the flower seeds you will plant, and see what a 
different place yours will be next year.” 

“T'll do it, Miss Wilkes.” And as it was with Mrs. 
Moss, so it was with all, or nearly all her neigh- 
bors. And as their places improved year by year, 
just so they grew in self-respect, and real eleva- 
tion of character; as they themselves expressed 
it, “they felt more like folks.” And as the ex- 
ternal appearance of their little places improved, 
so did the interior of their cottages improve in 
neatness and order ; and their children look nicer, 
and are taught to behave as it becomes the chil- 
dren to behave who live in white-washed cottages, 
with flowers before the door. Ah, Clay street, 
(it was not named after Henry Clay, dear reader, 
but took its name from its own clay soil,) Clay 
street is a different place from what it was when 
{ was a child, 

But I did not sit down to tell you about Mary 
Wilkes or Mrs. Moss, though they are both very 
good friends of mine, but to conduct you, if you 
will go with me, dear reader, to a small and hum- 
ble dwelling, standing beyond and apart from 
the rest, on the side of a hill, at whose foot runs 
We this little 


foot-bridge, enter the gate, and pass through this 


a clear little stream. will cross 
row of shrubbery up to the door of the cottage. 
Part of this 
Scotch couple, and I have never entered their 
door that the words of the sweet old Seotch 
song, “John Anderson, my Jo John,” did 
They were, indeed, going 


hand in hand down the hill of life, 


cottage was occupied by an old 


not 
come to my mind. 
after wand- 
ering over its thorny and rugged paths for 
many weary years. But though the way had 
been rough, and the Lord had led them by “a 
way which they knew not,” these dear old 


people, so near the grave, loved to sing of his 


yet 


loving kindness and tender merey. 

But let us open the door, and enter the cottage. 
the clean and 
rful blaze, the little 


How neat and cheerful it looks: 
nicely sanded floor, the che« 
strip of rag-carpet by the side of the fire, where 


the old people always sit, the little stand, with 
the large old family Bible on it, and lastly, but 
most important of all, the dear old people them- 
side old 


knitting, and her husband read- 


selves, always in their place by side ; 
Janet, with her 
from the Bible, or 


They had always belonged to the same 


ing to her some other good 
book. 
humble rank of life in which I found them, and 
yet the old gentleman’s cheerful, hospitable, court- 
ly welcome, as he rises and extends both hands 


to greet us, would grace a much nobler dwelling. 
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‘ 


There was none of that feeling of } ride about 


| these people which I so often met with in their 


neighbors, and which led them to think that I 
considered it a great condescension to visit them, 
and a matter of charity to leave them the tract. 
There was no resenting of any offers of aid, in 
the way of little comforts or delicacies in time of 
“You 
may send it round if you choose, but I guess we 
No, these dear 


old people were cordial, kind, and frank, ready 


sickness, with the words I so often heard, 
could afford to get it ourselves.” 


to receive a favor in the spirit in which it was 
offered, and more ready to offer kindness, when 
in their power to do so, than to receive it. 

Many an hour of pleasant intercourse have I en- 
joyed with these charming old people, an lLalways 
felt that “it was good to be there.” Thanks for 
mercies past were ever on their lips, and cheerful 
hope for the future beamed from their wrinkled 
faces. And though their sailor son was lost be- 
neath the wave, and their only daughter, their 
darling Jessie, had died in the first year of her 
marriage, and, with her “baby on her breast,” 
had been laid in the 
though their oldest son, their hope and pride, and 


cold ground; aye, and 


he whom they fondly trusted would be the stay 


and support of their old age, and close their eyes 
in death, had disappointed their fond hopes, and 
though living was worse than dead to them, these 
aged servants of God would still say, from their 
hearts, “The Lord is just and right,” “He doeth 
all things well.’ 

The love of these dear old 


other was truly beautiful to see; one of 


people for each 

them 
was never seen without the other; they sat to- 
gether in the house, and though they did not 
often walk together by the way, yet they 


rarely failed to go to the house of God in compa- 


very 
ny; the old man supporting his tottering footsteps 


with his cane, and his old wife leaning on his 


arm. I often looked at them at such times with 
a feeling of sadness, thinking of the utter deso- 
lation of the solitary mourner, when “one should 
be taken and the other left.” 

And my fears were soon realized. I was sit- 
ting reading one summer Sunday afternoon, the 
a little girl 
if the 


services of the day being over, when 
the door, and 
lady would please come down and see old Mrs. 
Much 


shocked, I hastily prepared to accompany the 


rang at wanted to know 


Angus, for they thought she was dying. 
little messenger, questioning her on the way as 


All J could 
the 


to the cause of the old lady ’s illne Ss, 
had 


night, had been growing worse all 


taken ill in 


day, and the 


learn was, that she been 


doctor, who had just been there, said that she 


could not live more than an hour or two. 
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As I approached the 
expected, that it was fill Among 


2 of a higher rank, the room of the sick and 


| place. 


: admitted, one by on 


dying is a sacre A few chosen friends 





al 





, and that as a very great 


favor, Bat am ng those in the humble 


society, in villages like ours, it is a matter o! 
course, tha i i extreme illness, and 


of death draws near, 
ill the friends and neighbors, 


especially when the hour 
é I 


often those 


and 


ai -_ oat 
VhO bDelone to neither 


of these classes, throng to 
the house, and crowd the room of the sufferer 


sometimes almost to suffocation. 


Particularly is 


this the case on Sund ty, When these people have 
nothing else to do. 
Seeing the sitting-room quite full, and per- 


ceiving that the bed-room where 


the old la ly 


was lying was still more so, | drew back hesi- 


tating about ent ring: but one of the women see- 
me, came out and said, “Oh, do go in ma’am, 
she has been wishing so that 


As I went in, I said s 


eating atm 


ou would come.” 


mething about the suffo- 


here of the room, and asked whether 


it would not be bett rif those of the friends who 
would be of no u should retire: but no one 


seemed inclined t 


d man sat by the bed side, his hand 


i cet oe 
clasped in that of his d , and his head 


ving wif 
leaning upon it. 
eome, for he did not raise his head on 


I missed his hospitable wel 
my ap 


proach. Grief had mastered every other feeling. 


But the old lady turned towards me, and such a 
amile of he aven }* 14 be amed from her lovely 
countenane I had never before seen, and 
never since b t She pressed my hand, but 

id nothing at first. Some of her neighbors and 
friends sat around the bed, and with a freedom 

pulsive to more 1 natures, remarked upon 
t} approaching end of her who was dying. 


“ Another saint almost got home!” sighed one 


crroaned anothe 


‘ds, “almost home,” 


old man she said, 
ee 


Andrew?” “Tm 


to, Janet; ['m tryin’ to, dear old wife; but 
‘Put your trust in the Lord, Andrew 


lal 


> and Ile 


it for ashort time she 


suddenly 





said alse } ip, friends, raise me up, and let 
me look upon the setting sun ¢ reen 
earth for the last time.” The burving-ground 


on the hill side was in sight of her window. Ws 


raised her up, and long 


and then she said,— 


1 earnestly she gazed, 


avalse youl 


raise vour head, 
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old husband ; see how the sun streams across the 
very spot where this poor body will lie. You 
ean look upon it from this very window.” 
“T shall na’ look upon it Jong, Janet.” 

“No, Andrew, it will na’ be long before we lie 
side by side; it will na’ be long before we shall 


meetin our Father’shome. Dry your tears, then, 
1 that 


where I shall really be; 


faith upo 


Andrew, and fix the eye of 
heavenly home, and, 
friends, I charge you all to meet me there.” 

As I was talking in a low voice with old Janet, 
and repeating in her ear some precious promises 
calculated to sustain the dying saint, one of her 
Methodist frien 


which several voice 


s suddenly struck up a hymn, in 
Their 
tlv; an 1 altogether, under the 


s immediately joined. 
voices ble nh le 1 swee 
circumstances, the 


solemn, as they all joined in the chorus, “ Going 


impression was affecting and 


home to gl ry '” In the midst of the singing, the 
old lady fell into what appeared to be a gentle 
slee Dp, and feeling that I could be of no further 
use, | kissed her 
the house. At 


woman of the house, 


forehead and slipped quietly from 
the door I was stopped by the 


who had her apron at her 


eves. “Oh dear, said she, “to think 


that I shall nev 


ma’am,” . 


ry again hear their dear old voices, 


as they sang their morning and evening hymn, 
when they prayed and read the Bible together.’ 
The next morning I heard that old Janet had 
never wakened from the apparent slumber into 
which she had fallen while I was there. Iler spirit 
had most probably ‘gone home to glory,” even 
singing the words. 


of old Andrew 


while those about. her were 


I did not vo to the house wain 


till I went to the funeral. was 
standing gazing upon the coffined form of my old 
friend, when I heard a step, 
[ found the old 


emed uneonscious of my pre 


! 
riveted on the 


and looking round, 
man standing beside me. He 
senee, but stood 
face of his 


with his eves 


wife. Soon the bi 


r drops began to roll down his 


cheeks and fall on the sanded floor: then he 


leaned over her, and parting her gray hair on her 
forehead, and smoothing it with his hand, he said, 
over and over again, in atone of ine: pre ssible 


tenderness, “Dear Janet; sweet auld wife: dear, 
ina rain, his white locks flow 


ing about in the wind, leaning on the arm ofa 
whom I had never before seen. 
to his father’s 
and reformed, only to help lay 


He had re 


1 with the means to 


middle aged man, 
It was the prodigal son returned 


} + + 
nouse, repe ntanit 


the ashes of his mother in the dust. 


turned a reformed man, an 


" = 
comiortable: to 


make his parents settle down 


with them, and to atone to them as far as he could 
lo co for the years of grief he had caused them. 
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THE OUTLET OF 


The 


man, however de eply his soul n ight be imbued 


artist’s choice is admirable! Could any 


with taste and love for the poetry of nature, 
make a better selection from 
the beautiful 
take the romantic purlieus 


among all the lov ely 
affords? Let 


of Switzerland—let 


spots earth him 


him sail over the Loire, (as superb a stream as 
any in the world excepting our own Hudson, )}— 
let him journey over both Hemispheres, and he 
will not find a spot better calculated to make a 
picture. It is romance itself—the very essence of 


the 


Any one, with a 


natural beauty—the concentration of creed 
and liturgy of nature’s God. 
soul above the m rely-mechanical attributes of | 
social life, could become either a poet ora painte r 
by residing upon such a spot as this. If not, 
there is no inspirationin landscape. 

Lake George lies a little south and west of Lake 
Champlain, its outlet being about four miles from 
the head of its larger companion, It was dis 
eovered in July, 1669, (nearly two centuries ago, ) 
by Samuel D. Champlain, about eleven years be 
ethened Puri 
laced their toil-worn feet from the May 
flower upon the rock at Plymouth, The dise 


Hols 


fore the sturdy and conscience-stren 
tans | 
Ver- 
Lake, 
appa 


rently mysterious characte r of its ol igi L. It 


er named it Lake St. Sacrament or 


because of the purity of its waters and th 
has 
no inlets, itssources being « ntirely its own springs. 
It is famous for having been the se f the first 


the 


nm 
oht upon this contin 

This loug 
sdrawn) by Mr. ( hamplain, 
the Indians, 
1669. In 


blunderbus 


battl ever tou nt with 


aid of gunpowder was ht (exactly 
where our plate wa , 
the discoverer, agai 
of July, in the y: 
killed 


Ls og 
Chieis, 


net on the 29th 


he 


*, three Troquois 


year this battle 
with his own 
Th 
der the command of ( hamplain, and by the Al- 


gonqguln tribe 


the [roquois. 


contest was disp ited by whites, un 


of red men, led and directed by 


Lake George is, or 0 iwht to be, noted for being 


tin the imme liate vicinity of which Aber 


+} zy 
the sp 
crombie fought his memorable battle against the 
French in 1758— pursuing the tight from the mar- 


vin of the outlet to Fort Ticonderoga, where the 


LAKE 





GEORGE. 


outlet enters Lake Champlain. Abererombie, as 


is well known to the student of domestic history 


attacked the fort, and did not retire from pursu- 


ing his assaults thereupon until compelled by the 
loss of twenty hundred men. 
At its head is, at the present tim 


} 


Caldwell, where 


e, the tow 


is situated “The Lake Hoi se,” 


the most superior hotel situated at the most fash- 
lace in 


“Lake House” is kept by 


| and 


ionable and most delicious watering ] 
United States. The 

Hon. J. F. Sherrill ; it 
improved to meet the increasing visitations of 


the 


was of late enlarg 
publie, and is now a summer 1 
no equal in this country. It commands a splen 
did point where Al 
barked 16,000 men, (July t, 
Mountain, and of the relics of Fort William Hen- 


view of the ercrombie en 


1758, )—of Freneh 
ry and Fort George, 

It will be recollected that the 
of these forts 


terest 


first-mentior 


is endowed with a melancholy in- 


as having formed the 


forgotten surrender and eking bi 


the English by the French and Indians under the 


{ General Montealm, in 1747—an vent 





vividly and ably comr rated in Cooper Last 
of the Mohican 

These are not the only t ! ssociatio? 
either of the past or th pre nt bye , ng 
t » this place To | rnand « the 1 the re 
der must visit Lake ¢ reve: al f he « - 


it one 


pronounce upon 
globe’s surface, and commend us for our taste in 
selecting it for th ubj et of our lusts on, We 
will frankly confess that either he or ourself is 
egregiously mistaken 
. 1 ’ 
) ake Creorge we an pro riy Vv. sun 
Of Lal ge we can pro] D ‘ 
that to be nature in its most att: \ i 
* To him who tn the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visih! ea 
A various language f 
Pe) | ha oice ¢ ' 
And e'oquence ot b ty 
Into his darker musings, wit 
And healing sympathy, that ste Ww 
Their ies ere | ware BRvyant 











PROFESSOR 


INVENTOR OF THE TELEGR 


Morse’s Magnetic Telegraph far outstrips rail- 
roads, steamboats, and all those other modern in- 
ventions and improvements which are so rapidly 
and effectually revolutionizing business, society, 
and the entire order of the things that were. Its 
advantages to business men are inealeulable. A 
Baltimore or Buffalo merchant, or any large 
operator, has an application for $10,000 worth 
of goods, which he has on hand, excepting one 
quality or variety of one kind, the want of which 
will prevent the sale. At four o’clock he des- 
patches a telegraphic order to New York for the 
wanted items, and in an hour they are on their 
way—of which he is informed in fifteen minutes 
end they are in Baltimore the next morning; 
whereas it would have taken three or four days 
to have obtained them by letter, which is longer 
than his customer can wait. Nor can he know 
whether the New York merchant can or hassup- 
plied him till return of mail, perhaps ten times 
as many hours as it is minutes by telegraph. It 
will probably completely revolutionize existing 
modes of doing business; for when telegraphic 


lines become extended, and its transmitting pow- 
ers vastly improved, as they doubtless will be, 
Western, Southern, Northern—all business men, 
instead of leaving their businessand going to dis 
tant cities, will order by telegraph what, and as, 


they want. 


Or a person dies, me of whose very near 
friends live at a distance, A letter will not 


reach them in season for them to arrive before 
decomposition compels the burial, and even then 


it may lay in the post-office for days, whereas the 


telegraph will enable those many hundreds of 
| ; 


miles off to be present: and thus of innumerable 
eases like these. Its prospective advantages, and 
the num] of useful « 


which it will yet be 
made to subserve, exceed all computation, 

But it in the world of mind proper that it 
is destined to effect by far the greatest revolution, 
xl; coupled with pho 
nography, it will place any important speech, 

livered in any part of our vast nation, in 


the hands of the entire country while it 


is being delivered. Thus, phonography now re- 
g I \ 


SAMUEL F. 








B. MORSE. 





APH—WITH A PORTRAIT. 


ports a speech verbatim, and, by having seveyal 
sets of wires—< spe cially after the telegraph has 
been still further improved*—it ean be trans- 
mitted in takes, as the printers parcel off matter 
wanted immediately, and sent throughout the 
land, there to be set up, and the first part prin- 
ted and circulated before the last part is delivered! 
As, when Fulton first navigated the Hudson by 
steam, none conceived it possible that this new 
motive power, great as it was considered, could 
ever be made to accomplish a thousardth part of 
what it has already done—and it is yet in its 
merest infaney—so we can form no conception 
of the wonders the telegraph is destined, in the 
lapse of ages, to accomplish. See what it has al- 
ready done in connection with the press, See 
how many new papers it has given birth to all 
along its lines, every one of which go forth to 
rouse and develop mind. In short, it has liter- 
ally electrified the civilized world. And if it 
achieves all this in the green tree, what will it 
do in the dry? Time alone can answer. 

The claim of Prof. Morse to the real original 
invention of the magnetic Ti legraph has been 
disputed, but never disproved, But whether the 
abstract conception of the idea is first due to 
him or not, it is evident that the practical reali- 
zation of it in the form which now so wonderful 
ly subserves the convenience and interest of men, 
is the result of his genius and perseverance. His 
machine was the first one used in this country, 
and beyond all question, it was due to his en rgy 
that the experimental lines were erected, whose 
success led to the adoy tion of all others. Prof. 


Morse is distinguished not only for his inventive 


skill, but for many other traits of genius, either of 


which alone would make him distinguished. An 
artist of high powers and attainments, his r« pu- 
tation is scarcely second to that of any American, 
He, is also, a scholar, a gentleman, and a Christian, 
ade 
the most agreeable and useful characteristics of 


private life. 


* One of its recent improvements uses LETTERS, as in prin 


ting, and others will be added as time rolls on. 


ning the reputation of his genius by many of 











READING FOR 


In resuming the brief notices of such portions of the 
current issues of the Press, as appear best adapted to the 
tastes and wants of the Christian Family, it will be the 
Editor’s desire to commend none that are 1 worthy of 
such a companionship. The number of new books is now 
so great, and the range, both of character and topics, so ex- 
tensive, that with the most voracious reader selection 
becomes a necessity. No parent could if he would, and if 
he be a Christian parent, would not if hee i, introduce 


to the study of his family al/ the works now iss g. even 


from the better class of publishing houses 
ability, interest, and moral influence, there is a wide dif- 
ference, which it is at once natural and prudent to consider, 
before incurring the expense of procuring any Yet how 


few have the time or the opportunity to ascertain this 





difference. The offices 
telligent friend, whose position and profession make him 


acquainted with all the changes of the literary market. have 


gere fore, of a trustworthy and in- 


no inconsiderable utility. We kpow that many readers de- 


pena much upon the ii e indications which the editorial 
notices of their favorite journal afford, and regulate their 
consumption of literary food much by the price-current they 





there discern. 


It is this unpretending, but rea 











£ elu that we 
undertake for our readers and friends, not so well ¢ m- 
stanced for understanding the worth a character of the 
new books thatappear. We enter upon: r al analys 
of the works we notice; we undertake not t escribe all 
their excellences, nor to outline their arg ents. nor 
expose all their defects We shall mend only those 
works that appea t 8 eg i, and be spe ally 
lapted for the improvement and entertainment the re- 
fined family circle. Books that are evil er gh t erit 
our condemnation and sm, we shall simply ignore 
We are ne alled por te demi é an € A eI- 
tain not recomme i We believe 1 he reader, 
wing up ir il ince er s a y iy pe i 1 
10nth to month, w na ea g ‘ 
ection o1 a é so 8, } essing me 1) 
worth, and we dese gapia ng € buy 
family. Such at least, sha ‘ nscie a 
The busy press of the Messrs. Carter has recently ad- 
ed several valuable works to their already la ge al - 
cious lis Among l1wew pal arly spe y 
their reprint of Dr. Stebbing’s transla n the J r 
John Calvin, by Dr. Paul Henry, in tw avo V " 
he ft t ol whict niy has ye peare a ic- 
unts this is to be regarded as a 1 > ere ! ul 
I LI tr elig > ra re t a 
K Ol ma € i ng ge ‘ I g e 
esults of research which none but a Gern é y 
and bringing to light every fact the Ref r’s ne 
essary for a complete history of his labors, ar view 
his character The noble enthusiasm of the | grapher 
iffects the reader ; he scerns, almost from the € 
the traces of a great a manly ch ter, and the ents 
an eventful and a mportant life. Calvin’s ence 
vas greatly ncerned in promoting and shaping the Re- 
rma n, and } e wa f the eleme he 
ral and su e Ilow great and good he was y 
readers are aware rhere is an earnest ty and 





candor which all will admire, whether or not the biogra- 


g 
pher’s conclusions are always adopted ; and many impor- || 


THE FAMILY. 
























































tant facts connected with the Refor n are here first 
brought to our knowledge. It does much towards correct 
ing popular mistakes concerning Calvin, and presents the 
neaments ofa great soul, an energetic will, anda self-de- 
nying and devoted life 
Egypt, its scenery and iabitants, form the topics of 
two new works, which may be commended to the lovers of 
this profitable and entertainin ass of reading Th 
Lands of the Moslem, by El ttim, is the title a 
clear, graphic, and very sensible work yj ed by the 
CaRTERs, describing the tour a pra al and elli- 
gent traveie desir $ Ol cransm ing ia isiy, the 
striking i! press he novel and s gs . the 
Orient here are many books more picturesque and et 
tertaining ; Dut it 18 seid that we are sos 38 y put 
in the shoes of the tourist, and enabled to se " 
and suffer with him, as this clear-headed a t rives 
to do All the minutia « ent, expense, r e,t - 
bles mpositions and perils which t inary t er 
encounters, are carefully t while at the same time the 
more striking events a scenes a epicte One 
finds here more nforma n in ent Le! und 
ries from the ul a n ness of impression which 
many a rhay ay might IT art 
Ihe other work on gyi Appear y g the month, 
s from e press of the HlanprRs, ¢ ed Nile Notes 
a Howadjt Ln ¢ 1 y exe t uy ] 
tempts 3 escript . creates | es strangely 
cr $ scenes that inake I t ea 1,a8 Ahd 
da es the rea y pa ama ant ws nN ex 
al I ] [ those ¢ I a risa et, 
i! i ‘ Lh poe y pie 5 ’ 
veme he deligh y ] e is 8 esel 
in uf ebrated ! t gh many re 
spe } e su} W 4 t t e 
al 1 t 
ar e i € ‘ ‘ . ‘ 
cer a ely u | e 
The Genius of Scoti A series I ‘ 
¢ thes ule " " 
le ( S Atl y ‘ A i ‘ 
é wh i “ \1 Cal 
re DROTHERS \ A é i Ani a ra n 
ie grea en ol aliv 1 iwi e " i 
bracter are as i ea st re é 
" degree ‘ y s hile t 
= t i n ‘ i 
work. enla 1 , , es : 
n i tu e A J i 
The Con é I rida,a : ! i 
ble » the « ya ils 
he pen of he e Irv nephe \ 
] ng. al in € ‘ é 
1 e ‘ 
8S ir is { t ite t et es r " , 
with grea nterest, and he t 1 f 
historian I'he t S career are angely 
t g and 1 1 t e 
desire a far A AY will ta y . 
country It is pt he ul m0 With ' ‘ 
of Washington Irving's works, now isu 
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POETRY BY BARRY CORNWALL. 
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Came here, come here and dwell. 


WOOD NYMPHS. 


MUSIC BY G. H. CURTIS. 
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A FUNERAL 


Tue extinction of human life causes a kind of 
paralysis in all within a sphere to be affected by 
it; and a funeral, especially in the country, is 
more powerful in calling forth human sympathy 
than any other event. This is natural; we might 
expect it ; and itis confirmed by experience and 
observation. How could it be otherwise! For 
the strong love of life with which man is endow- 
ed; the tender affection that binds him to his 
kindred, and to objects around him ; the agency 
that he may have had in the business of society ; 
and, especially, the changes in his own family, in 
the body politic, and in the sphere of the produc- 
tive elements of the community, render his de- 
mise, particularly if he has been distinguished in 
his generation, an occurrence of overpowering 
influence. Fora season, at least, there will be a 
general and a solemn pause, both in labor and 
pleasure; for a season, at least, the deep foun- 
tains of the soul will be completely broken up ; 
and for a season, the machinery, mental and 
physical, of which he was a part, seems to stop 
its revolutions, ifnot to roll its ponderous wheels 
backward. This is a component of the philosophy 
into which everything spiritual, or physical, of the 
great kingdoms of the world, is resolved. It is 
of the 
first recorded annals of human mortality, funeral 


not strange, therefore, that from the time 


solemnities should have been characterized by de- 
monstrations of individual and public grief. A 
full history of such solemnities would form a de- 
partment in our literature of the most absorbing 
interest, 

With 


we are 


funeral solemnities in our own families 
all familiar. And 
ed them, surrounded by conventional pomp and 


who has not witness- 


magnificence, in the high places of our own be- 
loved realm ? Who has not read of them in other 
realms—in ancient as well as in modern times ? 
The noble obsequies of Marcellus by a patriotic 
people, have been a theme, in all succeeding ages, 
of admiration and eulogy. But even these do not 
compare with those of the venerable founder of 
the Jewish nation, the splendor of which is with- 


out a parallel in history. His remains were fol- 


IN THE 


COUNTRY. 


lowed to the place of their interment, nearly two 


hundred miles in a distant country, not only by 


his son Joseph and his brethren and all bis father’s 
household, but by 


of his house 


all the se:vants of Pharoah ; 
the elders and all the elders of 
Egypt conducting the most solemn lamentations, 
being an itinerant national multitude, resembling 
If to this 


any counterpart can be found, it is in those na 


in its progress a mighty river or flood, 


tional demonstrations of honor and homage which 
have been shown to some of the venerated fathers 
of our own republic, when their remains have 
been followed from city to city, and state to state, 
by the most illustrious of their compeers and by 
crowds of deeply-stricken citizens, And what 
pomp and splendor were exhibited when the re 
mains of a chieftain 


brought from the sea girt isle, where for years 


renowned Gallic were 
they had slumbered, to be deposited in the land 
he once called his own ! 

And in less imposing exhibitions of the kind, 
there has often been witnessed a solemnity and 
a moral sublimity found under no other circum 
That 


marble, and those affections cold as polar ice, 


stances, heart must indeed be hard as 
which receive no impression and evince no emo 
tion, when, amidst the darkness of night and the 
howlings of the ocean, the cold and lifeless body of 
the mariner, or of the female hectic on a voyage 
for health, is, in the language of the Church 
Burial Service, committed to the deep. Not less 
impressive is the burial, by torch light, of the 
slain of an army under a flag of truce or voluntary 
suspension of dire conflict: the death-like silence 
being interrupted only by the clear voice of the 
chaplain, the funeral dirge of the band, or the 
well-timed minute discharge of the cannon. That 
of the British General Fraser, as described by 
Madame Riedesel, prior to the surrender of Bur 
goyne, is full of thrilling interest 

Our present purpose, however, is to depict the 
mute eloquence of funeral solemnities in rural 
life, where there is no pomp—no extraneous cir 
cumstances toimpress the mind. The first funeral 
we ever attended, was when at the age of eigh; 
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years; and the whole scene and the impressions 
we received, are as fresh and vivid, as though it 
were yesterday, though more than half a century 
since. It was of a lady alittle past the me- 
ridian of life, and belonging to the best class of 
society in anew country with a sparse popula- 
tion. Our own home was three miles distant ; 
but that was no obstacle to a pedestrian atten- 
dance. Seemingly, the members of every family 
in the town, young and old, male and female, 
were there. It was in the busy season of May, 
but the farmers had all left their work. All 
joined to mingle their sympathies with those of 
the afflicted, and to share in the moral instruction 
furnished by the event. Such was the respect 
then paid in a new settlement to a deceased fel- 
low mortal, although to most present she had 
been personally but little known ; and such was 
the readiness of all to receive the instruction fur- 
nished in a scene there so unusual. Such an 
awakened sensibility to the grief of others, and 
to the admonitions of religion to be themselves 
also ready, presents a feature in society, if old 
fashioned, truly lovely. It gives character to 
those who possess it, infinitely better than all the 
affected indifference and levity in relation to such 
subjects, now-a-days of no rare occurrence. Now, 
with one sex, it is too often looked upon as un- 
manly at least, to give such heed to these ad- 
monitions of Providence, and, even in the other 
sex, it too often appears that there is more regard 
to the popular conventional exhibitions of what 
is practiced in fashionable life, than to the indul 
gence of genuine grief, or the religious culture of 
their own hearts. 

The population of the whole town, as it were, 
we have already remarked, was there ; not only 
filling the entire house, which was large, but 
more were collected about the house, than were 
init. The lower parts of the windows were all 
blocked up by human forms—so were the door. 
ways and the avenues to them. <A profound 
silence pervaded the whole mass. Nota whisper 
was heard. Every look was downcast, and the 
pulsations of every bosom denoted sorrow. The 
funeral services consisted of prayers, a sermon, 
and singing Dr. Watt’s hymn—“ Hark from the 
tomb, a doleful sound !” producing in us a thrill- 
ing awe that will never be forgotten, and from 
the appearance of the crowd each one felt himself 
a brother or of kindred consanguinity. 


To this succeeded the removal of the corpse, on 
the shoulders of the pall-bearers, to the grave, 
some distance off, in a corner of the orchard. First 
followed the afflicted husband, a portly, gentle- 
manly-looking farmer, pensive and sad, but with- 








out visible emotion—probably the more oppress- 
ed, because his sorrow had no vent in tears. Next 
to him, in the train, were the two oldest children, 
a son and a daughter, advanced nearly to adult 
stature ; then a still younger sister, leading by 
the hand, alittle brother of our own age—say 
eight years. The more distant relatives and the 
attendants upon the occasion voluntarily joined 
With what sad- 
So absorbed were all in 


in a dense and long procession. 
ness it moved forward ! 
deep thought, that nature seemed as if hushed 
to unwonted stillness and responsive emotion ; 
and it required little effort of the imagination to 
see the heavens spreading over the whole group 
a mantle befitting the occasion. It wasa clear 
bright day with spring's genial influences, so that 
within and without all was harmony. 

At length the grave was reached, and the coffin 
was lowered into it! To us, the scene being an 
entirely new one, as well as to the stricken 
family, this was seemingly more than could be 
sustained. The little fellow named sobbed aloud, 
trembled like an aspen leaf, and apparently, had 
it not been for his sister, who held him by the 
hand, would have fallen or leaped into the grave 


upon his pulseless mother ! 


We wept too, and 
almost lost the locomotive power to withdraw 
from the spot and return to our own home. Such 
was the impression on us that we ever afterwards 
cherished for this boy a warm affection. The 
affection became reciprocal, and then led to 
personal friendship and great intimacy that con- 
tinued fifty-two or fifty-three years, when he fol- 
lowed his mother to the bourne whence no one 
returns. Were we near his final resting place, 
we should not fail to make a pilgrimage to it, 
both to indulge in those natural impulses which 
bind kindred hearts in one bond of affectionate 
union, and to revive and invigorate those moral 
impressions received by us on the occasion des- 
cribed. This narrative of the incident here given 
has no connection with our main design. It is 
given simply to corroborate by our own expe- 
rience the influence of a funeral in the country. 
We believe that incident did materially and per- 
manently change the tone of our social charac- 
ter. 

Our intended memoir is yet to be rehearsed. 
The prominent facts are not unlike those in hun- 
dreds of country funerals, denoting the respect 
that is manifested in a rural population for the 
memory of a deceased member of it, as well as 
friendship for surviving relatives. Among all 
the endearing amiabilities of which we are capa- 
ble, we know of no one besides so precious. The 
idea of seeing a whole community make a delib 
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erate pause when one of their number becomes 
sick or dies—or suspend their own labors or plea- 
sures in order to administer to the needy or af- 
flicted, shows that our common brotherhood is 
duly recognized by them; and that there is, in 
man, a spirit of communion and fellowship, as 
if we were all the children of the same heavenly 
Father. Even the tolling of the church bells, at 
a country funeral, makes an impression on a pass- 

‘ ing traveler, or the people generally, of more 
deep seriousness than an ordinary dissertation or 
sermon on human mortality. 

Sometime about the middle of October, 1889, 
we had occasion to make a journey through one 
of the best agricultural districts in New Eng- 
land, and to stop a few days at a place, for con- 
venience, we shall call Beemantown. We ar- 
rived at the neat village hotel just as the harvest 
moon was presenting to view her full-orbed disc, 
in its wonted beauty at that season of the year. 
The surrounding country denoted a thrift and 
good taste that usually attend well educated la- 
bor applied to agriculture. In the village were 

several stores, a Gothic church, a capacious aca- 
demical edifice, and sundry mechanical estab- 
lishments; all was neatness and simplicity; and 
nothing was to be seen or heard indicating idle- 
ness, poverty, or a lack of good morals. The 
loveliness of an evening during the season of the 
harvest moon, especially in rural situations, is too 
well known to require description, for it has long 
been the subject of poetic delineation and eulogy. 
After supper, we took a short walk, to witness 
the good order and tranquillity with which we 
were then surrounded ; and never had we before 
experienced from a serene sky, a mellowed at- 
mosphere, and an unbroken quietude, such'a 
mental charm—delightfully in contrast with the 
emotions arising from the bustle and excitement 
of the city. We felt as one might be supposed 
to have felt in Paradise, or in a land of undefiled 
spiritual existences. Of course we returned to our 
lodging-place well prepared for sleep. Soon were 
we lost in gentle slumbers. Never to us was 
sleep more sweet. The little fatigue of the day’s 
journey and the indescribable effect of metereo- 
logical and local influences, caused our slumbers 
to be like those of a healthful infant, without 
sighing or convulsive throbs or any change of 
features. 

Thus we probably slept two hours. Then the 
loud striking of the village clock announced the 
hour of midnight, and we awoke to behold the 
silvery light of the moon rendering every object 
about us as distinct as if in the light of day. 
When nature is thus wrapped in silence, one sud- 
denly aroused in this manner from his elumbers 


imagines himself a unit in the broad expanse ; 

yet his solitude causes no shrinking from exist- 

ence—no terror from imagined danger ; but his 

breath, like fragrant and gently undulating in- 

cense, rises to the great Spirit that shelters and 

upholds him. When in a kind of waking revery, 

the death-toned sound of the village church bell 

was heard, it fell upon us, as might be supposed, 
like the voice of the archangel, when announcing 
the end of time, will fall upon the living world; 
and before its waning cadence was entirely gone, 
or its echo from the distant hills came back to us, 
a second one, if possible still more impressively, 
fell upon us ;—then a third, and a fourth, till we 
counted fifty-two, at intervals of about twenty 
seconds between each ;—then a pause of a few 
minutes, which was succeeded by still another 
one, if possible yet louder than those before,— 
when all again was dead silence ; and we seemed, 
as it were, lost and alone, although, it might be, 
hundreds in the village felt as we did. 

Had we not known the usage of former times 
in the country, thus to toll the church bell, com- 
mencing as near as possible upon the last breath 
whenever one dies—the number of strokes being 
the number of years in the age of the deceased 
afterwards a single stroke, asin this case, signi- 

fying a male, and if two strokes, a female—the 
above, to us, would have been x mystery; but 
knowing it, we were apprized that a fellow mor- 
tal, a brother, of the age of fifty-two years, had 
at this still hour of midnight ceased to exist— 
bidding a last adieu to the pains and sorrows 
and disappointments, as well as to friends and 
relatives and the once-budding hépes and joys in 
life’s panorama. The reader need not be told 
that our thoughts became pensive and sad, and 
for the remainder of the night we knew not sleep, 
Had it not been so, we might rightly have been 
judged void of those amiable sensibilities which 
Far be it from us to be 
If the result of weakness we 


belong to our nature. 
ashamed of them 
rejoice in it. And it is a matter of course, that 
on the return of morning we inquired for whom 
had been made these demonstrations of reverence 
and respect. The following narrative is the re- 
ply to our inquiry :— 


In the year 1802, a youth, whose name we shall 
call Charles Beeman, left the homestead of his fa- 
ther, and took a clerkship in the city of New York. 
The father was of the third generation who had 
tenanted the same mansion and cultivated the 
same farm, thus rendered dear to the family by 
a thousand cherished associations. The house 
was indeed ancient, but from its age, its stateli- 
ness, and the lofty elms in front of it, was truly 
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venerable. The farm, too, was large and pro- 
ductive ; and the income of.it, under a prudent 
expenditure, had placed the proprietor in digni- 
fied independence and comfort. The family con- 
sisted of the parents and three children—two sons 
and a daughter. Charles was the eldest of the 
three, and unfortunately had imbibed the idea 
that the mercantile life was less severely taxed 
with toil, was more respectable, and, what was 
more in his imagination, was the only way to 
affluence. Accordingly he resolved to forsake the 
residence of his ancesiors, and to seek fortune in 
the city. The resolution might have denoted 
what is usually looked upon as superior talents 
and enterprize; but the sequel will show that 
the determination of the younger brother, who re- 
mained with his parents, was attended with far 
better results. 

The memoir of Charles Beeman, with non-es- 
sential variations, is that of thousands of young 
men, who, under similar circumstances, leave the 
country and repair to the city. From his career 
thousands may learn wisdom. He thought agri- 
culture a dull and irksome occupation, and that 
it was beneath the dignity of one of his imagined 
talents to spend his life in laying up thirty or 
forty thousand dollars, as his father had done, 
when he might become a merchant, and obtain 
five times that amount. He looked at the rich 
apparel and furniture and equipage of mer- 
chants, and at the display of merchandize and 
cash and stocks in the city ; and was completely 
bewildered with the fascinating picture. Ofcourse, 
away he went, spent six years as a clerk in one 
of the most respectable houses in that commer- 
cial emporium. The daughter of Squire Bee- 
man, as the father of Charles was generally de- 
nominated, soon married a young man of proper- 
ty, talents and character, and lives only a few 
miles distant; and James, the other son, with 
less brilliancy but more soundness than his bro- 
ther, remained on the homestead, married, and 
became one of the most respectable farmers of 
his state. He also was several times elected to 
the Senate of his state; and might have been 
sent to Congress, but preferred remaining at 
home. He and his father so labored and man- 
gage in 


aged that, when Charles was ready to eng 
business on his own account, he received, as his 
portion of the paternal estate, ten thousand dol- 
lars. At length the parents of James died, and 
he, of the fourth generation, with a family of chil- 
dren of which a prince might be proud, was left 
n sole possession of the Beeman homestead. As 


might be inferred, he was as independent as 
though he had possessed a million of dollars ; and 
it would be difficult to imagine anything not 


THE COUNTRY. 
within his reach that would have added to his 
enjoyment or his reputation. 

Charles Beeman commenced his career as a 
merchant under the most favorable auspices. His 
character was pure, his talents were quite re- 
spectable, and he had a cash capital of ten thou- 
sand dollars, with unlimited facilities from his 
mercantile acquaintance. For twenty years his 
course was most prosperous. Everything, seem- 
ingly,on which he placed his hand turned to 
gold. He became the president of a large bank- 
ing establishment. On the land and on the wa- 
ter he gave employment to hundreds of persons. 
He married, and, as usual under such circum- 
stances, had a splendid family establishment. 
His charities, too, were on the most liberal scale. 
His annual expenses could not have been less 
than eight or tenthousand dollars. His children, 
three sons and two daughters, as a matter of 
course, grew up with the most expensive habits 
for dress and amusements, without acquiring the 
habit of doing anything, or having the least re- 
ference to the means for a living. The conse- 
quence was, two of the sons became dissipated 
and diseased, and early sunk into the grave. The 
other son was amiable, and not immoral, but 
without efficiency for business, The two daugh- 
ters married young merchants, who, after a few 
years, were unfortunate, and involved their fa- 
ther-in-law in heavy responsibilities. By the aid 
of friends both were provided with foreign agen- 
cies. The broken-hearted daughters were, in a 
few years, relieved by death from poverty and 
mortification. Their days were few: their sun 
rose in beauty and brilliancy, but was soon over- 
cast, and went down in the darkness of night. 
Their early hopes of happiness budded in great 
profusion, but a blighting mildew caused them all 
to wither and die without fruit. Their fond mo- 
ther soon joined them in the world of spirits. 

The affairs of Charles Beeman were hastening 
to a perilous crisis. As usual, misfortunes come 
not singly. His own family expenses had been 
enormous. Sundry ordinary business losses, 
which, at former periods, would scarcely have 
been thought of, but now, in connection with an 
accumulation of disasters, became insupportable. 
There was no other alternative—bankruptcy was 
the unavoidable result. His carriage and horses 
were first sold; then his furniture and house, and 
he took lodgings in a hotel. His business being 
completely broken up, he retired from his office 
in the bank. The only alleviating circumstance 
in all this revulsion was that his feeble surviving 
son was furnished with the office of porter and 
messenger in the same institution, on a salary 
just sufficient to give him a decent living. What 
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a desolation for one who, a few years previous, 
had estimated his wealth by hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, and had prided himself, at least, 
with beautiful daughters, who, with their mother, 
were the center of attraction in every sphere of 
fashionable life! If there is anything to break 
down the spirit of a man, it is this. To such an 
one, the light of day and the blackness of mid- 
night are much alike. An unvarying paralysis 
settles down upon the soul. 
completely prostrated ! 

For a few years the friends of Charles Beeman 
attempted to inspire him with vigor to engage in 
mercantile brokerage, but it was to no purpose. 
He seemed to feel no motive for making the ef- 
fort. No one now depended on him for subsis- 
tence, and to him the world had completely 
ceased to offer any charms. 


His energies are 


His faint spirit 
seemed to yearn after some untried and unknown 
panacea for a curative of his malady. The op- 
portunity was soon discovered. Disease, which, 
like a ravenous beast lying in ambush to dis- 
cover the weakest position of the destined victim, 
soon seized upon our life-wearied, broken-down 
merchant. It would be difficult to tell whether 
& consciousness of the fact gave him joy or sor- 
row. He had, seemingly, but little remaining 
susceptibility for either. The world to him had 
become a dismal blank; and, as soon as rendered 
morally certain that his days were nearly num- 
bered, he acceded to the pressing invitation of his 
brother James, to return to Beemantown, and be- 
come one of his family at the old homestead. 
He did so; and a few trunks contained his ward- 
robe, and every vestige of his once large estate. 
He was there treated with the utmost kindness. 
Mrs. James Beeman and her lovely daughters 
were like angels of mercy; but they were never 
able to raise a smile on his pale, emaciated fea- 
tures; and in three months, ten days, and nine 
hours, the solemn tones of the church bell, at the 
still hour of midnight, as we before stated, an- 
nounced to the people of the village and town- 
ship that he had gone to the land of his fathers. 
There is one leaf more in the memoir of Charles 
Beeman. 

Becoming greatly interested in the narrative, 
of which the above is a mere abstract, we re- 
solved to attend his funeral, which was to be the 
second day afterward. During the interval there 
was a chastened sensation, which we had never 
before witnessed, for the death of an individual 
in private life. 
that calm and unobtrusive character, which is 
manifest only ina general and deep tran _uillity 


It, however, was a sensation of 


of spirit, and in the slow measured pulsations of 


labor and business, It was a sensation springing 
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from the deep recesses of the heart, and receiving 
no type from popuiar impulse or conventional 
power. 

The day for the funeral arrived. It was one 
of peculiar loveliness, so well known at that sea- 
son of the year. There was not a cloud to be 
seen, and seemingly not a breath of wind was 
felt. Nature was in harmony with the mellowed 
and subdued passions visible on every counte- 
nance. For some time previous to the hour ap- 
pointed for the funeral obsequies, the people 
from the remote parts of the town began to as- 
semble. There wasa general suspension of la 
bor and of business. Little groups were constant- 
ly arriving, and the village green was soon dot- 
ted over in every part. The church was filled to 
overflowing. Its ponderous bell announced the 
hour of two o'clock in a loud sepulchral cadence: 
The bell, a mile north of the village, ina few sec- 
onds gave a similar response ; then, at a corres- 
ponding interval of time, echoing among the sur 
rounding hills, was heard the other church bell of 
the town; thus the three, in regular alternations, 
uttered their mournful thrilling notes, till the 
corpse, and the procession of mourning relatives 
and friends, with slow and solemn steps, mea- 
sured the distance from the Beeman homestead 
to the house of prayer. Such a spectacle must 
be seen in order to be fully appreciated. One 
might as well impart to the marble statue or 
the canvas, the varying hues and the breathing 
of the living human form, as to give sufficient 
delineations of it with ink and paper. 


aq 


There was not, indeed, in the procession, a 
deeply afflicted widow, bowed down in sorrow 
for the loved one of her youth. ,There was not, 
indeed, a cluster of orphan children, convulsed 
with anguish for the loss of their only guide 
and support, a fond father. They were in mercy 
saved from this heart-rending hour, in being called 
away before him. But still, there was no want 
of sincere mourners. All present knew the sad 
history of his life; most of them had been fami- 
liar with his visage; all were impressed deeply, 
and saw in that history a memento of the vanity 
of the world’s brightest jewels. There was no 
boisterous lamentation; there were no passion- 
ate outpourings of stricken hearts; but the wide- 
spread, unstudied silence, the downcast demean- 
or, throughout this sad living mass, with here and 
there asilent tear, made demonstration that, in 
the human bosom, there is a chord that vibrates 
to another’s wo. Here was an irresistible admo- 
nition not to make haste in striving to become 
rich ; not to despise those frugal bounties which 
reward the cultivator of the soil; and especially, 


not with unguarded pace to press amid tempta 





tions and perils, the consummation of which, not 
unoften, is in the chill darkness of the grave ! 

We have read many essays and heard many 
homilies on the vanity of this world’s glory, the 
folly of pride and pompous exhibitions in social 
life, and especially the canker which fixes itself 
upon the heart of those who despise the charms 
of rural pleasure for the delusive splendors of 
the city; but the history of Charles Beeman 
made an impression upon us without a parallel. 
These few days in his native village made the 
country seem more lovely to us, and the city 
more fraught with perils and mental agonies than 
ever before imagined. Oh, that we had a pen to 
delineate all the incidents, and a pencil to place 
duly on canvas all the lights and. the shadows 
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blended into each other, in his memoir from the 
cradle to the grave! Oh, that hundreds of others, 
known to us, could have been present to witness 
what we witnessed, and to have received that im- 
pressive culture we received, and which, we ap- 
prehend, will never be effaced from our recollec- 
tion! And if the unnumbered young men in our 
country, now impatient of the toils and the mod- 
erate but sure gains to be expected upon their 
native hills and valleys, had witnessed it, there 
would not be such a perpetual rush to embark in 
adventures, and to grasp at objects presenting 
themselves to the inexperienced visual powers,— 
in magnitude surpassing the reality, as did the 
men first seen by St. Paul, after the scales had 
fallen from his eyes—* like trees walking !” 


TENNYSON’S LOCKESLEY HALL. 


“ Locxrstry Hatw” is a poem of great compass, 
and singular ingenuity and suggestiveness. Its 
central thought has not, perhaps, the breadth and 
comprehension of the idea of beauty and purity 
around which Wordsworth’s grand “ Ode on Im- 
mortality” groups itself; nor of the sublimer 
ideas of duty, sin, atonement, and restoration, 
which pervade the “Ancient Mariner” of Cole- 
ridge. It is set ona lower key-note, and ap- 
Its key- 


The open- 


peals, therefore, to wider sympathies. 
note is the universal passion of love. 
ing bars march triumphantly in the major strain ; 
but, unfortunately, they soon encounter an abom- 
inable discord. “Cousin Amy” proves false. We 
have then the old story of the course of true love 
never running smooth—the old wail over a uni 
versal eclipse of nature—the fine frenzy of a dis- 
appointed lover, who vows that he would have 
been an exception to all husbands, and have loved 
the fickle fair one “as never wife was loved!” 
His lamentations and reproaches in this valley 
of humiliation are quite distressing. But, ere we 
proceed farther, let us look for a moment at the 
cause of his sorrow. <A poet in love should be 
worth looking at. 

He was a model man. To a nature originally 
noble and heroic, he had added the culture of 
varied human learning. The present was warm 
and lovely, and served as a pedestal from which 
he laid his hand and heart on the past and the 
future, Passively recipient of the ceaseless in- 


flux of beauty, he was at the same time manfully 
active in the assimilating process of thought and 
meditation. To be, was to be blessed; but the 


bliss was not enough. Nature was a loving mo 


ther, and he reposed lovingly on her bosom. 
Time, as revealed in history, was awfully sub- 
] 


lime ; as adumbrated in prophecy and hope, it 
was radiant with unutterable glory. He was 
filled with the vision of the universe, and drew 
enjoyment from all parts of it. But its infinite 
impersonality was too much, or not enough, for 
him. He longed for a concentration of its worth 
and loveliness—for an incarnation after his own 
image and likeness; and in Cousin Amy he 
found, for a moment, the gentle and fairer half 
of his dissevered dual nature. 

Here, then, for the many millionth time, the 
vigilance of the guardian angels was eluded, and 
another son of Adam walked with his Eve in the 
bowers of Paradise. He had shared in the gene- 
ral expulsion, but the misfortune lay lightly upon 
him. He found the outside world not such a bad 
world, after all; and passed his early days in 
“nourishing a youth sublime.” But now came 
the fruit season; at all events, it 
eve of harvest. 


was the very 
He had awakened to the reality 
and bliss of life, which, till now, had been an un- 
Vast but 
vague impersonalities took shape and form, and 
ministered to him—Amy being the conjuror at 
whose bidding they came : 


substantial though pleasant dream. 































































** Love took up the glass of life, and turn’d it in his glowing | 
hands, 

Every moment lightly shaken ran itself in golden sands, 

Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all the chords 
with might, 


trembling 


o 


Smote the chord of self, which, pass’d in music 


out of sight.’’ 


Here, then, was the culminating point beyond 
which the projectile force of youthful enthusiasm 
and hope could not carry him. Here was the 
completeness of himself, in the gentle being who 
confessed a mutual love. 


If he should ever rise 
higher, it must needs be by a previous descent, 
more or less, and by virtue of another set of pro- 
jectile forces. He was caught in the mystical en- 
tanglements of another will than his own; and 
should Amy prove true, or should she prove false, 
in either case, it must be a trial to him. In the 
former case, though permitted to plight their 
vows in Eden, the vigilant guardians would soon 
find them out, and peremptorily serve them with 
notice to quit. They might woo and vow in 
Eden; but they must not lead their wedded life 
there. They must go out into the wilderness, and 
their glowing love must be tested by the tilling 
of the ground. Our poet-lover protests that his 
would have stood it nobly, better than any other 
son of Adam’s! But it was not put to the trial. 
Ere the cherubim thought fit to interfere, Amy 
turned out to be another Eve, and her falsehood 
has favored us with the Paradise Lost of ‘‘ Lockes- 
ley Hall.” 

An ingenious critic has surmised that Tenny- 
son, in this poem, utters his own experience, 


from the impassioned vehemence with which he 
upbraids Amy for her fickle love. The sympa- 
thetic nature of the true poet sufficiently ac- 
counts for this; but the surmise is a high com- 
pliment, and the vehemence is certainly very like 
reality. “Is it well,” he asks— 


“Ts it well to wish thee happy 7—having known me to de- 
cline 

On a range of lower feelings, and a narrower heart than 
mine ? 

Yet it shall be. 

What is fine within thee growing coarse to sympathize with 


Thou shalt lower to his level day by day, 


9 


clay 


He indulges in this strain for some time, and 
then tries hard to think well of Amy. But it 
won't do!— 


‘¢ Can [think of her as dead,anJ love her for the love she 
bore ? 

No! she never loved me truly ; love is love for evermore. 

Comfort? Comfort scorn’d of devils! This is truth the poet 
sings, 

That asorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering 
things.’ 


happier 


This is pretty strong. Turning to Amy— 
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KESLEY HALL. 


‘Drug thy memories,” he says. Then her hus- 
band is hit off at a stroke—‘ Like a dog, he 
hunts in dreams!” Looking down the black, 
blank future, a rival is deseried in Amy’s little 
child, and the mother is seen schooling down its 
feelings—‘ they were dangerous guides, the feel- 
ings.” He can stand it no longer, and turns from 
her with the bitter curse—‘Perish in thy self- 
contempt !” 

But there was no use in lamentations and re- 
proathes. Mere talk won’t do; and something 
else must be attempted. It was a decided case 
of shipwreck ; but castaway mariners have been 
known to construct rafts, and, by favor of the ele- 
ments and their own valor, to get wafted again 
into the fair trade-winds. Something must be 
done : 


“I myself must mix with action, lest I wither by despair.’’ 


But where was a field? where an opening? Ev- 
ery gate was thronged with suitors. There was 
a rush and crush of men; and the jingling of the 
guinea was the music to which they led their 
mad dance. All was eclipse and dislocation ; but 
gleams shot athwart the darkness now and then, 
giving momentary glimpses of the mountain-tops 
of aland of hope. But how to get to it? 


‘**Can I but re-live in sadness ? [ will turn that earlier page— 


Hide me from my deep emotion, oh, thou wondrous mother 


"yr 
g 
age! 


We like this, especially the reversion to the 
“earlier page ;” and if our love-sick poet would 
but set himself, with heart of grace, to fight the 
world again, we should predict jell of his next 
trial. He prays again— 


‘*Make me feel the 


strife, 


wild pulsation that I felt before the 

When I heard my days before me, and the tumult of my 
life : 

Yearning for the large excitement that the coming years 
would yield, 

Eager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his father’® 
field’’ — 7 


And away to great Babylon, in among the crush, 
and competition, and excitement of multitudes of 
men :-— 


‘*Men my brothers! men the workers! ever reaping some- 
thing new, 

That which they have done but earnest of the things that 
they shall do 

For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that woald 


be. 


Till the war-dram throbb’d no longer, and the battle flags 
were furl’d 
In the parliament of men, the federation of the world.’’ 


This was his vision ere the fire-tempest swept 
over him. He prays that it may come again; 
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and it does come, but with a shadow. The times 

are out of joint, and Amy has done it all! But 

faith has not yet left him. He cannot see clear- 

ly—Amy has blinded him by excess of light— 

but he believes :— 

“Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs, 


And the thoughts of men are widen'd with the process of the 


suns.’” 


A noble faith! No doubt, the battle of life 
will, to the aggregate army, finally issue in vic- 
tory. Every captain and every private who falls 
in the trenches serves to fill up a gap, and sur- 
vivors march easier and fight better from the van- 
The mil- 
and the great unity of hu- 


tage ground of their dead comrades. 
lennium will come; 
manity, as if it had 
flict, will march in 
alas ! 


suffered no loss in the con- 


and take possession. But, 


What is that to him that reaps not harvest of his youthful 
joys, 

Though the deep heart of existence beats for ever like a 
hovy's ? 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and we linger on 
the shore, 

And the 


m 


individual withers, and the world is more and 


re. 
Knowledge 


omes, but wisd 


m lingers,,and he bears a la- 
den breast, 
Full of sad experience moving t’ward the stillness of his 
rest!” 

We cannot despair of our poet-lover, knowing 
that there is such faith within him. But while 
these shadows (indeed, they are very grim reali- 
ties) are upon him, we should not be surprised if 
they bred some wild fancy. Accordingly, after 
turning once more to Amy the lost—professing 
to be ashamed of himself for having loved so light 
a thing—and descanting on the feminine nature 
in general, which, as compared with man’s, is 
(man being judge) like moonlight to sunlight, like 
water to wine, he declares that he will retreat far 
into the “shining Orient,” and there wed a savage 


woman, and rear a wild strong race. How will 
Amy take that ! But no; her old lover won't lay 
There is a touch of 


fierceness in the revulsion with which he turns 


such revenge upon her. 


from his imaginary eastern bride; but we over- 
look that, in consideration of the sublimity of a 
passage whose poetry is equalled only by its 
truly comprehensive and philosophical estimate 
of western civilization !— 

‘Fool ! 


words are wild 


Again the dream, the fancy!, But I know 


my 


} 


But I count the grey barbarian lower than the Christian 
child. 

I to herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of our glorious 
gains— 

Like a beast, with lower pleasures—like a beast, with 

lower pains! 


TENNYSON’S LOCKESLEY 


HALL. 


Mated with a squalid savage, what to me were sun or 


clime ? 


I the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time 

I thatrather held it better men should perish one by one, 

Than that earth should stand at gaze, like Joshua’s moon 
in Ajalon.” 


It is the lesson 
Let us hear 


So, then, the word is onward. 
of his losses and disappointments. 
him once more : 


‘ Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward, let 
us range. 

Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves 
of change ; 

Through the shadow of the globe, we sweep into the 

younger day; 


Better fifty years of Europe, than acycle of Cathay!” 


We have another prayer to “ mother age” for 
the early vision, or for the clear eye that saw it; 
and the answer is gracious :— 


‘©! Isee the crescent promise of my spirit hath not set, 
Ancient founts of inspiration well through all my fancy 
yet !” 


Farewell now to “ Lockesley Hall,” and on to 
the younger day! 

Enough, we trust, has been given of this splen- 
did poem to induce readers who do not know it 
to make themselves acquainted with it in the 
poet’s own pages. We donot hold it upas of the 
first order; but it has a unity and completeness, 
and strictly conforms to the orthodox standard, 
which requires a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
It is delivered as a soliloquy. The poet, with 
some companions, visits Lockesley Hall, the scenes 
of his early days ; and begging them to leave him 
alone awhile in the cool morning, he travels in 
spirit through the lights and shadows of the past— 
storming, criticizing, philosophizing, resolving, re- 
tracting, and closing, as we have seen, a sadder 
and awiser man. All morning days are fair and 
tranquil, and his were so pre-eminently. Few of 
us probably remember an out-and-out cloudy day 
in our first seven years. And then, with the light 
of the sun, moon, and stars, was mingled a “light 
that never was on sea or shore”—a light from the 
fountain-heads of inspiration and history, and 
from the shores of old romance. Many of us can 
sympathize with these reminiscences :— 


“Were, about the beach I wander’d, nourishing a youth 
sublime, 

With the fairy tales of science, and the long results of 
time ; 

When the centuries behind me, like a fruitful land, re- 
posed ; 

When I clung to all the present, for the promise that it 
closed : 


When I dipt into 


see— 


the future, far as human eye could 


Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that 


would be,” 














ASSOCIATIONS. 





Natural and intellectual beauty rose with the 
poet’s birth, grew with his growth, soared into 
the empyrean with the sun of his life, and cul- 
minated in conjunction with the warmer beauty 
of young love. Amy’s love painted the lily and 
gilded the sunbeams. But in proportion to this 
height and splendor, were the fall and the 
eclipse. This brings us to the middle passage, 
which is full of blackness, and thunders, and tem- 
pest. From this point, the action of the poem 
struggles upwards. Longing, lingering looks are 
cast behind; but we are in the presence of one 
who will not be mastered by elements and cir- 
cumstances, but will master them in the end, and 
compel them to do him suit and service. He 
had been deeply wounded, and the scars will 
ever remain; but he will pluck wisdom from sor- 
row, and final victory from temporary defeat. 

Our readers will find out the passages of strik- 
ing force and beauty for themselves, and we need 
uot point them to suchas 

“* T the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time ;” 

Or 

‘** But I deem the grey barbarian lower than the Christian 

child.” 

These and there are many such) strike the 
key-note of whole epics; they open the flood- 
gates of thought ; they throw a halo over the im- 
mensity of history, and the narrower boundaries 
of our present civilization. We have rarely met 
with lines which struck deeper chords of melan- 
choly than those beginning— 


‘** What is that to him that reaps not,” &c. 

The idea portrayed in those lurid yet burning 
words must often have forced itself on the obser- 
vant and reflective mind. 
agencies at work for the amelioration of the hu- 


There are mighty 


man race—agencies divine in their origin, and 
worked onwards by the best wisdom and strength 
of man; but, while radiant with promise, they 
are barren of immediate fruit; and while faith 
descries a rich harvest under the furrows of the 
new-ploughed field, and in the blades and leaves 
which appear above the ground and on the trees ; 
what. is that to the myriads who are even now 
dying of hunger ? 

‘“ What is that to him that reaps not harvest of his youthful 

joys, 
Though the great heart of existence beats for ever like a 
boy’s ?” 
The whole poem, indeed, is studded with gems 
of thought, which throw a light into the far and 
wide region of things. It is “ most musical, most 
melancholy” throughout, till within a few stanzas 
of the close, and then we have the bright shin- 
ing after the rain :— 
**O! I see the crescent promise of my spirit hath not set, 

Ancient founts of inspiration well through all my fancy 

yet!” 

It is some twenty years since these lines were first 
published ; and that they were literally true then, 
and are true still, was abundantly manifested, a 
few months ago, in the publication, by their au- 
thor, of the poem, “in Memoriam,” which the 
critics have received with an unanimous chorus 


| of praise. 
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ASSOCIATIONS. 


BEHOLD the valley in the moonlight sleeping, 
How soothing is its pastoral repose— 
A goodly scene for eyes bedimmed with weeping, 
Ere wearied eyelids on the pillow close. 
She said, *‘ I know the land is very fair ; 


But ah, my childhood’s footfall never bounded there! 


Behold the ancient woods in golden glory, 
Seek ye their solitary mystic glades, 
List to the shining river's bubbling story, 
By flowery banks or bowering orchard shades. 
She said, ‘‘ Not there [ heard the pleading words, 


More thrilling far than song of sweetest woodland birds !’’ 


Behold the ivied tower and mouldering walls, 
From whence the voice of praise ascends on high, 
And chiming bells, whose welcome influence falls 
On pilgrim bearts like music from the sky. 
She said, * Thrice hallowed be the house of prayer ; 


But no beloved dust lies consecrated there ! 


Behold the radiant stars are gazing down 
In myriads on the shrouded world beneath, 
While we, lamenting misspent moments flown, 
May ponder mysteries of life and death. 
She said, ‘‘ The dove sought rest—no rest it found 


” 


The ark is still ovr home, though billows surge around ! 
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Cuar.es I. and Oliver Cromwell, names inse- 
parably associated in history, and each in a diffe- 
rent mode receiving distinction from the other ! 
Various as are the contrasts in which they have 
been presented by historians of opposite schools, 
there is yet another to be drawn from materials 
recently brought to light, and in accordance with 
the modern standard of greatness. The one has 
been regarded as a tyrant, and the other asa 
scourge, appointed of God for his overthrow; and 
again, the first has been represented as an amia- 
able, though misguided prince, and the second as 
a usurper, climbing to the summit of power, by 
treachery and blood. The one has been denoun- 
ced for his duplicity, and the other extolled for 
his integrity ; and again, the former has been 
canonized as a saint, and the latter stigmatized as 
an arch-hypocrite. The one has been held up as 
the oppressor of God’s people, and the other as 
their champion: and again, Charles appears asa 
martyr, and Cromwell as an enthusiast. 
did 
come into such endless contrast with themselves, 
and with each other. 


Never 
men wear such diversified characters, nor 


The contrast suggested by 
the plates before us, differs from any enumerated 
above, but is warranted by all reliable history. 


Charles and Cromwell are two different types of 


royalty ; the one represents hereditary royalty, 
the royalty of form and tradition; the other, the 
royalty of atrue manhood. Each was a monarch 
in his way ; the one became conspicuous as a 
king contending for the prerogatives of a royalty, 
the other was made no less conspicuous, as a man 
contending for the rights of man. 

Cromwell appears in an historical, or rather a 
fictitious composition ;—for the scene, of which 
the artist has so finely conceived, is probably 
without any foundation in fact. Here is an in- 
teresting group, the family of Oliver, from his 
aged mother to his youngest son, interceding for 
the lifeof Charles. But if anything can be made 
certain in Cromwell’s history, it is that he did not 
originally contemplate the extinction of the royal 


AND CROMWELL. 


PLATE. 


line, and that he sought to avert the tragic end 
of the king when the safety of the state seemed 
to demand the sacrifice. Before Charles was ar- 
raigned by parliament for high treason, Cromwell 
was accused by the radicals of having connived at 
his escape from the kingdom. “It was evident,” 
says Ludlow, “that the king had escaped (from 
Hampton Court) by Cromwell's advice.” Crom- 
well found it to be necessary to the peace and 
safety of the commonwealth, that Charles, whom 
he had desired to see established in legitimate 
and constitutional authority, should be removed 
from the throne ; but at this time he would have 
been content with the flight or banishment of the 
king. He put down the “levelers” in the army, 
as being themselves guilty of high treason. He 
ordered Whalley, when he had the king in his 
custody, to protect him from all violence and in- 
sult. He did not take the lead in the impeach- 


ment of Charles, and he signed his death-warrant 


with reluctance, from a stern, though, perhaps, 
mistaken conviction of its necessity. We know 
not how much influence his family may have had 
in inclining him to that lenient course which he so 
long favored, but it seems rather to have been 
his own preference from the first. It was not till 
Cromwell had lost all confidence in Charles— 
until he was satisfied the king, who, “either 
would sign no convention, or whom no treaty and 
no signature could bind,” that he consented to the 
dreadful expedient of removing him by the axe 
of the executioner. Even Clarendon, the royalist, 
declares that “ Cromwell was not so fara man of 
blood as to follow Machiavel’s method, which 
prescribes, upon a total alteration of government 
as a thing absolutely necessary, to cut off all the 
heads of those, and extirpate their families, who 
are friends to the oldone. It was confidently 
reported, that in the council of officers, it was 
more than once proposed that there might be a 
general massacre of all the royal party, as the 
only expedient to secure the government, but 
that Cromwell never would consent to it.” 
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This accords with what we learn of Cromwell's 
character from other sources.* Terrible ashe was 
in battle, when duty summoned him to the field, 
he was ever tender and compassionate towards 
individual suffering ; a stern, yet a merciful man. 
The intercession of the family of Cromwell for the 
life of Charles, however pleasing as a picture, 
must be regarded asa fiction. The piece is more 
creditable to the artist’s knowledge of painting 
than of history. It will be 
merely on account of the portraits of Cromwell. 
We have no means of ascertaining what authority 
the artist has followed. 


serviceable to us 


There is not the same 
uniformity in the portraits of Cromwell as in those 
of Charles. The best were executed by Walker; 
those by Cooper are good also,—prints of which 
may be seen in various collections. The profile 
likeness, originally in the possession of the Duke 
of Devonshire, is contained in Birch’s “ Collection 
of Illustrious Heads,” engraved by Honbraker 
and Virtue. It seems to have been taken late in 
the life of the Protector, and its features are 
The full face of 
Oliver, by Cooper, may be seen in Rapin’s His- 
tory ; and the famous portrait in military cos- 
tume, by Walker, adorns Russell’s Cromwell, and 


coarse and homely enough. 


is issued by the Harpers, in their “ Family Li- 
brary.” ‘The features of the last two harmonize 
well in the main with each other, and with Oliver 
in the print before us. We have the same mas- 
sive head—the same broad and capacious fore 
head—the same hard, thoughtful, care-worn, 
countenance—the same flowing hair—the same 
prominent, unclassic nose, and the same wart 
bristling under the lower lip. Our print conveys 
a little more mildness and benignity of expression, 
as was befitting the supposed occasion. 

Charles was a fit representative of hereditary 
royalty: comely in person, and graceful in his 
manners ; of respectable mental capacity and at- 
tainments—correct in his deportment, free from 
the vices that disgraced his father’s court; chaste 
and temperate—neither given to profaneness 
and obsceneness in speech, nor to licentiousness 
in conduct: upright in his dealings with individu- 
als ; sedate, studious, and even devout: of the 
best blood in the three kingdoms, and in the 
prime of manhood, he came to the throne, seem- 
ingly prepared to enoble and adorn it. But he 
was infatuated with royalty. Prerogative was 
his idol. The king was, in his eyes, the very 
chief of men. Everything must give place to the 
wishes of the crown. This led to thok%e successive 
usurpations upon the rights of the people. which 
at length aroused the spirit of the whole nation, 





* History of the Rebellion. Booh xv. 
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| brought even the sacredness of royalty itself to 


bow at the footstool of justice. At first the Com- 
mons, disposed to grant him a fair trial, voted 
him liberal subsidies. But they soon discovered, 
that instead of being recognized by the court as 
the only power competent to levy supplies, they 
were made use of as a mere expedient for that 
end. The king’s demands grew more and more 
unreasonable; the non-compliance of the Com- 
mens was regarded as contumacy, and the never- 
failing prerogative was opposed to every remon- 
Then 


king and Parliament, the violent interference 


strance. came the schism between the 
with the privileges of the latter, the unlawful im- 
position of taxes, the revival of the “ forest laws,” 
the resumption of crown grants in Ireland and 
elsewhere, the levying of fines in London city, and 
the confiscation of landed estates, “tonnage and 
poundage,” and “ship money,” and the long cata- 
logue of grievances under which a too patient 
And all this 


because, as even Hume allows, the king enter- 


people gruaned without redress, 


tained too “ lofty ideas of monarchal power,” and 
would affect a “stately style.” Religion, too, 
must be under the control of the king; and the 
Star Chamber and the High Commission must be 
instituted, and firesides must be invaded, and 
England filled with spies, and made one vast 
whispering gallery, that the king may be assured 
that even his secret orders are punctiliously ob- 
served. 
all 


Charles clung to 


The king must be supreme—must be 
his prerogative in every 
It 
made him perfidious in his treaties with the Par- 


change of fortune. It was his one idea, 


liament. He must not only be a king, but a 
king after his own ideal. 

He carried his prerogative with him into his 
confinement. On his flight from Hampton Court, 
he writes to Parliament that, so svon as they re- 
turnto a just temper, he will “break through 
and [himself] 
When allowed a 


this cloud of retirement, show 
ready to be Pater Patria !” 
temporary release, the Parliament, before being 
purged by Colonel Pride, having concluded an 
armistice with him, he returned to Windsor, as 
much of the king as ever. “He was delighted to 
re-enter one of his own palaces, and be served 
with all the etiquette of court. He dined in pub- 
lic, in the hall of state, under a canopy; the 
chamberlain, esquire-carver, master of the cere- 
monies, and cup-bearer, waited upon him in the 
accustomed manner ; the cup was presented to 
him kneeling, and all the ceremonial of kingly 
Charles maintained what 
little he could of this “ kingly state,” in the very 
last scenes of his tragic life. When the High 


state was preserved.” 
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Court of Justice has been constituted, which is to 
try him for high treason, “the king is thrice 
brought to the bar; refuses to plead, comports 
himself with kingly dignity, with royal haughti- 
ness, strong in his divine right; smiles contempt- 
uously ; ‘looks with an austere countenance ;— 
does not seem, till the very last, to have fairly be- 
lieved that they would dare to sentence him.” 

Charles stood forth as the champion of heredi- 
tary royalty. From first to last he was a king- 
A king in the robes of state, and with the crown 
of the Stuarts upon his head, a king in the bat- 
tle and in the rout, a king in the custody of Ham- 
mond and in the confinement of Hurst Castle, in 
the Isle of Wight, a king as he lays his head upon 
the block. 


die ; 


Prerogative with him could never 
bleeding and headless he was still the 
phantom of royalty. 

In Cromwell we find no trace of hereditary 
royalty. He was maternally descended from the 
house of Stuart, but his nearest approach to roy- 
alty in childhood was when he was about four 
years old ;—King James coming from the north 
to take possession of the English crown, stopped 
for two days at Hinchinbrook House, the “ state- 
ly mansion” of Oliver's uncle, on the left bank of 
the Ouse. 


wrestle with 


Did little Oliver then romp and 
Charles ? so the old 


If so, we will warrant that Oliver 


young prince 
legends say. 
came off victorious. But Oliver had a true roy- 
alty in him, which must one day appear at the 


He 


No pomp nor 


head of England, at the head of mankind. 
was early ¢ lucated to manliness. 
luxury did he witness in his father’s house, but he 
did witness there the industry, frugality, and 
thrift of a 


sincere an 


plain country gentleman, and the 
humble piety of a genuine though not 


an humble Puritan. Evenhis good 


now a knight, grew less courtly as he grew older 


uncle Oliver, 
and poorer. Brought up chiefly upon his father’s 
farm, Oliver was nevertheless entered at Cam 
bridge at seventeen ; whence he was recalled the 
next year by the death of his father, to act as the 
head of the bereaved family. 


pic'ed up a little knowledge of law 


Having | 


at London, he settled down at twenty-one, a 
married man, and soon became a sincere Christian. 
He leads a quiet life, interests himself principal- 
ly in the affairs of the neighborhood, especially -n 
its religious affairs, till at about the age of thirty, 
his neighbors sent him to parliament, the third 
Here matters had al- 


parliament of Charles 


ready reached a crisis ; the remonstrance against 
the Duke of 


Rights,” were among the doings of this parliament. 


3uckingham, and the “ Petition of 


The House resolved itselfintoa Committee of Re- 
ligion. The member for Huntingdon was interest- 
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ed in the state of religion; and when that matter 
was introduced, he had something tosay. He was 
found upon the side of Christian liberty and of 
spiritual religion, Referring to the “ flat Popery,” 
preached with the approbation of certain bishops, 
he asked, “ If these are the steps to church pre 
ferment, what are we to expect 7?” They who 
listened so respectfully to the modest young 
speaker, had frequent occasion to remember t.at 
significant inquiry. Through that plain country 
suit, those dingy, old-fashioned ruffles, that hard 
favored countenance, and that harsh voice, they 
discerned the look, the tone, the bearing, the 
spirit, of the man of England's destiny. Thus, 
in his first public act, the sympathies of Cromwell 
were manifested in behalf of the rights of con 
science, and then they were enlisted for life. As a 
member of Parliament, as a Captain of Dragoons, 
as a Lieutenant-General, as Commander-in-Chief, 
and as Protector, he speaks, he acts, he fights 
for the rights of men, their rights of conscience 
first, their civil rights next. He is the embodi 
ment of the great principle of constitutional li 
berty, which principle came in his time into col- 
One of his first 
acts as a military man, was to protect those who 


lision with hereditary royalty. 


were “likely to suffer for their consciences.” 
“This,” said he, “is a quarrelsome age, and the 
anger seems to me to be ‘the worse, where the 
ground is difference of appearance ; which to 
curse, to hurt men in their houses, persons, or es- 
(Letter 
V). Again, in his report of the storming of Bristol, 


tates will not be found an apt remedy” 


he addsa few paragraphs of a religious nature, in 


which he says, In things of the mind ure look 


for 70 compulsion, but that of light and reason 


(Letter XV 


ed by the army to the city of London, 1647, he 


Still further, in the paper address 


says, ‘‘ We could wish that every good citizen. 
and every man who walks peaceably in blameless 
conversation, and is beneficial to the common 
wealth, might have liberty and encouragement, 
this being according to the true policy of all states, 
and even to justice itself.” Such were the princi 


ples which Cromwell espoused. He was the 


champion of liberty and truth. As such, he stood 
forth at the head of the age. 


invoke him, saying: 


Well might Milton 





‘* Help us ta save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw,’’ 

But is he not an usurper? So the loyalists have 
said, and history has perpetuated the charge. In 
a caricature 8f his refusal of the crown, he is re- 
presented as Tyrannus, being crowned with vipers 
But read his life, as it 
appears in his own letters and speeches, and you 
will see that no office did he hold from Captain 


by Perfidy and Cruelty. 
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f Dragoons to Lord Protector, which was not 
forced upon him, without his seeking, by the so- 
licitation of his friends, or by the necessity of the 
times. He struggled for constitutional liberty, 
first under a king, next without a king. The 
people were not fully ripe for it. Circumstances 
threw him into a false position. He had no well 
digested plan of government to substitute for the 
fallen monarchy, because he had not anticipated 
the overthrow of monarchy ; but he suited himself 
to the exigency when it came, and at length 
seized the helm to save the ship from being 
stranded. But he used power with moderation 
and never abandoned his first principles. 
how faithfully he harangues his own parliament 


See 
upon religious liberty. He would not have an 
exclusive state religion ; but would infuse Chris- 
tianity as a spiritual, vitalizing principle, into the 
State. 
He aimed to make it the glory of his administra- 


He respected the consciences of all men. 


tion, “to avoid tyrannous imposition, ¢ ither upon 


men as men, or Christians as Christians.” Such 


was Cromwell. He borrows no distinction from 
office ; a crown would not have exalted him; no 
title, neither ‘His Highness,” nor the “ Lord 
Protector,” so well becomes him as “the man 
Oliver.” 

The distinction which we have drawn between 
Charles and Cromwell, may be traced in the char- 
acter of those whom they selected as their coun- 
sellors and associates. In the beginning of his 
reign, Charles was under the lead of the Duke of 
Buckingham, an unprincipled courtier, who well 
understood the weak point of Charles’s character, 
and knew how to exalt him by flattery. 
Strafford a whit behind him in burning incense 


Nor was 
toroyalty. In matters of religion, Laud, with 
when a surplice, a cross, a genuflexion, were 
essential, had absolute control. 

Cromwell drew around him, in Church and 
State, asnoble a band of men as ever adorned any 
age. Sir Matthew Hale, whose maxims of economy 
and religion are worthy to be the vade mecum of 
every youth, then dignified the highest seat of 
justice. In the office of State we find John Mil- 
ton, that same Milton who comforted himself un- 
der the loss of sight with the reflection, that he 

yas deprived of it by writing laboriously in de- 
rence of liberty. The army, which Cromwell 
would have to consist of godly men,—as the only 
men who could do battle for English liberty, that 
praying, fasting, psalm-singing army, enjoyed the 
ministrations of Baxter; and the Protector made 
choice of John Howe to be his private chaplain 5 
a selection creditable at once to his discernment 
and his piety. Struck with the appearance of 
owe, then a humble but godly preacher at Tor- 


AND CROMWELL. 


rington, who chanced one Sabbath to be present 
at Whitehall Chapel, Cromwell insisted that he 
should preach in his hearing. This done nothing 
could satisfy Cromwell but the stated ministra 
tions of Howe. Think of a “hypocrite” select- 
ing such a chaplain! The men whom Cromwell 
had about him, were not courtiers nor flatterers : 
they were the fast friends of liberty and truth, 
and the character of Cromwell is reflected in 
them. 

It is a matter of unavailing regret, that Howe, 
having preserved “large memorials of the mate 
rial passages of his own life and of the times 
wherein he lived,” which men “ stitched together 
in a multitude of small volumes,” should, upon 
his death bed, have extorted a promise to destroy 
them all. Had these been preserved, what ma- 
terials we should have had for a life of Crom 
well! 

Such were Charles and Cromwell in their asso- 
ciates. But it is in their inner life that our con- 
trast appears most luminous. Charles is extolled 
by his apologists as a saint and martyr. He was 
not destitute of the religious sentiment, but it in 
clined him rather to frivolous and superstitious 
observances, than to intelligent and spiritual 
worship. He even had a zeal for religion in its 
externals. He was, in some respects, better fitted 
for “a ceremonial bishop than for a reigning 
king.” Religion with him was very much an 
accompaniment and a support of of royalty, and 
on that account he was evidently fascinated with 
Popery. And yet, to serve a purpose, he could 
be a devout Presbyterian. Cromwell was a man 
of deep religious experience. Religion, with him 
was no accidental thing; no form nor ceremony : 
it was the life of his soul, and the soul of his life. 
Even his traducers have been puzzled to account 
for the vein of piety which runs through the 
whole course of his public acts, and which is so 
conspicuous in his private character. They have 
resorted to the supposition that he was a hypo- 
crite, a supposition as coraplimentary to their sa 
gacity as to their knowledge of Christian experi 
ence. How could hypocrisy have eustained itself 
through so long a period in such changing circum- 
stances? Even Satan, in the garb of an angel of 
light, conld not have escaped detection in Crom 
well’s place. And could the strong men of Eng- 
land, her sober, praying, thinking men, have been 
so long and so thoroughly duped? The true 
standpoint from which to view the character of 
His 
religion was not the religion of a gentleman, but 
of the man; not of the court, but of the heart 


Cromwell, is not without but within him. 


We must enter into the depths of his religious ex 


perience. His private correspondence isas tich 
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in nutriment to the believing spirit, as is the 


diary of Payson or of Edwards. His was a 


deep, earnest, thorough piety—from the period 
“a 
Christian man, not on Sundays only, but on all 


of his first evangelical experience he was 


days, in all places, and in all circumstances.” 
And here- 
He 
lived the life of God ; from his high place of pow- 


This is the key-note of his character. 


in do we find the secret of his greatness. 


er, he aimed to give religious liberty and the 
word of God, not only to England but all man- 
kind. 

The religion of Cromwell rendered hirn noble in 
death. It was fitting that the great spirit which 
had directed the storms of civil revolution, should 


be ushered out of the world in a war of the ele- 
ments, on the anniversary of its own mightiest 
achievements; but how much more sublime the 
view ofthat spirit thus breathing itself away in 
prayer :— 

“Lord, though I am a miserable and wretched 
creature, [ am in covenant with Thee through 
grace, and I may, I will come to Thee for Thy 
people. Thou hast made me, though very un- 
worthy, a mere instrument to do them some good, 
and thee service; and many of them have set too 
high a value upon me, though others wish, and 
would be glad of my death: and, however Thou 
dispose of me, continue and go on, and do good 
for them. Pardon thy foolish people! Forgive 
their sins and do not forsake them, but love and 
bless them. Give them consistency of judgment, 
one heart, and mutual love ; and go on to deliver 
them, and with the work of reformation; and make 
the name of Christ glorious in the world. Teach 
those who look too much on thy instruments, to de- 
pend more upon thyself. Pardon such as desire to 
trample upon the dust a poor worm, for they are 
thy people too; and pardon the folly of this short 
prayer, and give me rest for Jesus Christ’s sake ; 
to whom, with Thee and Thy holy spirit, be all 
honor and glory, now and forever. 


Amen.” 
There is a strange apparition midway in Eng- 
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So I-hear them say, 
And well I know that he may wake again 
The merry Viol for the lightly harm’d, 
And steep in Lethe the weak memories 
Ofcommon woe, But ah ! for those who lose 
The heart's chief jewel, can he stay the tide 
That in its wrecking arrogance doth still 
Lash the waste shore ! 


Awhile we may forget, 
And ‘mid the shells and grass flowers on the beach 
Lull the deep wound, But hark! there comes a surge 
Leaving us prostrate. ’Neath its surf we lie 


Powerless and faint, then crawling forth, essay 
To do as others do, 





—+<? oe > - 
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We trace back the line of her so- 
vereigns for two hundred years, and are arrested 


lish history. 


by a massive and mysterious being, who wears 
no crown, but who isa veritable king. We trace 
the line downward from the Norman Conquest 
and are arrested by the same colossal form, 
wearing the impress of royalty, without its title 
or its robes. Bold, massive, severe, it towers 
above the rank of monarchs in a dignity of its, 
own. It is as if the stream of royalty, flowing 
uninteruptedly for ages, were suddenly lost in a 
subterranean abyss, or turned aside by a_ bold, 
huge mountain, to emerge again, ruffled and dis- 
colored, in the vale below. Itis as if a torrent of 
fire had swept through a verdant embankment, 
leaving a huge, black, scarred chasm to mark its 
course What means this chasm, this breach, 
Why is it that Cromwell thus 
breaks in upon the line of royalty, with no fore- 
It is 
because God would give the world a conspicuous 


this apparition ? 
runner; and departs, leaving no successor ? 


example of the dignity that is in virtue, in char- 
acter,in man. The age did not appreciate him, 
nor have other ages. That strange figure has 
been blackened and begrimed with dust and filth, 
yet there it has stood unshaken, and there it yet 
shall stand. 

God has kept the character of Cromwell for 
an age in which the royalty there is in man 
should be duly honored. Koyalty in England 
has been a different thing since his day, from what 
it was before. Men's noses and ears are worth 
something too, in Englandnow. There he stands 
to frown upon usurpation, to keep the man ever 
above the king, to guard the consciences and the 
liberties of England. Shall] this man have a sta- 
tue? Shall that stern, rough visage, in bronze 
or marble, look down upon us from a pedestal in 
the royal park? That question is not to be de- 
cided ty a vote of the British Parliament, but by 
the greatful acclamations of two nations, speak- 
ing the language of Milton, and honoring the re- 


ligion of Baxter and of Howe. 
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It comes again ! 
That black. uncrusted, melancholy wave ; 
So, tell me not that Time hath power to quell 
A desolating grief. His opiate draught 
May serve to stupefy, but can ye shun 
The dire reaction of the spasmed nerve, 
When Thought, in his lone cell, or solemn Nighit 
Quicken the grief pang ? 
‘Thus ’twill ever be, 
Despite their lame philosophy, who call 
Time the Physician, and lay bare their souls 
‘lo his poor balm drops. Thus ’twill ever be, 
Till he delivereth to Eternity 
Life’s finish’dvial with the death’s head seal’d, 
For the great Judge's Eye. L. H. 





MY COUNTRY RESIDENCES. 


H 


. 


I nave often thought that I should like to 
describe several country Villages, endeared to me 
by a thousand boyish recollections, but hitherto 
I have put it off to some more remote and happy 
period, I am just in trim for it now, having 
been a rustic for a week. I have a day or two 
to spare, and a nice room to scribble in, so I shall 
proceed to brighten up my early reminiscences, 
The country around me will be the best spell in 
the world, to conjure up the past. 

Ihave just laid down my Tennyson, so choice 
and pastoral in his descriptions, and sit carelessly 
by the window, looking out on the manifold 
leafyness and greenness of nature. My window 
opens on a lawn, sloping off gradually from a row 
of currant bushes, and the honeysuckles and 
morning glories that clamber up the south side 
of the cottage, to a little plot which the good 
folks call an orchard. It is a little plot indeed, 
for it does not contain over twenty trees; but I 
must do those the justice to say, that they are 
decidedly superb. Last summer the peaches 
were the theme and envy of the villagers for at 
least five miles around; wonder in 


’ 


a nine day y 
the country. I never saw or tasted anything 
half so delicious, always exc pting the blue misted 
plums and apricots, which grew at the lower end 
of the orchard, (I wish they were ri} e now!) 
The strawberries that grew by the side of th 
wall, melted in my mouth, like wine drops trick- 
ling from the brim of Hebe’s goblet !—Straw- 
berries and cream! the remembrance of it makes 
me a little melancholy. What a surgy, wavelike 
noise, the willow makes, chafing the low eaves, 
half covered with green moss :— 


“ The linden like a lover stands, 


And taps against my window pan 


About a stone’s throw from the house, at the 
lower corner of the orchard, the children are 
busy picking (and of course eating) cherries, I 
see them from the window, standing uneasily on 
the cross branches, rocking and swaying about, 
picking the dead-ripe, black-hearted wild cher- 
If there is any one fruit dearer to me than 


cherry; the tall, many 


ries, 
the peach, it is the 


houghed, heavily-loaded wild cherry, bending 


|| you have read it 


STODDARD, 


which Tom has just brought me. Thankee Tom! 


another if you please As I was saying, Barry, 
it would make your eyes sparkle, and your 
mouth water, mi boy. 

You ask me what Barry Cornwall has got to 
do with cherries? and cherries with my country 
residences ? 


I'll tell 


you about Barry first, and then lead you gently 


One question at a time, if you please. 


to the other affairs: - I must get 


only be patient : 


at everything in a roundabout way. Barry 


ons ; 
| Cornwall, you must know, has written a pleasant 


little lyric about the wild cherry tree. Of course 


No! my dear sir, or madam, 


or miss, as the case may be, I fear your education 
has bee nh shocking! V neglecté d. Vl oblige you 


with the poem in question :— 


THE WILD CHERRY TREE. 
Oh ! there never was yet so fair a thing, 
By racing river, or bubbling spring, 
Nothing that ever so gaily grew 
Up from the ground, when the skies were blue, 
Nothing so brave, nothing so free, 
As thou, my wild, wild Cherry tree ' 
iced in the 


Jove! how it dar gusty breeze 


Jove! how it frolicked among the trees 


Dashing the pride of the poplar down, 
Stripping the thorn of his hoary crown ; 
Oak or ash, what matter to thee ? 


’T was the same to my wild, wild Cherry tree 


Never at rest, like one that’s young, 
Abroad to the world its arms it flang, 
Shaking its bright and crowned head, 
Whilst I stole up for its berries red ; 
Seautiful berries! beautiful tree! 


Herrah! for the wild, wild Cherry tree! 


Back I fly to the days gone by, 
And see thy branches against the sky 
I see on the grass thy blossoms shed, 


I see (nay I taste!) thy berries red, 


And shout like a tempest, wild and free, 


Hutrah! for the wild, wild Cherry tree! 


“TTurrah for the wild, wild Cherry Tree!” Dear 
Barry! I shall never eat a black-heart without 


} —never! I know you feel obliged 


That’s right, 


inking of you 


TO Wik tor copy) a t] i3 little song, 


only say you like it, and sometime I'll write you 








with its fullness of fruit— another e1 Meantime 


Certainly Tom! 


itique on Barry's poetry. 


You might be suré let me get on with this; todo which, as I purposed 
I must finish describing the scenery around me 


Beyond the orehard, and the boys shout 


Bring us a couple of bunches! Glorious Barr 
2 ] 





now. 


Cornwall! I wish you could see this bunch 


4 


! 
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ing onthe black railed fences, I can see a long 
level of green meadow lands, with the tall 


’ 


grasses bowing in evel 


restless wind; heré 


and there a wheat field, surging in many-colored 


waves, light and dark, seems to roll 


its course is | 


1 6:17 
onward, till 


roken by the stone wali, which juts 
A field 
of wheat with the wind on it, isa poetical sight : 


add, 


‘re smoking tibacey.” 


above its farther edge like a stout dyke. 


very pastoral, and, let me useful. 
* Think 


Here and there 


ve ry 
of this when y 
a little brook, half dry, but glit 
tering to the last, 
eattle go there, 


drink ;— 


runs along the pastures, and th 


very often this hot weath Fr; % 


’ 


‘ The steer forgets to graze, 


And where the hedgerow cuts the pathway, stands 


Leaning his horns into the neighbor field, 
And lowing to his f = 
nv : ‘ . 
The landseap. to the north is rimmed and 


crowned by a lit wood; they would eall it a 
forest in Europe, but we (we area great people !) 
we, that think nothing of the ten thousand miles 
of western forest land, trackless, and uninhabited, 
save by wild bears, and a few scattered tribes of 
Indians, nearly as wild; 


we are so nice in our 


a clump of trees! 


Sherwood Forest, Ardennes, and the Hartz forest, 


‘xpressions, that we call it 
would hardly be a decentish hunting ground in 
America. 

What a 
never read anything that ever 


slightest idea of what I see 


beautiful sight a forest is! J] 


me ft 


gave 


now: nothing 

scriptive, that ever touched the The 
ion might be there, but the 
that it left upon the mind 
to put in 
the finest poets of senti- 
‘The Ode to Melancholy,” 
gale,” and “Autumn,” by the 


subject. 
minutic of deseript 
feeling, the senti nent 


} 


was absent. Feelings are hard Wo! 
Tennyson and Keats ar 
ment in the la 
‘Ode to a Nightiz 
latter—“ The r’s Daughter,” “ Eno 
“Morte D’Arthur,” “The Talking Oak,’ 


diva,” “The Day Dream,” and, in fact, nine tenths 


ngua 


Garden 


“Go- 


of the former, are perfec 


t studies for the your r 


student, and in passi ned 


sensuous poetry (Reader 


lover of choice, fine 


a cri 


; are 
! you are in fo 
tique on Keats and Tennyson, when I get time to 


write it) But talking of woods, reminds m« 


that I tried to deseribe one myself the other dav. 
You must know I am writing a long poem, the 


scene of which—but I won’t tell you anoth 


word about it,—here’s my wood :— 


** Fast rooted in the depth of fallen leaves, 


Dark stemmed, and many-limbed, the wood uprears 


The melancholy twilight of its boughs. 
Impervious at noonday to the sun, 


lppierceable at night by keenest moons, 
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And all the baffled stars that love the spot, 


Bathed in eternal twilights, connterchanged 
With plots of light 


Streaky with various verdure, many leaved ; 


and darkness, everywhere 


Drifted in heaps that feed the vigorous soil 


” } le« 
And all its blooms, the embalmed yellow leaves 


Moulder with rich moist smells and where t root 
1 


Uppushing, shoulder off the scanty ear 


A sea of violets grow in softest moss, 


Forever green : the all surrounding trunks, 


Silvery, or green, or black with jagged barks, 


Are overgrown with mosses grey and don; 


And half the limbs are tagged with 


‘ . - - : 
pome ol my earliest recollections § 


land scenery; but the earliest of all (an 


~ . - 4) * P . T4e) 
leads me back to my starting pont) is of a little 
cottage, on the banks of a river, or rather arm of 


the sea, on the « 


Hingham, t 


astern coast of Massachu 


» my way of thinking, is one of the 
prettiest towns in the whole State; and it bids 
fair to be come celebrat 
graphical matters, famous for salt codfish and 
that when I 


in it (a thing, by the 


have no doubt 
and be 
way, I don’t intend to hasten), it 


The late Frances S. 


wooden ware). I 


come to die, buried 
will become 
ecnue anaet 


very famous. good 5} 
her girlhood there, but that was before my time 
a > 


nough to have reco! 


** Ata 


‘rather before I was large « 


: i . 
lected her. Simms wrote his 


Gilmot 


lantes” there, and I had the honor to be brought 
up ther so you see the place is de dedly 


berso well, stands on 
) the road 


in three or four feet of the door) 


with its front t 


and its baek to the river; the sea must have 
flowed, in old times, up its arm, where the cot 
tag »W ds The country around the village 
is full of hills, and the road that runs down to 

an en t on 





the cove, seems to me but 





the side of one; the right side of it is banked, or 





rather d 
feet 


fifteen 
feet, 


little tract 


yked up with a stone wall, about 


- aa 
high: below this, for about 


twenty 


level to the edge of the river, runs a 


arable ground, which some of the neigh 


have turned i gardens. There isa little ga 
len to the south of th ttage (1 think it is tl 
south, but I must confess my ignorance of every 


eardinal—saving the cardinal vir 
is bounded 


tues); 


the front 


1s about 


by a carpenter's shop ; 
juts on the road, and stan 
The back, down the slope, facing the 
ast thirty feet high. It is 


odd looking and grotesque affair, and seems 


the cottag 


feet high, 


ten 





river, is at le a very 


to 
have been built at different times, either when a 
new crotchet in architecture got into the head of 
the original owner, or an increase of family (for 


they do, “increase and multiply” there in aecord- 
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ance with the divine command), rendered an en- 
largement of the premises indispensable. 

I would cheerfully give ten years of my com- 
ing life, to live there as in the old time, a child 
again—but it cannot be :—the fountain of Eternal 
Youth, that the old Spaniard sought so long after, 
has not been found yet; it only exists in the Eden 
of memory ! 

Heigho! I lay in my cradle, and slept sound- 
ly in that old cottage——angels watched over my 
slumbers there, and I heard in my dreams the 
music of the world I had just left ; a toy was a 
sceptre to me, and an orange was the only world 
I ever wept for! I wore petticoats there, and 
there I donned my first pair of trowsers. I re- 
member the last circumstance well; as it is al- 
Ways an epoch in juvenile histories ; a transition, 
as it were, from the grub to the butterfly state : 
my early pants were nankeens: I am afraid now 
that they were rather too yellow to look well; 
but what of that, nankeens were fashionable (and 
so cheap!) I thought them golden! My age of 
gold (pants) had just begun. I love to see a 
youngster with a new suit—he struts so much 
like a man, so heroic, as it were, and seems to 
say, “See me, oh Earth! admire me, oh Hea- 


ven!” He is not a whit more ridieulous— 
though we all laugh at him—than most chil- 
dren of a larger growth;” not indeed that a 
new suit can always turn their heads, but some- 
thing very little better often does—wine, wo- 
man, or money! Don’t laugh at boys, if you 
please ! 


** The child is father of the man.”’ 


I was a great reader in my early life; I must 
have been taught the alphabet before I was four 
years of age. I am very sorry that I can’t de- 
scribe the fine old school mistress, that (never) 
taught me. If you are at all anxious to see one 
finely described, read Shenstone’s, I know of 
nothing better. I am writing only facts, and 
facts compel me to admit that my mother taught 
me my ab, abs. The earliest book that I have 
any distinct recollection of is “ Watts’ Hymns,”— 
I think that shadowed out my love of verses, 
which was to come,—only I hated Dr. Watts, 
and his hymns, abominably: I had to learn one 
very often; but I had my revenge,—I used to 
scratch the cover of the book. After the hymns 
of the Reverend Isaac Watts, LL.D., I 


charmed with those little penny books which the 


was 


blessed old Mahlon Day, of Pearl street, New 
York, (a Friend indeed !) used to get out, for the 
edification of juveniles. (This was twenty years 
The history of Cock Robin,—Mother 
Goose, with that famous ditty, commencing,— 


ago). 
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** Hey ding a did 


The cat's in the fidd 


Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp, and Robinson 
Crusoe, formed the extent of my early reading. 
A few years later introduced me to the “goodly 
tinker” the right worshipful John Bunyan, and his 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Everybody has praised Bun- 
yan; but I always found him severely pious, and 


trembled accordingly. That immense bundle of 


sin, on poor Pilgrim's back (a load for any pack 
herse)—the Slough of Despond,—the flaming 
mountain,—the lions at the gate of the palace 
Beautiful, (was it the palace Beautiful ?)—Apol- 
yon, Pope, and Pagan,—and all its horrors, fright- 
ened me so much then, that I have never read it 
since. I admit its wonderful invention, but laugh 
now at all its terrors. 

The window of my room opened on the yard 
and the long garden to the southward; every 
inch of ground in that little yard has been 
pattered over many a time by my infant feet ; 
I used to play in it—generally alone—building 
wooden houses, or sailing chips on the edge of 
the river. I remember one winter seeing the 
boys with their sleds, coasting down the hills 
on the opposite side of the water, which was 
then frozen over, hard enough to skate on,—and 
once (it must have been the next spring) my 
grandfather and I sailed over on a cake of ice 
that was a feat for me, for I was always a deli- 
cate boy. 

The 


house, and ran down to the cove; I 


} 


road made a curve a little below the 


was never 


weary of wandering there when I was large 


enough to go alone; the stores seemed to me 
antediluvian,—the very Methusalah of all build- 
ings,—rough, black boarded stores, stained with 
the weathers of a century, at least. I used to 
mark one ship, painted over the door of a count 
ing-house,—it was the miniature, if you will al 
low me the expression, of the good brig Royal 
Sweden, and never re 


Arch, which sailed for 


turned again. It was no great wonder that I 
used to look at it,—the original, and a little salt 
There 


elm above us, which shaded half the road 


water, made me fatherless was an old 


I saw 


it last summer, and grew poetical I know you 





would like to see what I wrote,—so here it is:— 
THE OL! ) 

Wi : he rive 4 

And road runs vn Hingham 

A ee glass in @ sunny ray 
Ihe ( Elin stands, 
With its giant limbs 

Wa heir 3 € 

The p and pride he village trees 





The trunk of the 


And vast in girth 
Dappled with moss 
And the 


Their nest 


And the young t 


Rocked 


Two hundred Summ 


Two hundred years 


Ere the Mayflower brought the Pilgrims o’er, 
A saplit small, 
It stood i’ th’ heart 
f the Indian wood, and slowly grew 
In the sun, the rain, and the falling dew 
The white men came, and the Indians pass‘d, 
Like withering an Autumn blast ; 
The gl i s 1S tat las 
And house by house 
The age a 
The fie vere i the road was made, 
But the E spar rits mighty shade 
The villa i n, year by year. 
The ads and ussies dear 
Idle their le é€ moments here ; 
an see their swing 
O he west branch, 
And the tangled twine and the fluttering kites 
Lost in the y scampering wights. 
In the sunny § a the frosty Fall, 
When the s boys round are playing ball 
They run to the edge o’ th’ garden wall, 
Where the peach-tree stands, 
And the rrants grow), 
And breathless with a shout of glee, 
Back to thei ase, the rious Tree 
And truants the emerald spray, 
Up to the t wher > swallows lay 
Filching their eg; r to day. 
They wave the aps 
At € ig birds 
And dro} yreaking limbs around 
ocraich A the stony ground 
Wher 1e eart} bright with the noontide 
And the ca i n the neighboring stream, 
The wa ‘ his loaded team 
In 8 
] he ma wn, 
Tarr I in hour delayed 
And res i the grateful shade 
Sur V ™m } 1een 
Sobe u ivests ar 
TI } f I greer 
And star n st 
Like a prou 
s eave his giant palm 
P 1 Lv alms! 
Ala i € fading tree 
] scatter v ge fast and free 
Ii 1 leav f Poesy! 
A | alms 
Of g 1 thought, 
Which the feet of men and the careless blast 


their leaf 


ft y 


with a wrinkled bark 


MY 


Elm is dark, 


+ > ] 
the morning lark 


swallow 


Trample and sweep t 


cradle 


A 





peep at the 


build 


s in the boughs; 


high. 


1 Winters hoar 


tm 


ay be more, 


the wasted Past! 


azure sky, 


beam 
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I have but little more to remember of Hing 
ham, save the bridge by the mill-dam, where I 
used to stand, and watch the long sea-weeds 
drifting outward, and the old graveyard on the 
hill,—to my way of thinking, that is a love of a 
burying-ground. It is aclump of little hills and 
slopes, where the dead sleep with the sunshine on 
their mounds; grave after grave rises around, some 
with white, recently-raised head-stones; some 
bricked around with old stones, flat on top; their 
half-effaced letters, crests, and round-cheeked 
cherubim, covered with the mosses of a century 

If Iremember rightly, one is dated “ Anno 
Domini 1668.” There are a great many ancient 
vaults there-—but every one of them was wept 
over in its time, and held the once wafm heart 
of man, or woman. Fathers, mothers, and child- 
ren, have shed tears like dew, in this graveyard 
and passed away, wept in turn, by a later 
generation. Life seems to me but a great pil 
grimage through the earth; from the gates of 
Time, at one end, to the gates of Eternity at the 
other. Thousands upon thousands are marching 
onward, and have been marching onward for ages, 


Ten 


thousand drop off from the great caravan, daily 


whither they know not, only onward. 


and hourly ; thousands stop for a moment to be 
wail them, as they lie in the sand, but soon pass 
The 


have no conception that the dreadful shadow of 


onward, and are lost. mass of mankind 
death broods over them—but so it is; ashadow 
tracks every one of us; whether we run or walk, 
it is always at our heels: when we lift the wine 
cup to our lips, its smile grows pallid; when we 
love, it mocks us with a feeling of our mortality 
and comes over the soul like a thunder cloud; 
when we lie down to sleep, it hangs over our 
rest; but when we sleep on our turfy couches, 
like those in this little graveyard, pillowed on 
rich, moist, earth, the shadow tracks us no more. 
It was but the shadow of our souls ; when our 
souls have passed into the land of Light, the 
Shadow will melt to its original nothingness ! 


“ For my single self,’ 1 want no better place 


to sleep in, than Hingham graveyard. The 
earliest morning dew would shake over my grave 


its long twinkle of silver light, the Sun would 


kiss the hill with his golden lips ; the Moon look 
down from her limitless wandering in the eternal 
blue, as tenderly as ever she looked on two young 
lovers, and far more steadfast, for then her wax 
ing and waning could never make me wax and 
wane, or my warm heart grow cold. I often 
think of the revelation the ghost of Lorenzo 
makes in “ Isabella, or the Pot of Basil.” Pray 
who is Isabella? Sir, get your Keats and see !— 
also inquire who Baccaccio was, for I am deter 




















THE RIVER 


mined not to tell you a syllable of the matter 
The back to Isa- 


} 
0 


murdered Lorenzo comes 


ella,— 


ve drowsy gloom, 





The dul onech’s foot.’’ 


After telling her how 


“ The sheepfold bleat, 


Comes from beyond the river to his bed,’ 


* Tam a shadow now, alas! alas! 


Upon the skirts of humin natare dwelling, 
Alon I chant alone the holy muss, 
Whi ittle sounds of life are round me knelling 


Jind glossy bees at noon do fieldward pass, 


And many a chapel bell the hour is t ling ; 


> , _ 
Painine me througa. These sounds grow strange to me, 


go? 


ind thou art distantin hum tnity 


The feeling that the bees and bells give one, 
at noon, is wonderfully soft and slumberous: lie 
on a slope and try it. Ihope when I have to en- 
lure the operation of being buried (may I live a 


thousand years in this beautiful world!) I shall 
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have one or two friends, who will do me the favor 


to find me a nice, quiet spot, like this sweet little 
graveyard. 

Lounging in this little graveyard, on a holiday 
last 
which I will end this paper, and my reminiscences 


I wrote the v below, with 


3@3 





summer, 
of Hingham. 


The joyous town before me lies, 
Its cottages embowered in bloom ; 
barying-ground 


The solemn 
Its sepulchres la Cypress g 


The bells before me ring aloud, 
A pwan for the live and bold; 
The bells behind are tolling slow, 


A requiem for the dead and cold! 


The crowds before me tramp away, 
And shout until the Heavens are stirred ; 
The crowds behind me never move, 


And never breathe, a single 


' 


word 


4 thousand troubled souls before; 


Behind, not even one that grieves 





The blight of wo that wa 
} 


Can never touch 


+-<—- » 


THE RIVER OF LIFE. 


ws through time there rolis a river, 
Fed with thought’s eternal dew 

Rolls for ever, resting never, 
Toward the perfect and the true : 


Barriers broken, 


checks defeated, 
Darkness scattered, lets down hurled, 
Truth and freedom, firmlier seated, 


Mark its progress through the world. 


race it to its source; it rose in 


Darkness of abysmal night, 
Shades of error round it elosing, 
Pervious to no purer light ; 
Shallow then, but deepening ever, 
From the glooms it burst its way - 
First a streamlet, then a river— 


From the darkaess to the day. 


Wave by wave for aye increasing, 
Still victorious, still sublime, 
tay ' : 
With an impulse never ceasing, 
O’er the rocks and shoals of time 
. ae 
Toward the vanward hurrying onward, 
From the old unto the new— 
Rolls it ever, resting never, 


Toward the fee d the t: 
Toward the perfect and the trae 





Woe to them that, illy rearing 
Old obstractions in its track, 
Taught by all the past no fearing, 
Fain would turn its current back ? 
They but tempt their own undoing; 
Like a giant in its wrath, 
©'er their bariiers, rent to rain, 
It will thunder on ite path. 

For it rolls resistless onward, 
Deepening, widening, on its way ; 
Pressing stronglier toward the vanward, 

Stronglier toward the perfect day 
Lit with light from heaven, and aided 


1 


Sy the earnest hearts and troe 


1 


3y the soul to God that made it, 





Struggling on from eld to new. 
Sigh not, then, for the departed 
It hath passed and gone for aye; 
But, with impulse nobler hearted, 
For the Future clear the way. 
Help to flow this mighty river, 
Fed with thoug!it's eternal dew, 
Till it merge at last for ever, 


In the perfect and the true, 








'_-alas, that it should be 


Tu 
so little thought of! 


design of Life 
The very words seem to 
awaken a new idea, to open up a new vista, to 


surprise us ina manner by their 


unfamiliarity, 
contrasted with their manifest nearness to our in 


They fall like a re 


proach upon our worldliness from an upper sphere, 


terests, duty and destiny. 
calling us back from the outward and the earthly, 
and reminding us that there is something better 
and worthier than these. It will be well if such 
shall be the practical result of our present medi 
tation : such is its aim. We would disown for a 
time the accidental and the passing—those tran 


sient peculiarities which constitute the mere 


drapery of our being—that we may the more 


clearly and the more calmly contemplate the 
great and the universal, and that, by thus looking 


at ourselves and our fellows in the licht of those 


higher and wider relations which have their roots 
in the soul, and which pass into the infinite, we 
may take the likeliest course for reconciling our- 
selves to ourselves, to one another, and to the 
world without, while we sball, by the very fact 
of dwelling upon them, be strengthening and sus 
taining all that is most gloriously distinctive of 
humanity in man. 
What is our life ? 
isevena vapor that appeareth for a little time, 
And yet this Vapor 


ys an inspired writer : “It 


and then vanisheth away.” 
life has for its trophies all that is great and im 
posing in the world--temples, and cities, and 
palaces, and kingdoms—all that is useful in 
science, all that is profound in philosophy, all that 
is soothing in literature, all that is great and beau 
tiful in art; and all these have been fostered un 


der its wing, and are the footprints which it has 


left on the sands of time. Nay, but this vapor 
life is laden with ¢ ternity; this meteor flash, 
every time that it is kindled, lights an immortal 


spirit to heaven or to hell: it fixes destiny, it 


determines a course of endless progression up 
wards among the stars, or of endless sinking and 
divergence into a deeper gloom than brooded 


over the primal cl So that the trial of Solo 
mon was no solitary case. Life holds the balance 
to every man: the good that is passing and per- 
ishable in the one scale, the wisdom which is all 


embracing and imperishable in the other, and 


death steps in only as the ratifier of the choice, 
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N OF LIFE. 


while eternity is the endless unfolding of the 


fruit 
What shall we say then? Was the apostle in 
jest? Was he seeking to depreciate this great 


seed-time of our existence? Nay, verily; but 
rather he would rebuke the presumption and the 
folly which, by refusing to connect it with the 


yond, makes it the palace of the body 


eternity 
indeed, but the prison of the soul, destined to 
open at a moment, they think, not into the far- 
sounding depths of ruin and despair. 

We can perceive a threefold purpose and aim 
of human life. 


has much to do 


First, we can perceive that man 
He is 


not the ideal being which some represent him- 


with regard to himself 


There is 


cuilt on his conscience, dimness in his 
eye, and weakness, rather wickedness, at his heart. 
He discovers the ruins of a fair creation, but no- 
thing more : * the gold is become dim,” the tem 
ple is dismantled, and strange visitants within it 
now haunt its shrine ; the mark is upon him, and 
his conscience might speak out somewhat in the 
manner of Cain—“It shall come to pass, that 
wheresoever the doomsman of justice shall find 
The first ain his life, 
then, has to do with himself—how to be rid of 
this those gui 


stains which 








me, he shall kill me.” n of 


} 


it 


‘plague him so,” how to find as 


inward accuser, how to erase 


surance of reconciliation to his God, that he may 
hold up his head inthe universe, and listen to His 
voice speaking to him peace from his awful 
throne. This must be his first and his earliest 
aim, and in vain for this are his own sacrifices or 
ciftes. 
God.” 


“The world, by its wisdom, knew not 
Superstition may slay its thousands of 
victims, idolatry may invoke its thousands of 
gods, science may advance its thousand appliances, 
and self-righteousness may “wash itself never so 
clean,” the groans of humanity are still as deep, 
its wounds as wide as ever they were. The curse 
and the first aim 
of our life must be fulfilled at the cross 

But this is no more than 
work 


alone can be trusted. He is now within the scope 


is human, but the cure is divine: 
the beginning of the 


Ife has his foot upon the reck now, which 


of the great central attraction, and in contact 
with all that is destructive of evil, and most in 
fluential 
reach forward and upward, strengthening his heart 


for good. Cleaving to that, he must 
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in all holy affections, opening his mind to the 
fuliness of truth, guarding his passions with a 


stern and uncompromising denial, and building 
himself up into the likeness of Him whose tem- 
ple he is. He is safe in his highest aspirations 
here ;he has entered into the only legitimate 
sphere for a boundless ambition; and, with Christ 
for his pattern, perfection for bis aim, and heaven 
for his crown, he must gird himself for the battle 
in all the lowliness of dependence, but with the 
energy of despair, as knowing well that the work 


is great, that 


» steey 1 s deey 


This must be the first great aim of our life— 


individual emancipation from the cuilt and the 


tyranny of evil Nothing can be a substitute for 
this: 


great and generous aims. 


condition of all other 
We should be found 


but silly builders without it; for, says an apostle, 


it is the necessary 


“Let ever 
he 


another.” 


y man prove his own work, and so shall 


have rejoicing in himself alone, and not in 


Looking at 


man, then, in this isolated aspect, 


we say, that one great design of his life is to 


wrestle, and rise, to be moving heavenwards ever 
all the 
means of his advancement, even his very pas 
} 


—eonverting things around him into 


S10ONS al 


infirmities into the pedestal of his fame 


anc the ladder of his glory. 


But then, after all, he is not an isolated being 
he is part of a 


system wide as the universe, he 
stands in important relation to all his fellows, he 


cannot disdain even the weakest and _ poorest 


and here 
He 


, and there is no religion with 


among them, but in selfishness and sin; 
looks forth another great design of his life 
was formed to Jove 
outit. Thereis more than a beautiful sentiment 


in these words of the poet ;— 
He 
\ 


For the dear God that 


prayeth best who loveth best, 
things both great and small, 
loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.’’ 


If our | 


the world tl 


essed Redeemer has done no more for 


} 


ian to beque ath it his lessons of love, 


ild have been its greatest benefactor still 


he Wol 

There is no such enemy to its progress as selfish 
5 

ere is bo demon so hard to exorcise 


les 


ness, and t 
it 
the cup for the drunkard, it casts up its gains 


forges the manacles for the slave, it ming 
amid the ruins it has made, and, while a brother 
is bleeding and nigh unto death, it stalks nimbly 
past on the other side. Thanks to our Redeemer 


for his every condemnation of this—that, both by 


his lips and by his life, he put the brand of 


Heaven's displeasure on the selfish, and extin 
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vo 


guished the voice of that im pious creed—* Am I 
my brother’s keeper /” 


But we must not forget that love is a practical 


thing. Its proper language is not words, but 
deeds ; it has pzans for the prosperous, indeed, 


and pity for the fallen; but it has also food for 
the hungry, raiment for the naked, and refuge for 
the “Ie 


have compassion on the ignorant, and on them 


the homeless and outcast. knows to 


that are out of the way.” Its celestial footprints 


may be traced, not, perhaps, to the house of feast- 
ing and wassail, but to the dusky dwelling ofthe 
mourner, to the edge of the sepulc! re where the 
tear-drop glistens in its eye, to the cell of the cul- 
prit, where the words of wisdom fall from its lips, 
and to the 


earth, where it makes the glad tidings of salva- 


uttermost limits of this sin-trodden 


ion to ring. Like a pharos-light, it girds the 


whole horizon of wo, and the heart beats lighter 


looks less sorrowful 


in its presence, and the e} 


at itsapproach. Nor does it want s ope for its 
wing in a world like this, for the desolate and 
| the fall n are every whers 4 the hai int al l th 
: 

‘earfu 1e hungry and the homeless: nor en 
| fearful, the hung the } 

couragement in its work, for “it is more blessed 


to give than to receive.” ch usury of 


re ay 


etimes 


heaven: “hethat soweth bountifully, shall 


also bountifully;” and, 
] 


although it may son 


| meet with ingratitude and repulse, it is, never 
theless, the great strengthener of the soul, and 
the brightener of its way. 
Let us see, then, that we include this in the dk 


that we learn to love, not 


1 and in truth, 


sign of our own life, 


word only, but 


look forth with affection on the 


together 


of man, and aim at their uplifting, 


our own, to heaven and to truth. This will | 
living, indeed—living anticipatory of heaven— 
love 


living assimilative to God; “for God is 


and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, 
and God in Him.” 

There 1s one other point on which it is necs ssary 
it he 


Without 


t is t ZONE 


of the others, it 


» touch, and it is all-important: 


holds them together 


it, man would be as a world without a star. He 
is formed to wrestle and to love, but he is als 
formed to worship, The moon passes round tl 
earth, but both earth and moon pass around th 
sun: so brother here must minist to brother 
but all must minister to God. Nor can they | 
sustained in their relations to each other, than as 
they adhere to their orbits in relation to Ilim 
Worship, then, not in its ¢ id and formal, but 


in its deep an | spiritual meaning, Is the great an | 
universe. 


united voice 


law of the » sym 


paramount 


| phony of the stars—the 


| love and gratitude and wonder, in the 


pre sence 
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of the Eternal; it is the all embracing and all- 
sustaining mystery of our being—its goal and its 
glory; it is wings to the in his 


moral creature 


contemplation of the Infinite; it is the upward 


attraction which loosens the cords of sense, and 
makes the earth as a spring-board to the young 
the Ideal and the 


Shadowless; it is written far down in the depths 


spirit, in its bound towards 
of our nature, and we have been aiming at it 
ever—alas, how blindly !—till at length the true 
light and the 


over the heights of Bethlehem. 


shone, true notes were sounded, 
Even as it is, we 
are but feeble and faltering scholars ; our eye is 
still dim, and our heart still weak ; we are “ pro- 
selytes of the gate”—worshippers, if at all, of the 
outermost circle. But we are here to learn, and 
our instructors are many—the heavens and the 
earth, in all their sublime and beautiful forms— 
the sun, and the stars, and the flowers, and the 


—_— — « 


THE 


FROM 


BY THE LATE REV 


My child, my sweet one! speak to me 
It is thy mother calls to thee ; 

She who felt too deeply blessed, 
When thy fi 

When thy little arms were flung 
Round this neck, 


»3 to hers were pressed, 


where thou hast clung, 


Caressing and caressed, 


Thy infant step was light as air, 
As ’mid the garden flowers 

1 watched thee, glancing here and there, 
Between the April showers 

Thy cherub cheek was sweetly flushed, 
Thy locks the free breeze stirred, 

As, through the vines, thy light form rushed 

To reach the new fledged bird, 


I saw thee, in my raptured dreams, 





h of youth; 





Clad in the strens 
Thy path resplendent with the beams 
Of honor, love and truth. 
1 thought, should he, whose noble worth 
Thy brow the promise bears, 
Be summoned from our humble hearth, 
How soft would flow thy cares! 
How soft to her, whose lonely breast 
Would then such solace need ; 
How swee 


On such 


t 'twould be, I thought, to rest 


a gentle ree 


Ah, little thought I then 
That thy quick, bal 

And pulses ronning warm and wild, 
Would now be chilled in death ! 


In death ? Oh no! that sable seal 


my child! 


ny breath, 


Disease can never set, 
Where lip and brow so much reveal 


Of life that lingers yet. 


MOTHER’S 


MOTHER’S 


A MANUSCRIPT 


. WALTBR OC 


LAMENT. 


trees, and the waving corn—the voices of thé 


good and the gifted, now singing at the fountain, 
but whose echoes linger among us stil]—the voice 


made 


of the Word, “which shall not pass away,” 
vital in Him who labored on the highways, and 
who died upon the cross—the visions it de picts, 
the hopes it inspires, the prospects it unfolds— 
and, over and above all, the far echoing music of 
heaven itself— 

“ That undisturbed song of pure concent, 


Aye sung before the sapphire-color’d t 


rone 


To him that sits thereon,’’ 
We 


ers, 


are here to learn, and these are our teach 
Let 
to their beckonings—let us catch up the 


us listen to their voice—let us answer 


m lody 


of their song, and 


‘Keep in tune with heaven, till God ere long 
To His celestial concert us unite, 


To liv 


> with Him, and sing in endless morn of light.’’ 


LAMENT. 


POEM. 


I still shall feel that gushing joy, 
Which thrills a mother’s breast 

Whene’er she clasps her bright eyed boy 
From ont his cradled rest. 

Come, meet thy mother’s warm embrace, 
Return her fervid kiss, 

to her face 


And press thy sweet cheek 


* My first born b 


’ 


"? 


d of bliss 


thy ch 1 


Alas, my child! ek is cold, 
And yet thy forehead gleams as fair 
As when those flaxen ringlets rolled 
In life and gladness there. 
But then thy lips are 
That were of rose: re¢ : 
And thy long lashes, like a vail, 
Fall o’er those eyes of blue ! 
Still round thy lip, where mine delays, 
A smi 
The im 


Escaping 


e in tender sweetness stays 


aged transport of the soul, 


from its brief 


control, 





Yet leaving, as it passed away, 
This smile of rapture on the clay, 
To tell us, in this trace of bliss, 
There breathes a brighter world than this 
I feel reproved that thus I strove 
The errings of a mother’s love 
To keep thee here, when only given 
To glance a gladness round our hearth, 
And, all untouched by stain of earth, 
Fly back again to heaven 
’Twere wrong in me, had [ the power, 
To win thee back the briefest hour: 
For guilt and grief are all unknown. 
Where thy seraphic soul hath flown. 
? 


Je mine the task, through faith and prayer 


And Christ's dear love, to meet thee there 
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Wuey, after the lapse of ages, the young stu- 
dent of history, perusing the annals of his coun- 


rlances at this memorable period of the 


try, hg 
nineteenth century, he will learn with astonish- 
ment and reverence what the resources, the inge- 
nuity, and the perseverance of his ancestors ac- 
complished even in those days of remote antiqui- 
ty; he will learn that, upon the suggestion of a 
well-intentioned and amiable prince, at the bid- 
ding of an enterprising and determined people, 
animated by feelings of honest enthusiasm and of 
magnificent rivalry, the creative armies of the 
nation dauntlessly challenged all the empires of 
the earth to a bloodless contest, in which victory 
would confer wealth and honor, though defeat 
would be unattended either by discomfiture or 
ruin. 

He will not be slow to perceive that, with one 
universal acclamation, one glad shout of generous 
eagerness, the friendly detiance was accepted, 
and the war of industry commenced. From that 
hour new energy appeared to have been infused 
into the mines, the laboratories, the forges, thie 
In the 


urters of Thibet and the wild 


looms, and the workshops of the world, 





most inaccessible ¢ 





regions of Oregon, as well as in Canada, the Bra 
zils, Arabia, Russia, and China, a spirit of indomi- 
table determination was everywhere evoked, 
and the denizens of each realm, far distant as 
well as those of the contiguous European States, 
pledged themselves to engage unconditionally in 
an honorable strife, where there was no foe to be 
vanquished, no adverse principle to be over 
thrown. 

All havi 
} 


detachments td 


i resolved to despatch their several 


the encounter, it next became 


matter of paramount importance to select an ap- 
propriate battle field. 
Vari \ 


variety of regulations suggested, together with a 


localities were propose 1, an infinite 


multitude of restrictions to be enforced. After 
many an animated discussion, much long and 
eager debate, those to whom the deliberation 
upon these momentous preliminaries was intrust 
ed announced the place of tourney and the order 
of the lists. 

No existing edifice in those days was there in 


CHRYSTAL 


PALACE. 


PLATE.) 


England calculated to contain even a small pro- 
portion of the combatants, or of the innumerable 
spectators who would flock to the gorgeous arena. 
It became, therefore, primarily necessary that a 
structure calculated to shield all from the incle 
mencies of a northern summer should be devised 
and erected. Premiums were offered for the best 
design, and, in a short time, no less than 240 
were proffered. One hundred and eighty of these 
were rejected, while from the remaining sixty it 
was considered that useful suggestions could be 
drawn For, in consequence of the low state of 
architectural knowledge, it was not to be sup- 
posed that any one professor of the constructive 
art should possess the skill required to plan so 
gigantic and unprecedented a work. 

The Committee previously nominated, and 


composed of the three greatest engineers and the 





three ablest architects then to be found in the do- 
minions of the Queen of England, availing them 
selves of the hints severally contained in the 
threescore plans befure them, proceeded to remo 
del and combine all that they deemed valuable 


in each, in order to devise one as nearly faultless 


as the materials at their disposal and their own 
attainments enabled them to produce. 

Suffice it to observe that the result, though un 
satisfactory, denoted great deliberation and care. 
The combined skill of the nation recommended 
that in an open place, then termed the Park of 
Hyde, between the row denominated Rotten, and 
a road leading to the suburb of Kensington, in 
the diocese of the newly created Bishop of West 
tainster, a building should be raised, compounded 
brick It 


was to have been formed in three separate di 


with solidity of stone, mortar, and 


visions, connected with side branches, the roof 


supported by iron columnar water-pipes, and 
having in its center a dome, larger than any ever 


The la 
but eight ve 


yet seen beneath the vault of heaven. 
teral walls were to have been low 
nerable elm trees growing upon the selected area 
were to be permitted to remain under the cupola, 
in respect to a strong popular prejudice assigning 
particular virtues to these aged vegetables, and 
in compliance with the whim of a great mob 


orator of that period, of the name of Sibthorp, 
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whom the Government were obliged to conciliate. 

Simultaneously with the publication of the 
intentions of the Committee, a storm of disap 
probation throughout the length and breadth of 
At 
and the fulminant of Printing 


the land, was observed to be gathering. 
length it burst, 
house-square was not slow in illuminating the 
dark horizon with the coruscations of its impo- 
Imitated by the still fee- 


bler exponents of public opinion, innumerable 


tent disregarded ire. 


were the invectives and incessant the denuncia- 
tions hurled at the heads of the originators of the 
great project. The diurnal and weekly press of 
that era, indeed, may be referred to with interest 
by those who imagined that those organs of power 
really possess the omnipotence so frequently as 
cribed tothem. The dire prophecies with which 
they teemed, the miseries they predicted, the 
rueful consequences they announced, never existed 
but in the occiputs of the timid and imaginative 
writers who penned them ; it would, therefore, be 
still more idle to cite them here. London, how- 
ever, for a time was startled from its dingy pro- 
priety. Aristocratic Marylebone, stately West- 
minster, and heterogeneous Pimlico abounded in 
meetings only remarkable for the unanimity with 
which they stigmatized, as pernicious and des- 
tructive, the very undertaking they afterwards 
hailed with the most unqualified acclamation as 
a welcome boon 

Wisely disregarding the unmeaning censure or 
the needless 


Commissioners complacently proceeded to give a 


laudation of the world, the Royal 


corporeal existence to the combined emanatic 


ns 
of so many brains whose services had been taxed 
in their behalf 
the final edict 


active employment for months to numberless 


(t this particular juncture, when 


had gone forth that was to give 


brickyards, quarries, and limekilns, a brief com 
made to the Executive, the work 


ived, 


munication was 


was suddenly ste and the hopes thus raised 


The 


in question proceeded from one 


were in a moment and for ever frustrated. 
communication 
gardener to Dr. Cavendish, the 
then Duke of Devonshire. 


Joseph Paxton, 
It appeared that the 
said Joseph Paxton had, fora long series of years, 
been practically engaged in the formation of ha 
bitations of iron and glass for tropical plaats. 
His ferrovitreous experience, therefore, enabled 
him, with comparatively little deliberation, to 
furnish working-plans and specifications, superior 
in every respect to the combination already 
agreed upon. It was consequently determined 
that iron, glass and deal, alone, should be the 
component materials of the temporary edifice 
tended to encase specimens of almost every na 
tural and artificial production of the globe 
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In a period of time, incredibly brief, there ac- 


cordingly arose in air, astupendous monument of 


human ingenuity, perseverance, and skill. Light, 
translucent, symmetrical, and substantial, har 
monious in proportion, elegant in desi n—it 


challenged and defied alike the criticism of the 
astounded world. 

Never before had anything resembling it been 
beheld, either in material, form, or extent. Co 
vering an expanse of eighteen acres, and compris 
ing some six-and-twenty miles of gallery, it ap 
peared at first impossible that it should ever be 
adequately filled. 

Yet 


combine every requisite did not terminate with 


the efforts of the ingenious contriver to 
the mere delineation of the external shell. The no- 
velty and magnitude of the task imposed new 
Machines, 


for instance, were introduced to abridge the enor- 


and arduous duties on the projector 


mity of the manual labor requisite to produce . nd 
to paint two hundred and five miles of sash-bar; 
other mechanical appliances saws 1, planed, mor 


ticed, drilled, turned and glazed, but still more 
than two thousand artificers of all der 
were actively, though silently, engaged 
every portion of the wide expanse 

The building ec 
and 72 feet i 


six 24 feet, and two 4s 


nsisted of a nave 64 feet high 


n width aisles, 


, with a series of side 
feet wide, of the respe 

tive heights of 23 and 43 feet ; the whole spread- 
ing to 486 feet, the entire length being 1,551 feet. 
In the center of this long line of frontage, atr 


in 
sept 100 feet high, 408 feet long, and 72 feet 
wide, was seen. The whole was supported upon 


1,0¢ 


as conduits for rain-water 


) hollow columns, serving at the same time 
900,000 feet of glass, 
weighing 400 tons, were employed to glaze the 


various sashes; the total cubic contents they 


spanned being 33,000,000 feet. 


Every contingency that prudence could foresee 


rovided against. The drainage, ventilation, 


Was | 
means for moderating the intensity of the 
The flooring was Jai 


with interstices between each } lank, alloy 


were duly attended to. 
ing the 
dust and water used in cleansing them, to pass 
through and disappear. It is needless to 
here into all the 


suffice it, 


enter 
minuter details of construction ; 
therefore, to institute a brief compari 
son on some points, between the great glass hive 
of the Exhibition, and an edifice of which most 


of our readers have some cognizance. The main 


avenue already described, ith 
double of the 


length more than four times 


was in wit nearly 


that nave of St. and in 
as great. ‘Thirty- 


ithedral: the 
rang into existence in 


! The walls of the 


five years were spent in raising the c 


building in Hyde Park 
less than } 


aT 
} 
alf as many weeks 
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former pile were fourteen feet thick ; those of the 
latter eight inches. Notwithstanding the rapidi- 
ty of construction, so accurate was the workman- 
ship, and so careful the supervision, that not a 
single crooked or faulty line was discoverable in 
the whole. 

When the labors of those whose thews and 
sinews reared the giant fabric had ceased, a new 
and unexpected cause of dissension arose, Various 
schemes for its internal and external decoration 
were handed in. Some were for imparting to the 
whole of the interior an uniform hue of palish 
ocre, while they maintained that the outer sur 
face should either be clothed in that shade of 
brilliant green peculiarly reverenced by the pious 
Mussulman, or else in the more sombre and less 
attractive dun that gives such delight to the eye 
of the enraptured Quaker. 

On mature deliberation, it was determined not 
to favor the predilections of either sect, lest of 


fence should have been unintentionally given to 


other and equally estimable denominations of 


religionists. After long and vehement debate, 


and when all, or nearly all, that could have been 
said or written upon the subject, had been reite 
rated ad nauseam, the ruling committee placed 
the matter in the hands of Mr. Owen Jones, a 
gentleman whose vocation, studies and pursuits 
eminently qualified him for the duty assigned 
tohim. He atonce determined upon the course 
he intended to adopt / and if unfettered by ab 
eurd restrictions and ignorant suggestions, better 
still would it bave been for the success of his un 
dertaking. As it was, the course he pursued 
was a safe one, because the rules that guided 
him were theoretically true, and from the earliest 
antiquity had been followed with signal suc 
cess. 

The thousand and odd columns within, together 
with all the infinite reticulation and trace ry they 
upheld, were painted, where near the spectator, 
in cool, pleasing, and unobtrusive colors, so dis 
posed that, as the masses accumulated in the 
interminable vistas receding from the eye, the 
effect at a distance was to produce a grey neutral 
tone harmonizing with all the gorgeous profusion 
of glowing colors below and around Circum 
stances already briefly alluded to reduced the 
period allowed for preparation to a very limited 
space As the labors of the Commissioners and 
the exertions of contractors became daily more 
onerous and overwhelming, so proportionably 
became the demands of the artizan more impor 
tunate, and his demeanor more independent 
Here, as in the pe nerality of similar cases, self 
interest prompted a course of action that justice 


or honesty could hardly have approved. For 
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tunately for those more immediately concerned, 
as bands of discontended operatives struck and 
dispersed, others, in abundance, were found ready 
to supply their place, so thut never even for an 
hour were the works suspende*l in consequence of 
At length, about 
the end of March, 1851, the undertaking com 


the misconduct of the workmen. 
menced in the previous September ‘vas rapidly 
approaching completion, All the main diffi 
It was 
announced officially that the world woul! be ad 


culties seemed to have been overcome. 


mitted to its own museum on the morning of the 
Ist of May. 


terminate their preliminary arrangements. The 


Exhibitors labored day and night to 


moustachioed cabinetmaker of Paris, the bearded 
carpenter of Vienna, and the still more hirsute 
moutjik from Petersburg, probably for the first 
time in the annals of history, were to be seer. 
toiling side by side, beneath the same glazed can- 
opy, each anxious to be foremost in the zeal and 
alacrity they displayed. About this time, how 
ever, new troubles and annoyances presented 
themselves to the minds of the harassed and 
over-worked Commissioners, It was found that, 
busy and rife as were the human operatives, 
above, below, and around, they were excelled in 
numbers and pertinacity by legions of rats and 
flights of sparrows, apparently strongly impressed 
with the conviction that the crystal vault was 
intended for their special comfort and delectation, 


To get rid of these troublesome and unexpected 


guests was no light nor easy task; and while 
operations for their discomfiture and expulsion 
were being planned and executed, fresh grievances 
appeared Ere the first external coat of paint 
could be applied, or the panes of glass acci 
dentally broken could be repaired, a London 
spring had set in with more than ordinary sever 
ity. For several weeks, almost without inter 
mission, a leaden sky voided torrents of sooty 
rain on the new roof, as if to test to the uttermost 
its powers of resistance and the resources of its 
designer. Its frailty, from a variety of trivial 
causes, was soon rendered too apparent; but this 
mishap ceased ina great measure with the dis 
covery of its origin. The greatest damage from 
the influx of water had been occasioned in one 
quarter by the malicious and dastardly act of a 
laborer, who had wilfully stopped up one of the 
rain-water drains, and thus flooded a considerable 
extent of the building below 

As the interval allowed for the termination of 
all the preparatory proceedings drew fast to a 
close, the numbers and activity of all engaged 
were proportionately augmented. At one period 
in April, indeed, there could not have been Jess 


than from nine to ten thousand men assiduously 
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engaged. Poised upon the light scaffolding aloft, 
hundreds of painters were noiselessly yet actively 
clothing alike the perpendicular and the horizon- 
tal frame-work of the building in a varied and 


Towards the eastern extremity, 


cheerful garb. 
stupendous pieces of mechanism, cast-iron beams, 
bright polishea rods and wheels, and globes of 
burnished ass, drawn by many horses, were 
borne alons on wagons and trucks to the resting 
place prevared for them, where deep broad beds 


of concr:te awaited their ponderous approach. 


By sim iar agencies, hydraulic presses of unex 
ampled magnitude, pumps upon novel principles 
and of marvelous proportions, brewing-machines, 


organs, collossal statues, enormous bells, monster 


telesco] es, locomot ive engine S of matchless spee l, 
were in process of conveyance from puint to point, 
amid the shouts of men, the din of hammers, and 
Yet, from the midst of 


all this clamor, bustle, and chaos, here and there 


the clangor of metal. 


magnificence and beauty were bursting their cere- 
ments and emerging into light. Towering forms 
were daily seen to peer with majestic compos- 
ure upon the turmoil below, as if proud of their 
own existence and of the imposing circumstance 
At length 


the preparatory labor began to diminish, the 


and character of their appearance. 
task assigned to each individual committee or 
sub committee was accom plished—in some cases 
indifferently, in others happily and satisfactorily: 

Such might be the history of the great event 


in lan 


guage such as he may employ whose duty 
it may be to comment upon it after the long 
lapse of centuries. 

Let us now hasten back on the lapse of centu 
ries, and inspect the result with the eyes of men 
of our own day. 

The long and anxiously anticipated Ist of May 
has arrived! A vast cortege, com posed of well 
appointed and costly equipages, has suddenly 
supplanted the unwieldly chain of wagons, trucks 
and carts that, for weeks past, have all bat ren 
dered impassable the avenues and roads leading 
to the Park. 


eager to witness the cavalcade, converge 1n dusky 


Tens of thousands of spectators, 


lines athwart the green plain and along the gravel- 
roads, Entering, with the privileged and aristo- 
pened on the above 


momentous day at the central southern gateway, 


cratic, as the portals are o 


our readers will,in imagination, behold before 


them a lofty fountain, 


* Chasing the sultriness of the day, 
As, springing high, the silvery dew 
In whirls fantastically flew, 

And flung luxurious coolness round 


The air, and freshness o’er the ground,”’ 


They may now turneither tothe right, and in- 
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spect the gorgeous contributions of India, or to the 
more quaint, curious, but not less ingenious devi- 
ces from the Celestial Empire, lavishly displayed 
upon the left. Among the former are included 
magnificent shawls from Cashmir, Persie, and 
Nepaul, brilliant in colour, intricate in design, 
yet with every tint so harmoniously arranged 
and artistically contrasted that they may well 
long be dwelt upon with admiration and wonder. 
Here, too, are specimens of goldsmiths’ work 
that would put to shame, for lightness and deli- 
cacy of execution, any of the vaunted jews lry of 
Europe—gems that must excite the astonishment 
and cupidity of many beholders. 

From China the textile tissues of silk, the em- 
broi lery, the elaborate and exquisite carvings in 
ivory, in wood, and in coral, the natural and arti 
ficial productions in infinite ‘variety, have been 
liberally supplied. 

Further on, we pause for a while before the 
shelves and walls adorned with the productions 
of Greece and the Levant : 


be admitted that the subjects of the Sultan, 


and it must certainly 


though in some respects avowedly far behind the 
rest of the world, are in other manufactures in- 
finitely beyond them. Italy, Spain and Portu- 
gal demand no mean share of our attention, next 
arrested by Belgium as we pass by the precincts 
of the southern to those of the north ern States 
Flanders, as Tristram Shandy terms it, ‘‘the 
old prize-fighting stage ” of Europe, at first sight 
seems to have presented articles that speak more 
of the doings of war than of commerce and peace ; 
but her contributions and those of the northern 
continent of Europe are altogether eclipsed by 
the magnificence, richness, and variety of our 
neighbors the French. 

The most beautiful porcelain of Sevres, the 
costliest tapestry of the Gobelins, the most mar- 
velous carpets from the looms of Aubusson, 


Parisian cabiuet-work, marqueterie, bronzes, and 


a 


bijouterie, together with the velvets and silks o 
Lyons, 


here, 


insurpassed in the world, are crowdéd 
Even the very fittings on which these 
treasures are displayed themselves merit more 
than a passing glance ere we proceed to criticise 
the more solid productions of Holland. Con” 
spicuous among these we find a silvery-toned 
chime of bells, candelabra, vases, goblets remark- 
able for the taste with which they have been 
moulded and adorned; though in this hasty tour 
we must leave the minute consideration of them 
to enter the suite of spacious rvoms fitted up 
with furniture from Vienna; sideboards, tables 
bookcases, fauteuils covered with a profusion of 
carving, so exquisitely wrought that it may be 


questioned whether Grinling Gibbon himself be 
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not here excelled—trophies of ponderous arms, 
foliage so light that it seems almost to float upon 
the air, heaps of autumnal fruit, bouquets of sum- 
mer flowers, only needing their appropriate color 
to deceive the most practiced eye. 

But stay. In close proximity to the vast octa- 
gonal hall inclosing the emblems of the industry 
of the Zollverein, her Majesty and the illustrious 
group in attendance upon her are offering the 
mute though eloquent tribute of their admiration 
to a collossal lion of bronze, a mighty emanation 
from the genius and foundry of Munich, Never 
before was the truculent quadrupedal monarch 
represented so truthfully as here. Beneath the 
dusky hide, the giant bones here and there pro- 
trude, clothed though they be in other parts with 
a due proportion of brazen muscle and metallic 
sinew. The creature’s head alone is a study. 
The half-furtive, half-ferocious expression of the 
eye and lip—the dauntless brow, with the shaggy 
mass of mane enveloping the cranium—the tre- 
mendous development of chest—the firm protru- 
sion of the mighty limbs—impart to the whole 
statue an air of reality and life that has rarely 
been approached before. 

In immediate contiguity to this formidable 
monster is the repre: sntation of a young lady 
whose position not even the most courageous can 
envy. Evidently not deep!y indebted to the mil- 
liner for her costume, or the saddler for her ac- 
coutrements, and mounted, en cavalier, upon a 
fiery steed, the dauntless damsel is preparing— 
not with a light whip te remove a fly from his 
arched neck, but—with comparative composure 
and determination, to transfix a tiger of no ordi- 
nary magnitude, whose intentions to breakfast 
upon her horse’s shoulder are sufficiently appa- 
rent. It has never been our fate to witness a 
similar incident; it might therefore savor of pre- 
sumption to criticise too minutely the daring 
effort either of the sculptor or of the dark eques- 
trian. Most of our fair readers and riders, how- 
ever determined their disposition or great the 
affection for their favorite, would, we opine, be 
inclined to abandon him to his fate if thus as- 
sailed, rather than enter upon so unequal a con- 
test. 

Russia has had assigned to her an extent of 
space proportionate to her territorial immensity 
and the performances of her sons indicate, on 
their part, indomitable perseverance, patience 
and ingenuity. Democratic America, in unnatural 
proximity to the possessions of the Czar, engages 
the beholder more from the utilitarian character 
than from the extraordinary beauty and taste 
displayed in her supplies, although she scarcely 
occupies her original superficial allotment. 
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It is stated that the Swiss have evinced the 
greatest amount of mechanical ingenuity and 
manual dexterity. There is a pen-holder from 
Geneva, of no more than ordinary dimensions, 
yet containing within its minute tubular concavity 
a train of watchwork, wound up by a little stud at 
the side, and showing not only the exact minute 
and hour, but the day of the week and month. 
A still more complicated piece of mac hinery is 
that contained in a musical-box in which an en 
tire military band, admirably modelled and 
characterised by the most life-like movements, 
are seen performing numerous recent and difficult 
specimens of modern music. A golden pocket 
book, adorned with exquisite miniature-paintings 
and landscapes, incloses, within a very narrow 
compass, a chronometer and a secret receptacle 
either for a treasured portrait or a cherished lock. 
The varieties, however, from the several Cantons 
are exceedingly numerous, and each beautiful of 
its kind. Many days might profitably be passed 
in studying these Helvetic works alone. 

In the British portion of the edifice, are to be 
seen statues of every dimension; fountains even 
more imposing than those in Trafalgar-square ; 
models upon a grand scale of various public un 
dertakings; an achromatic telescope elaborately 
mounted, with object glass twelve inches in di 
ameter; an enormous dome cast in iron at Cole- 
brook Dale; endless varieties of silken tissue of 
every hue and texture; dazzling arrays of the 
cutlery of Sheffield, from the heavy dragoon’s 
trenchant-blade to the schoolboy’s pocket-knife ; 
a pair of resplendent shears, more than a cubit in 
length, with the bows and shank richly orna- 
mented with a diversity of graceful patterns, all 
wrought out of the cold metal by the file alone, 
the blades being also elaborately chased by the 
graver’s hand. The steam-engines, marine, buco- 
lic, stationary and portable, the lathes, hydraulic- 
presses, gas generators, brewing-machines, pumps, 
and agricultural implements, from their number 
and diversity, and the space that even a brief 
notice of them would occupy, we are compelled 
to pass without comment. 

This great event will mark a new era in the 
history of mankind. One of the most immediate 
and probable of its effects is the cementation of 
the bonds of peace." In former times, ur in an- 
other country, this remarkable demonstration 
could hardly have occurred. The ordinary diffi 
culties and charges of traveling constituted of 
themselves, till lately, an insuperable impedi 
ment. The innumerable and impolitic restric 
tions, insecurity of property, and instability of 
government, would amount almost to a prohibi- 


tion elsewhere even now. It will alvo be inter- 
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esting, in a philosophic point of view, to note the 
consequences upon the different ranks and de- 
nominations of men. The assemblage will be 
motely enough; their opinions, tenets, views, 


feelings, religions as varied as their complexions 
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and physiognomies, and characters. It will be 
hard, indeed, if some important end does not 
spring from the temporary yet peaceful collision 


into which they will be brought. 


—_————_ 4 <a ve 


TRUE 


Trur greatness is the offspring of real goodness. 
No man can be truly great without being really 


good 
other. 


The one is inseparably connected with the 
As the moon is to the sun, so is greatness 
to goodness ; each receives light and beauty from 
the other. That which is usually called greatness 
we think lightly of, because it is only an empty 
sound. It is generally associated with those 
good, but misused words, power, glory, and, 
w ealth. Princes, heroes, and capitalists, are its 
representatives ; and the mean, the idle, and the 
We do not deny that 


many belonging to these classes have possessed 


sordid, are its worshipers. 


those elements of greatness which are beginning 
to be recognized and appreciated by society; but 
we may safely say, that the greater part of them 
have been strangers to them. How many who 
have sat on thrones, commanded armies, and 
possessed millions of money, have embodied in 
themselves every feature of vice and wickedness} 
Their deeds oppressed humanity, and their names 
are a blot on the page of history. Grecian, Ro- 
man, and even English history abounds with in- 
stances of the so-called great, whose lives were 
marked by the foulest crimes, and the filthiest 
conduct. They were a personification of evil, 
patterns of folly, vice, and crime; and their me- 
mories will be loathed by the latest 


terity. 


pos- 


The standard by which men have usually been 
measured and pronounced great, is a false one, 
and we rejoice that it is rapidly coming into dis- 
use. Men are beginning to be valued by their 


| 
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mental and moral worth. The riches of the mind 
and the wealth of the heart are the principal 
elements in that greatness which we desire tosee 
universal. The peasant in his cottage may 
possess more of true greatness than the monarch 
in his palace. Genius may inspire his mind, and 
virtue inflame his heart ; nobility may be impress- 
ed on his brow, and beauty beam in his eye ; the 
voice of praise may sound in his ear, and the pen 
of the historian record his works of faith, and la- 
bor of love ; whilst his princely neighbor, whose 
only boast is of power, wealth and ancestry, is a 
plague-spot in creation. He can truly say, “I 
am creation’s heir ; the world—the world is mine !” 
This is not an imaginary picture; it is exempli- 
fied in the lives of many of our countrymen. It 
gives us peculiar pleasure to have to state, that 
there is also a large class of the noble and weal- 
thy who are embodying in their lives the true 
and genuine principle of greatness. They value 
power and wealth only in proportion as it gives 
them the means of ministering to the happiness 
of the poor and the miserable. Royalty and no- 
bility have condescended to associate with the 
peasant and the mechanic, and to patronize the 
humble efforts of the poor sons of Genius. These 
are delightful signs of the times, and they cannot 
be over estimated ; class-distinctions, titles and 
wealth, are all becoming insignificant, even in the 
eyes of those who are honored with them—in 
comparison with the noble dignity and excellence 


of religious virtue and intellect. 








character, has just been issued by the AMERICAN SuNDAY 
SCHOOL Union, of which Mr. J.C. Meeks is agent—The 


immortal Pilgrim’s lrogress, Christiana and her children. 








and Cotiage Lectures on the | s Progress. Relating 
to one subject, they are exe niformly, and form a 
fine body of e1 aining readir i are very gia 





to commend 
The Female Jesuit, or the Spy in the Family? Is the 


title of an extraordinary work just reprinted by M. W 
Dopp 





THE heroine of this story introd hers a clergymar 
n London as an orphan, with n elatives but a Jesuit 
uncle, and an aunt, alsoa “ religieuse She stated that 
sne had en a nmate of var $ q n nnection 
with the Faithful Companions of Jesus 1 ler of 
female Jesuits, for sé years and des f erself 





f postulant in their er, and as 
about to be removed aris, there totake vows from which 
there e no escape Having long € ivinced of 





i & ¥ fi 

1 name a aracte ie had rived with 
much dif y to get to him, to throw herse his kind- 
ness for v After various ing es, she found refuge 
in the gyman’s family, and then ta 1 a situation 
as agoverness. She returned to Mr. L.’s se on ack t 
of sup} sed la s l ness, and 1 ed there t a 
success events led to the discovery aj so in- 
genious ntrived and adroitly sustained, that the n 

tor can ya I itS success on the su $ ntnat 
the g lady was the agent of a we rgar i Jesuit 
conspiracy. We not arrive at this conclusion from r 
consideration the facts, but we be ve that nowhere 
Save sch I the Jes Ss, and nowh Save ¢ l- 
vents at Marie L.G. have acquired much 

f the vith which she kept up her impost 





she Was acting on her own account, t 





the Knowledge of religious feel y ar 
g ga 
red during her nvent life. We hardly think 


exposures as she gives of the principles and pra 
he Jesuits, and such able refutations of Romish 
errors, could have been given to Protestants permissu su- 
periorum. Thet 





as now published, consists of three 


parts. The first contains an ac 





he laws and me- 


chanism of the “ commit 


y” which Marie had 





ative of herescape, and her introduction to the 





and the 





clergyman'’s family. ‘The second part consistsof an auto- 
biography the female Jesuit written and prepared for 


publication while at Mr. L.’s house. The third part nar- 


rates minute her way of life and her history after becom- 
ng a professed lrotestant, and the discovery of the plot 
Any outline ol the story we cannot attempt to give, but we 


commend the volume as oue that will afford salutary warn- 
ngs combined with literary amusement No fiction could 
be stranger than the truth of this tale of real life Suppos- 


1g Marie to be an agent of others, this narrative 


nfirms 





the remark of a popular French writer, that, “if there any- 

thing is more rous thana Jesuit, it isa litess.”’ 
Stray lrrows is the tle of a tle work m the ac- 
mplished pen Cheodore Ledyard Cuyler, pastor of 





the Carters. It is composed of brief sketche 





sdot in . . } 
anecdotes, principally ofa religious nature, and embodying 





some suggestive moral truth—They are gracefully w n 
and well adapted, while arresting the reader’s th ht, t 
I g ad hought, t 


insinuate a useful and important truth 


Christian Register and Retrospect for 1850. By Rev 
Dr. Baird, is a large 12mo issued in a very neat style by 
M. W. Dopp, which will sup} 


ya great want It is a 


o- ethod } Shao . , } 
icise, methodical, and toa degree, analytical survey of the 





progress of the last half-century, particularly in morals and 
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religion, and inventions and s f ea \ ide 
acts are grouped g é é I ul reia 

tion, wh 1 Wi eu ant t isa 

5 i the most 1 eabie al nara $ events 
ir Wor ri era, a is at a Z 

spr & nas dee rag he ima A 

aspe f st 1a story 2 le tok 

presence in fh in affairs, and ol 1e & S€ 

majest purposes with which all that is g 3 2 


and arrangesuch a work as Dr. Baird: a ve t c his 

















work will be found a rehens é : g ‘ 
digest of events worth remembering 

The works f the late Rev Walter C n are W n 
course of re-pu at Mess ‘ s e 
editoria Yi Hk r. M 3 
ton Wlii 1a i I 

is and h gene $ ses and 
kindly feelings that everv reader must like him he first 
of the new series is Ship and Shore, a lively picture of 
scenery, in travei, trou 8 and € yment severa 
of the countries of the Mediterranean. It was the first 
work of the author, and exh s his peculiarities in per- 
haps their strongest light As sketches they are very faith- 
ful, as well as very entertaining—:ningling pers ad 
venture with descriptive and hist i res, ande ven 
ing all by a perpetual overflow of good s] ts ne over 

K3 the occamonal Dad taste int which s exuberance 


leads him, and cannot help catching the author’s lively 


mood. Mr. Cheever’s pra ed eye and good taste will be 
an admirable alemb n which to recast these works, and 
their new form w prove u abtedly ean improved 


one. Other works, to the number of five or six we 


Episodes of Insect Life, is the title of a beautiful Eng 
lish work, the re pul ation of which has been nme! 
by J. S. REDFIELD an elegantform. It is a lively trea 


tise, or rather entertai 


Z 
Z 
e 


history, habits, and curiosities of the vast family of Insects 
written ina style finely in keeping with their brilliant 
career and beautiful hues. The writer, whom the m 
observation, kindly fee yand graphic ease would icate 
to be a lady, is an enthusiastic admirer, as well as an 
erudite student,infusing her mu idinous information with 
all the poetry and’pleasantry the su st admits Lt is 
far from being what w e ca 4 scien work 
though science forms its worf t is ra r , ul 

of insect history : and abounds in facts and anecdotes as cur 
ous as they are important Io these are added a numerous 
variety of illustrations uved exquisite style, a 
geniously arrange , y ve 16 subie 
matter. They show exc LS , 


We are very glad t mmend a work “of such sterling 





pualty, an e.leve its perusa nly nvey agreat 
teal of uselul informa it awake . we the 
study of nature ir " . s ¢ Mr. Red 
field’s enterpr and tas As git k a bea ind 
befitting exterior Ihe first of the three v es y 
has yet behn yj she 
he prolific press of the Harpers has given to the w 
work ol great learning ar! erest t e students 


phecy—a Scriptura Illustration 1 ypse I 
Keith has g A388 ated with ex s of the 

hetic writings, and is thorougnly nmiutted Second 
Adventism he present is very interesting, as a m 
paris n of lifferent pa sage I se I re Che seve 4 
parts of the Apocalypse are strated by passages deemed 


by the author as parallel—as the sixth Seal is illustrated 


Rom. 2: 4—6, and the sounding ie seventh trumpet, 


READING 


with 2 Tim. 4: 8; the sayingsof Christ in the Evange- 


£ 


ists with the sayings of Christ in the Apocalypse, & 


hese are collecte n a tabular form, side by side, with 
much ingenuity, and are olten exegetically suggestive 


By Hugh 


First Impressions of England and its People 











Miller, is the title a newwork by GovuLp & LINCOLN of 
Boston Mr. Miller has become known in this country 
through the me m of several erudite and spirited scien- 
tific treatises w h revea neol the most vigorous, man- 
ly writers of theage. Clear an gical in thought, and 
masculine in expression, his style takes hold of the reader 
With a strong grasp. hey are quite in 2 new vein 
of scientif , r 1 have proved very popular, This 
work re s his first pressions of England, and is replete 
with pleasant wonder, shrewd criticism, and entertaining 
niormatior I € irks OI gical €xayninations 
he made are hig alvabie, in a scientific point of view 

while the genera er W fine gratification in his obser- 
va n ni ind i p at large 


Dictiqary of Sacred Quotations, by Rev. H. Hast- 
ings Weld. published by Linpsay & Buackisron of Philadel- 


phia It isa L1e¢ n, in alphabetical form, of admirable 


selections from the whole range of English Poetry, of pas- 


sages relating t al orreligious subjects, usually brief, 





and designed t ate quotation. ‘They constitute a 
highly pleasing poetry on exalted themes The 
se Lion evinces great lamillarity with literature and g 1 
taste Inadopting them. 


I 

A work of great value, as well as interest has been pub- 
lished by E. WALKER 
the Protestants of France,by G. De Felice, Montauban- 





114 Fulton Street—the History of 


relating to a most « ng and eventful period 


the interest of romance The Reformation put on some of 








its most chiva aspects in France. The quick . 
gence and energe haracter of the French were favorable 
not only to the reception, but the valiant defense of the 
truth. Some of t most eloquent defenders, most hex 

martyrs, most astute Lna large-minde i ine gians, and 
most valiants it Protestantism has ever called int 


The hi 


at least up to the time ol the revocation of 





life, sprang from the soil of France 
Reformation, 
the Edict of Nantes, and its immediate consequences, is a 


continued romance, wded with brilliant eff rts, noble 
sacrifices, and ast hing successes. Prof. De Felice has 
treated the subye 1 manner at once erudite and thorough 
bringing out all t principal incidents and personages 


of the period, and presenting them in an orderly and 





perspicuous rative There are many eloquent pas- 
sages, particularly in the portraiture of characters It is 
well translated by 1] Lobdell of Pittsfield, d forms a 





beautiful and valuable volume 


Dealings with the Inquisition, by Rev. Giacinto 


Acailli—A handsome 12mo, from the pressof the Harpers, 


which will be rea nh thrilling interest by those who re- 


call the interes g y of Dr. Achilli, and of his escape 


seside being a paintully 


from the Inqu 


sketch of personal trials and perils, it is a most valuable 





I 
and spirit- e of the real nature of Popery, and 
refutation of a prete es to auvanceinent and incre% ng 
liberality Che work ites 0,a mind of high ord 

red with varied learnir nd under the g ance of noble 
my es and an piety 

Universal Atla lessrs THoMAS COWPERTHWAITI 
& Co., ’} ide a draw - 
derful precision ar tink very State of th l 





by itself, and clearly divided into connties, indicating every 
important town, road railroad, river, and canal, a m- 
f 


panied also with plans of most of the cities. They are 


strongly outlined, beautifully colored, and corrected up to 
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the very latest as well as mninutest changes. The maps of 
other governments on our continent are also numerous, and 
very full and complete ; while those of foreign lands are 
superior to any this side of the water As th vorid goes, 
no onecan get aiong w ut an atlas ew per nas 
become well-nigh unintelligible without the light which a 


good map throws upon it. Names of far-off Jand 

















kn n cities a 1 ¢ ure constan iz, which 
tre more eK rea Vnho has i ntumate 
on sedge of the geography h olf j re him 
AIT y ¢ ghtt nave ne mosta re Af siy asa 
The comfort and light which a constant access toa 
good atlas would impart, can hardly be estimate And as 
hone but g € are lolerabie iS a gre I Oo ine 
reading world to have one so admirable i gn, 30 com- 
prenens ve § pe ind §s €auulu an f € € i 
as that } ished under the name of Miichell’s In year 
to come, it must cf necessity be the very first of the kind 


rnon Sydnei 


of his Contemporaries, by G. Vantvoord, is a recent 


work from the press of Mr. Scryer. It depicts an event- 
] he times he 

ne ye > 1iS- 

; } 











The Messrs APPLETON have published a scl book ent 
tled the Book of Nature, Ly Edward ( Marshall, which 
we can mmend as unusa varie el ind complete 
for de uma n and reading 

A valuable \ ¢ on_ this subject ha f by 
Mr. Barry, a fruiterer and } i st R ter, en- 


titled The Fruit Garden, and publ 








has the appearance of great accurac ! pleteness. It 
treats of four subjects connected w { ‘ vinge—the 
physiol al structure and character of trees, modes of 
growth, ases, and the proper soil for ther then, the 
growth of truit-trees ery the j n or lay- 
ing ¢ g lens a descriy e most 
desirable kinds of discussior ese several 
topics are full ar and they are istrated by 
drawings The rk is prepared for the pra al use of 
every-day fruit wers, and is well adapted to communi- 
cate inst tion intelligibly and accurate! 





Jer has been irduced, by the public ca 
to abridge his learned and valuable Commentary on Isaiah, 
press of Mr. W1iLky, the first v me 

The on issiOns Ss mainiy ¢ 
those parts which detailed the history of the interpretation 


ot the passages ; 


leaving all that pertained to the author’s 





own view of the meaning, and to the proper ration of 
il, ntained in the larger work As iti the 8 a Tine 
specimen of the verbal commentary nei rigid, clear 
and learned I A. has decided opinions of his own, and 

neither } ay e nor alraiji of stating ther A pr per 
acegree Ol dogmatism 1s an essential nh the periect com- 
1entator,; the reader doubts an author’s confidence in his 
wn results, if he expresses them diflidentl; Biblical stu 
ents W not fail to possess this work, as it is now become 
1 LSS hermeneutical literature, and has the solid 
jua es that e! € s reputa n al piace And 
to Bible readers gene y, itmay bes ngly commended 


as a work of great clearness and excellence, and thorough in 


its character. 
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The swallow in spring, builds his nest in the eaves, Then should we not cherish the bird of our yout! 
But faithless his friendship, ere winter he leaves ; [If not for his beauty, still more for his truth ; 
I’m true to my home, wheresoe’er it may be, For his lessons of meekness and constancy blend 
Then may not earth’s proud ones take pattern by me ? | With feelings still dearer of home and content 
I build not my nest on the tree-top or wall, Then spurn not the humble : the Robin may teach 
For the higher ambition, the lower the fall ; { moral to minds that no sermon can reach ; 
In winter and summer I’m always the same, They bid us to cling, while hope points from above, 


Not so with some bright-feathered birds I could name. | To the scenes of our youth, and the friends that we love 


1 


And thus sings the Robin, the bird of the poor, | Oh! long may the Robin. the bird of the poor, 


} ' 


As he carols } g by the eottager’s door Still carol his song by the cottager’s door 
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THE PURITANS 


. PORTER, 


BY PROF 


As history is ordinarily written, it is too often 
a laudatory declamation, setting forth the objects 
of its praise in high-sounding periods, and 
blackening the opposing party by as unqualified 
a condemnation. As we pass from the perusal 
of the recorder for one party to the advocate of 
the other, we are embarrassed by our alternating 
confidence and distrust. Too often do we leave 
the question at issue entirely undecided, and 
perhaps adopt the principle never afterwards to 
give credit to any historian, whatsoever be his 
It is true, the skillful student of the past 
can penetrate successfully through this over-lying 


theme. 


mass of embarrassing materials, and can bring up 
His 
practised eye can detect the stroke of the paint- 


from beneath the whole the simple truth. 


er’s pencil by which this beauty is heightened 
and that defect is concealed. He can distinguish 
between the extravagance of the desperate and 
determined adulator, and the warm-hearted fer- 
vor of the honest chronicler. Where testimony is 
contradictory, and strenuous and artful attempts 
are made to illuminate that which is dark, and 
to darken the bright, he may satisfy himself that 
he has indeed settled down upon the truth. 

But the great mass of reading men, even of 
men well-informed, are not practised students of 
historic records. They have neither the requisite 
interest in the points at issue, nor have they the 
opportunities, the time or the patience, which are 
required for an independent weighing of oppos- 
ing evidence. However honest may be their 
intentions, and however sincere their desire to 
know the simple truth, they are left almost en- 
tirely at the disposal of partisan historians and 
of partisan reviewers. 

That historian who would gain 2, victory for 
truth by means which a noble mind need not 
scorn to employ, and a victory also which will be 
an enduring triumph, should present to his 
readers the men of past days, as they were when 
they lived, and suffer them to vindicate their own 
fame, and achieve their own victories 
those men who are honest enough to 
truth. 


To apply these principles to the history of that 


over all 


love the 
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greatest strife of modern times, which shook all 
England, we need not refer to Neal and Calamy 
on the one side, and compare them with Claren- 
don and South on the other ;—but opening the 
writings of the men who figured at the head of 
the contending parties, we fearlessly place Hooker 
and Cartwright, the one against the other. Let 
us set Milton and Baxter and Howe over against 
Hall and Taylor and South. We would not ask 
to record from the testimony of any of these men 
a single historic fact, but we would gather from 
the truths for which each contended, and the 
spirit which breathes in their writings, our final 
estimate of the claims of either to our highest 
regard. From themselves would we learn, which 
of the two had more of the truth in their under- 
standings and more of its spirit in their hearts, 
and also which of the two parties deserve most 
highly the esteem of the present generation. 

Let the characteristic merits and excellencies 
of each be compared, as they are here displayed, 
and let the claims of each to our highest favor be 
fairly adjusted. The best men on each side pos- 
sessed their characteristic and peculiar excel 
lencies, and they were attached to their own 
views, for what they deemed to be sufficient 
reasons and sound principles. These excellen 
cies of character, these aims and principles, may 
and ought to be weighed in the balance against 
each other. It can be decided, which be of 
higher worth, the steadfast uprightness with 
which the one sought for the simple truth, and 
planted themselves firmly upon whatever they 
deemed to be an enduring principle, or the stead 
fast aim of the other, to bring matters of doctrine 
and discipline only so near the truth as might 
“stand with godly and christian wisdom ;’—which 
bespeaks the nobler mind, to believe that such 
wisdom was to be exemplified by yielding to the 
inflexible decree of the occupant of the throne, or 
to cherish the strong confidence, that truth, by 
her innate energy, and with aid from heaven, 
could, if boldly supported, force her way in face 
of the arbitrary Henry, the splendid but despotic 


Elizabeth, and the vain-glorious James. It can 


be decided who are most to be honored for this 
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same “godly and christian wisdom,” the men 
who against. sight and hope committed thei 
cause to Him who reigns in righteousness, and 


1 


hose throne is girt about with truth, or they 


} 


who deemed it the part of wise men to yiel 1 to 


the strong current of temporal authority, and to 
give place for a time to “ spiritual wickedness in 
high places.” 

[he wisdom of the Puritan leaders, in their 
practical judgments, of what they might yield, 
with a safe and even an enlightened conscience, 
is a point, in regard to which their opponents 
tind it easiest toclaim the preeminence for them- 
selves. The impression is widely diffused, that 
they were certainly deluded men, even if we 
allow them to have been honest. With the 
homage of unfeigned admiration, have we read 
the address of the celebrated Hooker to the non- 
conformists of his day, contained in the Preface to 
his work upon Ecclesiastical Polity. We have 
asked ourselves again and again (with quite as 
much honest reverence for Hooker's wisdom and 
worth, as those who feel bound in conscience to 
become Episcopalians because Hooker and Tay- 
lor were great men),—Can it be that the man 
who, in these few pages, has given us such an 
amount of practical wisdom, condensed as it is in 


7 


the most forcible maxims, could have erred in his 
judgment as to which course was that demanded 
by christian wisdom? We have easily answered 
the question of our own asking, by laying out of 


view the high and philosophic eloquence of the 


advocate, and looking at Hooker's argument 
? ° 7 . 

Ss by skle with his powerful sophistry —we 
4 I I J 

eail it sophistry, as it is the application of the 

Wi-est maxims to fulse hyp viiheses--we have 


placed the brief and simple argument of some 
jiaint Puritan divine, and have felt that the 
itier, though of a homelier, was yet of a wiser 
mind. Hooker is not the first nor the last instance 
of a man of scholastic habits and much abstract 
wisdom, who has yet been greatly in fault in his 
igment of practical questions. ‘I must ac 
wledge,” says Colerigde, “with some hesita- 
tl that I think Hooker has been a little over- 
iited for his judgment.” 
We find it not at all difficult to decide who 
lisplayed the firmest heroism. They certainly 
will bear off the palm, whose sinews were as 


steei, and whose hearts were as iron in the con 


tesis with those who, though bold for the monarch 


m +) . tha cho } ] 
Waem they honored and the church they loved, 
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by none, and in the highest flights of enthusiastic 
ardor,—flights in which some indeed soared s 
high as to break the very pinions on which they 
were borne upward. What though Butler has 
attempted to present to the world the fervid 
workings of their ardent enthusiasm as the rank 
and fermenting mass of crazed and Quixotic 
fancies? What if Scott, though aiming to be 
more fair, has yet failed to be moved as a poet 
should have Leen, by the high ardor of thei: 
fervid spirit and the solemn fixedness of that faitl 
which torture and death only provoked toa mort 
steadfast sternness? We venture still to assert 
that no class of men deserve more to be admired 
for the noble ideality of their aims and the sublime 
enthusiasm of their disinterested souls, than the 
non-conforming divines and warriors of the seven 
teeth century. Their boldness and their ardor 
led them into excess, but into such excess as Car 
be charged to great natures alone. Its fire is the 
very stuff of which poetry is made, and imper 
sopated as it was in the verse and the more 
poetic prose of Milton, it challenges a parallel to 
itself in the history of the word. What if our 
“amateur divines,” and fastidious critics, blusl 
for their Puritan parentage and descent, because 
they did not dwell in the haunts of the Muses 
and sip at the shallow springs v hich flow fron 
the fountains of Helicon? We tell them what 
they ought to have felt for themselves, that the 
Puritans did not write, because they acted poems 
Shame on the men, who are not “strongly at 


tracted by the moral purity and greatness, and 


} + } ] 1 val} lint ‘41 
th sanctity Of Civil and relisious duty, \ ; 
which the tyranny of Charies the First was 
ruggied aga l 

Nurs he € 

Tt se | i I M4 pa 

Drives from ( a ntary } 
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I erty and g 1 disresy 

A $ 1 Ls y 

U A is I v c 

Feel not that conscience never can betray, 

That peace of mind is virtue’s sure eife 

rheir altars they forego, their homes 

i i€ $s which they ve, and paths y 

: 

And cas ve future uy Providence 

As men the dictate of whose inward sense 

Outweighs the world ; whom seli-deceiving wit 

Lures not from what they deem the cause } 


We wish also that with re pect to the faults 
of the two parties, a com parison might be insti 


tuted, and that the question might be decided 


whether the party « pposed to the Puritans were 
b fled | 
wt as deeply tinctured with those very faul 
’ \ ! ) 9 P i¢ 
which are charged to the Puritaus alone, and four 
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‘ } 
which thev are so gene rally cast out to reproach 


Were they exces-ively scrupulous ! Did they 
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attach an undue importance to matters of trivial 
consequence? Doubtless they did. But let it be 
remembered, that the times were times of ex 
cessive scrupulosity, and that the two opposing 
parties in politics and religion ought alike to 
receive this charge from those men of the present 
day who seein to understand the motives and 
conduct of neither. They were scrupulous for the 
same reason that the courtier is so nice in mat 
ters of etiquette, and the duellist so precise in 
apply ing the law of honor, because the y deemed 
it of importance to uphold or withstand great 
principles even in things which otherwise had 
The Puritans are laughed 
at for theirscruples about the square cap and the 
that 


p and the surplice as in themselves 


been but trifles indeed 


surplice. It is forgotten, they did not 


regard the e: 


of consequence, but in the times in which they 
lived, and knowing well the influence of such 
things over the people, they refused them, as 
relics of popery ; and it is for no man to condemn 
them, who cannot go back into those times, and 
understand whether they were trifles then or not 
When conformity was pressed upon them, on 
their allegiance to their sovereign and the rulers 
of the church, they resisted upon another princi 
ple, which concerned no less a matter than the 
freedom which should be claimed by a man and 
a Christian. 7 hey scrupled about “the habits” 
as Hampden did about the ship-money, and upon 
the same principles which roused the spirit of 
Let it be 
allowed, that they were too scrupulous in with- 
Elizabeth 
and Whitgift were equally so in enforcing con 


our fathers against the stamp act. 
holding conf rmity in regard to trifles. 


formity in matters so trivial, with this difference, 
that if the queen, with the arch bishop, led the 
way by making such terrible demonstrations of 
her over nice fancy, it was hardly to be expected 
but that her subjects should be strenuous even in 
small matters, to assert to themselves the liberty 
wherewith Christ had made them free. 
But the Puritans were certainly more narrow 

minded than the defenders of the church. So far 
this,— 


writings, they were possessed of a larger liberal 


from as these men appear to us in their 
ity in their views, and a loftier elevation in their 
Both, it 
inter 


sentiments, than were their opponents. 
is true, erred in a too narrow and forced 
pretation of the Scriptures, especially in relation 
to the points at issue in their controversy. The 
Puritans may in this respect have erred more 
frequently and more fantastically than the writers 
of the other party. But we count it the error of 
the nobler sort, to interpret the prophets and the 


to exalt 


apostles a little tvo strictly, than first 
the father 


to an authority almost 


divine, and 
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then to subject them to a constrained interpreta 
tion. An inherent vitiosity in the principles of 
the defenders of the church, and a tame cringing 
to usurped authority, under the fair aspect of the 
reverence and honor due to God's vicegerents, 
could not but be seen in the contracting influence 
which it exerted the noblest minds. No 


over 


dignity or beauty of style, no general elevation 
of philosophic eloquence, can secure even the 
noblest men who defended the church against the 
non-conformists, from the charge of being essen 
tially narrow in their principles and illiberal in 
their feelings towards those who differed from 


This give 


luminous pages of the noble H« 


them. 3a dark shade to the otherwise 


%ker. This gives 
to the wonderful Taylor the appearance of doting 
superstition, in what he says of the fathers and 
h the golden tissue of his length- 


ly 


the church, wh 
ened periods and the sweet music of his heaven 
aspirations can never wipe away. Who can con- 
» fervent affection and the deep reverence 
with which some of the non-conformist writers 
speak of their dear mother the church of England, 
her character 


and the general respect with which 





and fame treated by them all, with the excom 


municatory fury with which the gentle Taylor 


always speaks of the non-conformists, and the 


biting sarcasm with which they are transfixed 


by the witty South, and not decide at once who 


possessed! the nobler and more liberal souls ¢ 


We are not careful to assert the claims of the 


Puritans to the highest literary merit. As we 
have already intimated, they had a higher calling 
than that of merely literary cultivation. They 


furnished the materials for literature in their own 





fervid souls and in the stern conflicts which they 
sustained. They could not stay to mould and 
make them permanent, by polished care, and 
elaborate workmanship. And yet to their claims 
to literary merit, but recently, the greatest injus 
tice has been done by the body of English critics 
We admit that a greater number of writers of an 
inferior grade, belonging to the Puritan party, 
have survived till the present time, than can be 
de. Writers of 


grade were probably ten or a hundred fold more 


named upon the other every 


numerous from among the Puritans than from 


among their opponents in the excitements of the 
passing contests Vany of them are homely and 


fantastical enough, in point of language and of 
thought, and so doubtless, with a few splendid 
exce plions, were the mass of the devotional and 


] 


controversial writers upon the opposite side. 


There are also splendid names in literature 


from among the Puritans. There is Milton, and 
Vane, and Andrew Marvel, and Baxter, and 
Bates, and Bunyan, and Howe. There may be 
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those who profess to be critical in matters of this 
nature, who are so entranced with the substantial 
strength of the judicious Hooker, that they can 
find no merit in the surpassing sublimity of the 
noble Howe. There may be others who, while 
they delight in the brilliant acuteness of the witty 
South, have no high meed of praise to render to 
the fiery directness and the unrivalled simplicity 


THE 





SISTERS 


SISTERS OF 





OF BETHANY. 


of one Richard Baxter, or who wander with 
delight through the endless mazes of Taylor’s 
accumulated richness, but who have neither eye 
nor ear nor soul, to be moved by the surprising 
imagery of Bunyan, There may be such critics 
We wish them sounder principles and a more 
catholic taste. 


BETHANY. 








Tue fervid summer day drew near its clos 
And on the eastern slop 3 of Olivet 

Cool shadows deepened, while the sunshine lay 
Still bright upon its summit. Faint and slow, 
With weary step and garments travel-stained, 
Trod Jesus, followed by his lowly train, 


The streets of olive-shaded Bethany. 


He had been often there. When all the day, 
From the first gleam of morning on the heights 
Of Mount Moriah, till the 


Were dim with twilight, he had stood and taught 


western hills 


Within the temple-porches,—he would go, 
When all had left him for their homes, and seek 
Rest for Ais homeless head in Be thany. 

And when returned from far Gennesaret, 

Or through the Gallilean villages 

That had received him not,—most sorrowful 
And sad of brow,—how often had he ther« 
Experienced such welcome as revived 
His sinking spirit, quick to every touch 
Of sympathetic love! For never yet 
Breathed there humanities so exquisite, 
Or sympathies so yearning, 


g, or a depth 
Of tenderness 


as throbbe 


Within the Saviour’s perfect, hur 


so fathomless, 


lan soul! 


And, most remembered visit—he had com 
In answer to the sist: 
And at the of Lazarus 
Their tears had flowed together. 


The strongest cement that hath ever joined 


rs’ sweet appeal 
sepul hre 
Holy tears! 
Heart unto heart 


nh sacre 1 union. such 


} 


As fiery trials fail to disunit: 





Or freezing circumstance of time and change 
In vain would snap,—or oversweeping wayes 
Of intervening anguish ebb and leave 
Indissoluble still,—are the sweet tears 

And if dear 


Had been the Saviour’s friendship to their souls 


Shed with us in our sorrows! 


In their calm happiness, how more intens¢ 
Their sense of his affection when the y saw 
Him weeping forthem! Notsuch touching proof 
Was the high exercise of Godhead’s power, 

That bade their 

forth, 

And turned their 
As these few, blesséd tears. 


brother from the grave eom 


grief to sudden eestaey, 


And how, once more, 


Christ and the twelve seek rest at Bethany 
Ne ver had Martha opt he d yet her door 
for Lazarus, 


had 


To him so joyfully ; 
Who, when he 


corpse, 


last come, lay a swathe 
Was now the first to greet him, with a smile 
So angel-like on his adoring lips, 

That to the sister’s fond belief he seemed 

Too holy for the old, familiar lové 


They lavished onee upon him, 


Martha flew 


To testify her eager gratituds 


By busy ministrations to the 


work 
And wearied Saviour. She was not contert 
Only to lave his brow and bathe his feet, 
And bring reviving wine and simple food, 


As Mary did, and then like Mary sit 




















Absorbed,—unwilling that an earthly care 
Should rob her of instruction so divine ; 
But with a nature lesser spiritualized, 
And with mistaken yet most earnest zeal, 
She sought to gratify with sick repast 
His outward sense whose meat and drink it was 
To do his Father’s will. 

With restless hand 
And rapid step and a flushed countenance, 
She urged the pri parations,—passing oft 
in her quick movements to and fro, where sat 
The loving Mary with her radiant face, 
In its meek reverence so beautiful, 
Lifted to Jesus, and her lips apart 
In rapt attention, and her sweet, soft eyes, 


Softer and sweeter for their haze of tears 


Chafed by her si lf-imposed and burdening care, 
And by the mute reproach of Mary’s brow, 

So calmly earnest,—and the confident thought, 
That only thus could honor due be shown 

To such a guest,—she broke with sudden heat 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


car’st thou not 


Upon his teachings :—“ Master, 
My sister leaveth me to serve alone ! 
Bid her that she do help me!” 


The rude word 
Startled the listening Mary from her trance ; 
The raised lids fell, and the light veil of mist 
That dimmed the azure eyes, became a showet 
Of falling tears.—And had she then indeed, 
While her own soul had fed on angels’ food, 
Been too unmindful of the Master’s need ¢ 
But when she heard his meekly milk rebuke— 
His “ Martha—Martha”’—breathed in 


such 


tones ot 


Impressive iteration,—when she felt 

His hand laid gently on her low-bowed head 
And caught his dear approval,—“ Mary hath 
Chosen that better part which never shall 

Be taken from her,”—all her doubts removed ; 
Her tears grew bright beneath the bursting flood 
Of full, soul-sunlight, and the promise stood, 


A rainbow in the heaven of her eye! 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


BY REV, HEN 


I rove to spend the hour of twilight among 
tombs. The interval between day and night is 
like the period of transition between life and 
death. Our thoughts glide insensibly from one 
into the other. 

The shadows of evening deepen as we enter 
under the arches of the old Abbey of Westmin- 
Now 


footfall on the pavements startles me like a 


ster. I am among the dead. My own 


sound from the sepulchre. I steal along the 
aisles with a cautious step, lest I should wake 
the sleepers underneath. Here are England’s 
dead. Here lie Kings and Queens, all silent in 
their royal House of Death, with their hands 
folded on their breasts. What tales of history 
come back, as I pause before the tombs, and 
hear the guide say, “ Elizabeth !” “Mary, Queen 
of Scots.” 


that would be offensive to the sense, but for the 


What are they all now? Dust, dust, 


crumbling stone which covers them. 


FIELD, 


The coronetless race of dukes, and earls and 
knights, that are entombed here, I pass by 
But now come different names,—Isaac Newton 
and John Milton. The tombstones of Fox and Pitt 
and Sheridan are imbedded in the pavement of the 
church, so that we literally walk over the graves 
of these men whose renown once filled the earth 
The epitaphs are generally in a strain of fulsome 
eulogy. But there are afew which are simple and 
beautiful: —* O rare Ben Johnson.”* 4 Warren 
Hastings—Mens equa in arduis.” The monument 
of Shakspeare is a statue of the poet, resting 
his head on his right hand, and pointing with his 


left to a scroll, which bears his own lines :-— 


‘The clond- apt tower, the gorge 


is pa aces 


The solemn temples, the great globe itself 
Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve, 
And like the baseless fabric of a visioy 


Leave not a wreck | 


*Notes of a Late Traveler. 














THE 


W0O-PROPHET OF 





JERUSALEM. 


A SACRED SKETCH. 


“A voice from the east, a voice from the west, 
four 


Jerusalem and the holy house, a voice against 


a voice from the winds, a voice against 


the bridegrooms and the brides, and a voice 
against the whole people.” 

Through all the lanes of Jerusalem, by day 
and by night, unceasingly, went out that wild and 
fearful denunciation. With an awful and pro- 
phetic sound it struck upon the hearts of the in- 
habitants. Peace and prosperity reigned through- 


out the city; vet did that terrible cry ring 
through its extent—ring, ring, ring, at every gate, 
in every narrow street, from every side—even as 
in the bright afternoon the dark shadow prognos 
ticates the coming of night ! 

The denunciator was a man singular of aspect 
His uncovered hair was long and 


stiff and black, streaked with white, hanging in 


and of tone. 


disorder over his broad pale brows, shaggy and 
lowering. His eyes were dark and sunken, and 
so unnaturally bright and so wildly melancholy 
that none met their glance without a shudder; 
his cheeks were sallow and hollow ; his form was 
short and gaunt. Ever and ever for months and 
years his deep, unearthly voice rang out, filled 
with that terrible burden. 

He went not into any house—he spoke not to 
any living creature. They took him and cruelly 
scourged him—they lashed him till the white 
bones gleamed out from the bloody flesh !—he 
had but one reply to their torture of the whip— 

** Wo—wo to Jerusalem !” 

Some gave food to the fanatic; and his burning 
eyes filled them with terror as they did so; but 
he gave them no thanks—he took the meat. from 
their extended hands and turned from them, 
screaming with his wild lips— 

“ Wo—wo to Jerusalem !” 

Some beat him and stoned him and spit upon 
him—but he gave back no reproaches; still the 
same mournful, thrilling, unearthly ery of— 

* Wo—wo to Jerusalem '” 

And while he still uttered his melancholy pro- 


the wo did indeed come upon the holy 


ORIA FULLER, 


city. Even while they scoffed at him and bruised 
him, their hearts were made to quake and trem 
ble beneath the gleam of the fiery sword burning 
in the heavens above—to shudder at the red eyes 
of the comet looking down upon their doom—to 
turn faint-hearted at the silent opening of the 
great gate of the Temple. 

Ay! 


them !—in horrors and terrors it came upon them 


the desolation and the wo came upon 


The air was wild with the moans and groans, 
the shrieks and the wailing of sufferers—it was 
dark and polluted with the effluvia of festering 
corses—sharp with the rattle and clash of arms 
It was a desolation such as never before came 
upon a city—a wo so long protracted and so full 
of agonies! Famished men strove to lift their 
swords, and failing for want of strength, fell upon 
them and died; and the last sound in their ears 
was— 

“ Wo—wo--wo !” 

tising above the how] of ravenous dogs, that 
startling cry would reach the ear of the hapless 
maiden perishing for want of food. and as her 
dim eyes closed in death, that sound would re 
call her wandering soul to a thought of the hap 
piness and the pride that was hers when first 
that lament chilled her blood, as she leaned her 
young hand on the bosom of a lover now rotting 
by the city walls. In the silent midnight, with 
the windows darkened to conceal to those with- 
out the light in the beautiful apartment, a mother 
would take the dagger, all the gems in the handle 
of which would not buy her a meal, and without 
a quiver of the shrunken hand, once so delicate 
and soft, plunge it in the throat of the infant 
Then, as she laid the flesh 
of her own flesh on the golden dish and tore it 


wailing in her arms. 


with her maddened teeth, the scream of the man 
filled with this divine fury smote upon her reck 
less ear—- 

‘““Wo—woto Jerusalem !” 

And after the warning voice was stilled, the 
desolation went on towards the completion. It 
came upon the daughters of Jerusalem and upon 

















EVENING NEAR 


the 
the 


her sons——it came upon the streets and 
palaces and the gardens—it 
Temple! 


Ir CAME UPON THE TEMPLE! 


ame upon 


and ah! what a 
What a 
What a scene was that when 


ruin was that--what a wo was that! 
mighty affliction! 
the Temple was destroyed! Fire-surging, shud- 
dering waves of fire, rolling and seething—up, 
around, above, about, over, the magnificent build- 
ing! Fire over the cloisters—around the _pil- 
lars—over the glittering golden front—-within the 


sanctuary—above the tiles !--fire! fire !—red, 





angry, darting, fierce, irresistible fire !—tongues 
of fire licking up the shining melted gold—hands 


of fire 


streams of fire flowing 


tearing down tke polished marble— 
over the roof--tigers of 
fire springing up to the pinnacle !—a hill of fire— 
an ocean of fire—an ocean of fire and blood! 

a lamenta- 


What a clamor was that! what 


tion—what a tumult—what a dire distress— 
what an overthrow! 
That was the 


Where ever before upon earth mingled such a 


indeed madness of tumult. 


sea of sounds? The shouts of the Roman myri- 
ads—the wailing, the shrieking of the despairing 
populace—the sharp groans of the wounded—the 
awful curses of anger—the terrible outcry of all 
passions—the moans of al] suffering——the clangor 
of arms—the crash of falling walls—the fearful 
shrieks of the hundreds perishing in the flames !— 
all these sounds, and innumerably many more, 


A GREAT CITY. 





The 


mountains near about echoed back the loud con 


maddening roar of the conflagration! 


fusion of sounds, like deep, denouncing thunders ! 
The air was rent to pieces | 
fated city rolled the wild clamor to the skies, 


up, up from the 


groaning to the God of Heaven its burden of-- 

Wo! wo! woto Jerusalem ! 

The forebodings which shadowed the solemn 
minds of the prophets had become reality; the 
destiny of the holy city, foretold and forefelt, 
was fulfilled. 
lem, there was a mournful radiance over all its 
its foun- 


When Christ mourned for Jerusa 


streets and palaces, a ylitter over all 
tains, the beautiful dome was hovering in a golden 
cloud about it, ready to swoop from its crimson 
and purple-pillared resting-place, to dwell for 
ever in the holy city and the temple. But none 
of the million hearts below yearned for it or 
beckoned it down from its high abode of sunset 
magnificence, and it flew away for ever from that 
spot, through the falling of the twilight gloom. 
It flew away for ever, and went to the lonely 
mountains, the dark caverns, the fearful arenas, 
the torturing stakes, the damp prisons where 
Christians suffered and triumphed. It sweetened 
the rays stealing up from secret caves ; it beauti- 
fied each solemn meeting of the faithful with its 
radiance. Its rich song gladdened men’s hearts 
to rapture as they knelt in prayer-—soothed the 
widow’s sorrow and the maiden’s tears, and led 


a persecuted band to glory. Beautiful and bles- 





mingled and blent with the one awful, surging, || sed dome! 
——->+ 


EVENING 


In a sweet summer’s eve, when the sun was declining, 
I stray’d forth alone through the grass-cover'd fields ; 
Though my spirit was sad, yet it felt no repining ; 
?T was only the masing which solitude yields. 


Overcome by the spell that was breathing through nature, 
I calmly sat down t’ inhale its repose ; 
At my side grew an oak of magnificent stature, 


And round me there bloom’d the wild thorn and the rose. 


What a picture of peace in the quiet feeding cattle ! 
How soft and subdued is the song of the lark ! 


’ 


Scarce a word can be heard of the boys’ wearied prattle, 


As homeward they wend ere the falling of dark 


But far off to the east, with its smoke-cloud o’erhanging, 
The city has stretch’d, as if silent in death ; 


Barely there is a lesson that needs no haranguing— 


It weighs on the soul till it stifles the breath. 


NEAR A GREAT 





CITY. 


There the thousands of men from all countries assemble, 


To toil for a pittance, to grasp after gain: 


Life is urged to a speed that may well make us tremble— 


The hotbed of passion, and sorrow, and pain. 


Ah! ‘tis easy for those who are villa-lodged magnates 


To talk of the beauty and wealth of the town ; 


But ’tis there the deep cesspool of misery stagnates, 


And al! the worst seeds of corruption are grown 


If we knew the sad tale of the spirits who languish , 


While toiling like slaves in yon close huddled cells, 


It would wring from the heart an expression of anguish— 


Great towns are a curse ; they are prisons and hells 


Lord ! have mercy on man; he is wretchedly dying; 


Send light from above ; let him breathe thy free grace 


Christian, run to the bed where thy brother is lying, 


What joy might he feel in thy loving embrace ! 











As I glanced over the paper of the day, my 
eye fell upon the paragraph, “ Died, deeply re- 
gretted, Mrs. ——, the wife of the Honorable 

Death happeneth to all; and the announcement 
of the death of one numbered among our dearer 
friends seldom stirs the deeper fountains of feel- 
ing. Strange and sorrowful is it, too, to find that 
the ties of friendship are so slight, that we feel so 
little when the rude hand of death disperses 
them. A passing sigh, a transient sadness, is the 
costliest tribute paid to those who have been 
truly loved, to whom our souls were once bound ; 
and the burst of a deeper feeling would bring the 
charge of a sickly sentiment, or of an ostenta- 
tious display, to which a plain, practical business 
man would not be apt to expose himself. 

Why, then, did such a deep emotion oppress 
and almost overpower me as I read the announce- 
ment above—the slight notice of the passing 
away of one scarcely known for the last twenty 
years—of one who had never recognized any other 
relation than that of a passing acquaintanceship 
between us? Yet well might I ponder an event 
which recalled the memory of her who had ex- 
erted, albeit however unconsciously, an influence 
all-powerful upon my character and upon my 
destiny. Did she, who had now passed away 
from earth, ever suspect how much she had been 
tome? Could she have known what hours of 
bitter agony, what months of conflict and suffer 
ing, what years of toil and trial she had inflicted 
upon met 

Did she ever imagine how many were the 
Could she 
estimate the deep debt of gratitude I owed one, 


obligations she had laid upon me? 


whose influence had raised me above the gross- 
ness of sense, the pursuits of the mere worldling, 
or, perchance, from a deeper degradation, into 
the purer atmosphere of refinement, of taste, of 
intellectual enjoyment, until I attained the higher 
elevation of the Christian hope and faith / 

No; she who had now entered another sphere, 
surely, while she sojourned here, had never known 
that her influence had moulded my character and 


decided my destiny. She had never, in all rea- 


MORE PRECIOUS 





THAN RUBIES.” 


DOUBLEDAY, 


son, dreamed that she influenced my lot for weal or 
wo. How could she have even imagined all she 
had been to me, all she had wrought for me? 
Her orbit had crossed my path; but her sphere 
Her 
love had blessed another man; she had shed the 
light 
children had been taken to his arms. 


was distinct, apart, separate from mine. 


of her virtue around his dwelling; her 
Not mine 
had been the privilege of witnessing the constant 
flow of all the graces in her daily life—not mine 
the sad blessedness of ministering to her in her 
hours of languor, of disease, of decay, of support- 
ing her in the last parting agony 

By all the presumption of common usage, by 
all the meaning of common observation, I had no 
rights, no claims—I was nothing to her; and she, 
what was she to me? what was her death to 
me—to me, to whom she had been dead for these 
twenty years! It did not affect me personally ; 
if it darkened my hours, it cast no shadow over 
my dwelling; it did not affect my business, my 
prospects ; it did not change the employments of 
an hour. It was only one of the many voices, faint, 
unheeded, proclaiming the great law, Death hath 
Aud yet I 


had an interest in her; and there were the ties 


passed upon all, for all have sinned. 


which bound me to her—strong though invisible ; 
and of the many who wept and bewailed her, I, 
perhaps, loved her most of all. Yet my obliga- 
tions to her arose not from what she was to me, 
but from what she was in herself; and I must 
say what I was, before I can tell all that she be- 
came to me, and what she made me, 

I had never known the refinements, the luxu- 
ries of life; and to attain an education, and a legal 
profession, I bad foregone its necessaries. I was 
finishing my law course in the office of Judge 
S 





, a man of high standing and legal attain- 
ment. I recall myself as I then was, with a 
strong will, an energetic purpose, a full conscious- 
ness of mental power, a proud self-reliance, and 
a determination to force myself to that favorable 
spot upon the strand of fortune where the tide 
should be sure to find me, and taking me up, 
lead me onward to fame, and wealth, and honor. 


Those who, having passed their earlier days in 
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bondage, and penury, and ignorance, after placed 
in circumstances favorable to their intellectual 
progress, often make a rapid improvement. 
Many such there are. Strong-minded, able men 
they become; but, perhaps, at their first outset 
in their new life, they are as remarkable for their 
self-conceit as for their progress; their knowledge 
does not seem to be woven into the warp and 
woof of their minds; it rather seems to hang 
about them, than to be incorporated into or to be 
a part of them; there is an incongruity in the 
whole character, and thus it was with me. I 
was ill at ease, not at home even with myself— 
proud, boisterous fond of disputation, contempt- 
uous of all those whom | fancied deemed them- 
selves my superiors; yet timid, shy, bashful, 
trembling, before those I despised. 

Painfully conscious of my ignorance of the con- 
ventionalities of polished life, I dreaded the 
drawing-room, and eagerly escaped the proffered 
civilities which would draw me within its pre- 
cincts. 
first 
brought me within the family circle of Judge 
S——. Once brought under the influence of Mrs. 


It was, therefore, an accident which 


S——, it was not possible to escape the charm and 
fascination of her manner. I had never before 
met a woman so highly polished. I have never 
since known many who have equalled her in 
To 


much knowledge of the world she united a fine 


grace, dignity, and amenity of manners. 


good 


breeding which made all at ease around her, was 


and cultivated mind; and that perfect 


the result of a long intercourse with the polished 
and refined, united to a tact which enabled her to 
penetrate, by intuition, the tastes and characters, 
to adapt herself to those she addressed; while 
the purest benevolence, guided by high principle, 
led her to seek to promote their happiness. 

I am surely voluntarily laying open the wounds 
long since healed; yet I find the spot tender; it 
shrinks from the touch; and I am dwelling upon 
the virtues of the mother the longer, that I dread 
to recall all the attractions of the daughter. 

When I first met Bessie S——, I saw only a 
fine, pale, delicate girl, gentle and retiring. I 
had heard much of her beauty, and the first im- 
I thought her defi- 
cient in animation, and lacking in energy. 


pression disappointed me 
I pre- 
ferred more bloom; and in the exceeding sim- 
plicity of her dress I missed the gay colors 
[ deemed so appropriate and becoming to youth 
and beauty. Gradually I was awakened to the 
full perception of her loveliness, for she was ex- 
ceedingly lovely. It was not the rich glow 
which health, rude and high, gives. Her beauty 


did not make you think of the rich, spicy fra 
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the sweet, 


grance of the pink; neither was it 
dewy breath of the rose. 

She was beautiful-—but she 
elegant than beautiful—the highest charms of 


yas even more 
refinement were imparted to the rarest style of 


female loveliness, She was as tall, as queenly, 





as pure, as polished, as the white lily; and her 


tastes and character were all in accordance with 
her style of manner and of beauty. Even her 
dress indicated the prevailing tone of her mind, 
and her chosen colors were all subdued, delicate 
—the faintest rose, the pale straw—while the 
rich dark braids of her magnificent hair contrasted 
with her pure pale brow, and the long dark lashes 
veiled her deep blue eyes. 

She had been educated as well as accomplish- 
ed. Her mind had been stimulated, and her pow- 


ers cultivated. She loved to read, although she 
played and played well ; and she could converse 
as well as sing—and over all was the surpassing 
charm of the highest feminine grace and refine- 
ment. I found thatI loved her! A deeper feel- 


ing than that which arose from my conscious de- 


ficiencies sent the blood tomy cheeks, and stilled 


the pulsations of my heart. 
Gradually I had been becoming more at ease 


in the motber’s parlor, her father’s society, and 
less so in the daughter's presence. I had never 
been so happy. I was in a pleasant dream, and 


she was still with me—a softer atmosphere en- 


veloped me, and life lay in brighter colors before 
me. A light word or little jest awoke me. I 
knew that I loved her, and I knew that she did 
not love me. Not 
as I then was—but as I might be; and I did what 
few men have ever done—I sat down to an esti- 


And could she ever love me ¢ 


mate of myself, my prospects, my character, and 
the probability of winning the heart and of 
securing the hand of the woman I chose. 

I knew my capacity. I neither underrated nor 
overrated my powers and my attainments, and I 
knew that before me there lay every prospect of 
the attainment of wealth and honor. I had re- 
ceived such tokens of the good-will of the goddess 
of fortune, fickle as she may be called, that I be- 
lieved that I might rely, if I did not presume, upon 
them ; and I knew that I could soon offer Miss 
—— all the elegancies to which she had been 
Could she 

I did not 


in any hour ever imagine that she could love me 


accustomed, Would she marry me? 


ever so like as to gladly accept me ? 
as I loved her. Such a deep, absorbing passion 
would be a violence—a variance to the gentle, 


quiet propriety of her nature. But could she like 


| me so much as to prefer me to all others—to be 


happy with me, and make the happiness of my 


' life # 
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T looked at myself—I had despised and neglect- 
ed all the minor proprieties of life, regarding all 
attention to dress and appearances as only worthy 
of the coxcomb; loosely and slovenly dressed— 
lips and teeth stained by the use of the national 
weed—clothes ill-fittine— 


with dull and dusty boot, and browned and un 


ill chosen, ill made, 


gloved hand; and I smiled at the incongruity, as 
I thought, of such an apparition claiming the 
elegant Bessie S——, and of right drawing her 
I felt 
that I must be a different man, before I sought 
her hand. 


small French-gloved hand under his arm. 


I know better now than I did then, 
how much the discordance of habit and feeling, 
in the minor points, affects the happiness of do 
mestic life—how deeply the want of that refine 
ment is felt, which is only appreciated by those 
who possess it. But I then knew that I was de- 
ficient in taste, in refinement, in general culti 
I knew that 


that I had neither the air nor bearing of a gentle 


vation. I was awkward, uncouth; 


man. I had gloried in this deficiency; now I 
regretted it 

I did not fear to argue before any judge, to ad- 
but I 
timid, blundering, in the 
I knew 
that I needed the cultivation of general and of 
I kr 


den metamorphosis; 


dress any jury, to harangue any crowd; 


Was nervous, uneasy, 


drawing-room and at the dinner-table. 
good society. iew that there could be no sud- 
a dancing-master might 
make me a fop—he could not transform me into 
a gentleman. 

I had shunned society, haughtily repelling the 
civilities of the aristoc I had 


inconsistent 


‘rats around me. 
condemned many of its usages as 
with the great law of equality. I had argued 
loud and fiercely for the abolition of all distine- 
tions, save those of mind; because I argued that 
all did 


intend to be recreant to my principles, but I as 


crime resulted from ignorance. I not 





suredly changed my habits—I sought the circles 
I had shunned. 

My passion had awakened feelings, and brought 
me more into unison with the world of taste and 
imagination. It had imparted to me anew sense 
of beauty, and I soon found an increasing pleasure 
and a higher enjoyment in the cultivation of these 
tastes and faculties, which | at first sought only as 
assimilating to Miss S——. 

And I did fa 


change. I knew that I was a different man. I 


improve. I was conscious « 


knew that new sources of pleasure, new fields of 


enjoyment, opened to me. I thought there was 


more of unison between myself and Miss S—— 


I read her favorite authors, and ventured to 


recommend mine to her. I] spent many pleasant 


I could 


hours with the mothe 


r and the daughter. 
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not leave my business, but it soon after drew m<¢ 
to large cities, and I gladly accepted any oppor 
tunity of mingling in society, and of profiting by 
a general intercourse with those who give the 
tone to manners, 

I had all a lover’s fears: too, 


Her very position, her high 
YI 


but I specially, 
had a lover’s hopes. 
respectability, her own dignity and sense of pr: 

priety, prevented her from having many danglers ; 
and, as admired as she was, I yet had no cause 
Still, I 


Her evi- 


for definite fears or personal jealousy. 
did not venture to propose—not yet. 

dent unconsciousness of my passion disheartened 
me—intimidated me—and my reason told me it 
would be unwise to make a declaration which 
might destroy all my hopes; while I was striv 
ing each day to become more acceptable to her 
Was she utterly unconscious of all my devoted 
ness, of all my deep, absorbing passion? She 


seemed so courteous, gentle, dignified —always 


just what a lady should be—I almost cursed, at 


that gentle reserve with which she e1 


herself, 


times, 
formed a mag 

circle, repellinz each vain intruder. Yet I would 
not that she should have departed from it. I 
Had she 


her altar to listen to me, the 


trenched and which 


worshiped her as a goddess enshrined. 


come down from 
loss of reverence might have diminished the love 


h 


ways is in a first passion 


There was much reverence mingled with my 


At this 


reary life of sen 


love—there al 
period I lived two lives—onea d 
timent, of romantic passion, of feeling, of imagin- 
of hard 
study, unremitted toil, of the eager pursuit of 


But the c 


ation; the other a life true and real, 


wealth, of honor, of profit. loring of 


the one state fell upon the other; and the hours 
of business, dingy and dusty, were tinged wit! 
hues of the rose—the sun-light of hope and fancy 
She had never refuse 

f. The 


my very reason reeled an 


She married another. 


me: I had never presumed to offer mysel 





shock was great ; 


tered under it. There were times when my feel 


ings seemed paralyzed, and all peace of thought 
lost. Then I suffered as I hope few others have 
done; but the very certainty which broug! 

despair, enforced a desperate calmness. Time 
brought its alleviation, The previous discipline 
to which I had subjected myself aided me now. 


I felt that all motive for exertion was taken from 


me. Immersed in business, I forced myself to 


meet all its claims. I found, too, a benefit re- 


sulting from the years of toil and probation to 


rh the 


which I had subjected myself, althou 
l had 


‘and I now subdued and hushed 


ereat 
ultimate object had failed acg lired pa 


vi 
tience, self-control 


feelings which once would have maddened me 


The storm past: if my fairest hope was blight 
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ed, it had not uprooted all else. I had acquired 
still 


For awhile I sought soci- 


tastes, feelings, and habits, which were 
vurces of enjoyment. 
ety, and flew from myself; but I had associated 

o much with one highly cultivated and truly 
refined, to turn to the low, the coarse, and the 
mere trifling. The tastes which I had sought to 
levelope, that I might assimilate to Her, I now 
cherished, tnat I might find in them a compen- 
sation for her loss. It was not until many years 
after that I was aware of the great and abiding 
influence she had exerted over me. 

And it was then, as I was led to think of the 
nfluence which one child of clay—im perfect, fal- 
lible—can exert over another ; of the effort which 
[ had made to assimilate to one who sought no 
assimilation, that I was led to feel the beauty of 
that character, spotless and perfect, presented for 
our model, and the tenderness of the Son of God, 
who ever presents the love which he hath borne 
to his people, as among the highest motives by 
which they are urged to imitate his character. 
In an hour of solitary musing, my eye fell upon 
the exhortation of the apostle : 

“ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
eport; if there be any virtue, if there be any 

romise; think on these things,” 
enumeration of the 


I was struck with this 


zraces of the Christian. 


I felt that in all my 
fforts for moral attainment I had been guided 
y no higher motive than a desire for the love 
x one like myself—unholy and imperfect. Then 

came upon my soul the higher obligation resting 
ipon those who are required to be perfect even 
; God is perfect; who are to make Christ their 

model of character, their example for life; and I 

arned that [ was not to live for myself, my own 
pleasure or gratification, but for Him who, having 
nce died, ever liveth to intercede for his people. 
Many years passed before I married. I did not 
soon forget Bessie S$ I met her frequently 





the first year of her married life. I saw hera 
happy wife—a mother, with children as lovely 
is herself. I saw her as health declined, and 


eauty faded, still fair, but pale and care-worn, 
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and, I thought, somewhat sad. My deep passion 
was softened toa tender commiserating regard 
—to the pity which we ever feel for the decay of 
the beautiful. In my deepest hour of trial, I 
keenly felt bitterness towards her. I had never 
asked her love. I charged her with no caprice or 
deceit. If the conscious instinct of the woman 
had shown her her power, she had shrunk from 


Had 


intended me an injury, she still had but 


any display ; she had avoided all triumph. 
she really 
wrought me good: my love had purified and 
refined my character—my disappointment had 
strengthened and elevated it. 

Idid not marry until 1 could meet her who had 
first stirred the deep pulses of my heart without 
one tremor !—until | could offer her whom I now 
wooed a heart which was all her own. 

As I roused me from my long musing, and 
glanced at the fuir woman whom | call wife, I 
thought she, too, might forgive my earlier pas- 
sion, The very qualities which awoke my first 
perceptions of female excellence, guided me in my 
after choice. The refinement, purity, and prin- 
ciple I loved in Bessie S., I still sought and 
found in my wife ; while the remembrance of all 
that I had suffered from an unrequited affection 
deepened my tenderness for her whose blushes 
betrayed the love which I sought to win, before 
I asked it. 

Then, as I rose from my chair and kissed the 
fair, smooth brow of my wife, I exclaimed, “ Who 
shall find a virtuous woman‘ Her price is far 
above rubies.” 

Whether she 
of the 
» awakens that love in the heart of a 


Yes, still is her influence felt. 
retvin or repel his love, the character 
woman wl 
man still affects that of the lover, for good or for 
evil, for weal or for wo, for time and for eternity. 

A man’s hopes may be crushed, his afiection 
rejected; but the very consciousness that he has 
loved one well worthy of a man’s true love, is at 
once ennobling and exalting. He can bear the 
disappointment, in the high feeling that he has 
thus rendered a true homage to excellence and 
to virtue ; while he who loves an unworthy, or 
vain, or trifllug woman, either sinks to the level 


of the chosen, or wearies his life with a vain effort 


to elevate her. 











THE 


Tue brilliant discoveries which have rendered 
the last half century so remarkable a period in 
the world’s history, are not only valuable as ele 
ments of social progress, but as sources of the most 
exalted pleasure. Chemistry, which had for hun- 
dreds of years been rudely the 
of to- 
ward the close of the last century began to 
that 
miracle-working gold seeker, and the relations 
of the 


govern investigated with 


cradled in 


mysterious processes the alchemist, 


assume a higher character than of a 


various substances, and laws which 
them, 
the eye of a new philosophy and the incentive of 
Watt and 


and Gay Lussac, Hales, Franklin,and Priestley, 


came to be 


a truer principle. Black, Lavoisier 
and their contemporaries, in their several depart- 
ments, developed laws unknown to science, and 
left for their successors the bases, and, in some 
cases, the perfected platforms upon which they 
Lord Ba- 


con observes that the discoveries and inventions 


could labor with still greater success, 


of the alchemists ‘are well represented in the 
fable of the old man who left an estate to his 
children, buried, as he said, in his vineyard, 
which, therefore, they fell to dig and search for 
with great diligence ; whereby, though they found 
no gold in substance, yet they received an abun- 
dant vintage for their labor. So assuredly has 
the search and stir to make gold produced a great 
number of fruitful experiments.” 

Grotogy, of the economic sciences the last 
which enlisted the earnest attention of learned 
inquirers, has perhaps suffered for the want of 
some such stimulus. Had the search for gold 
been made in the sands of the streams, or the 
fissures of the rocks, or the depths of ravines, no 
matter how impracticably stubborn in refusing to 
yield the auriferous prize, or had the search been 
made with a philosophical spirit in those regions 


where gold finds its proper repositories, Geology 


would not have waited until the close of the 

*The Old Red Sandstone; or. New Walks in an Old 
Field. By Hugh Miller. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 185], 
cloth, 12 mo, pp. 260. The Foot-Prints of the Creator; or, 
The Asterolepis of Stromness. By Hugh Miller, auth f 
“The Old Red Sandstone Boston: Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln, 1850, cloth, 12 mo, pp. 337, 
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eighteenth century for its first distinct recognition 
among the sciences, or for its superior claims as 
Had 


even the fruitless and disastrous searches for coal, 


a practical science of the highest value. 


in regions where coal cannot be obtained except 
by reaching a possible carboniferous antipode, 
been made with a philosophical eye, facts might 
have been accumulated of an important charac- 
ter,asa substratum, at least, upon which the 
richer alluvium of the expanding stream might 
have been deposited. But no such aids and no 
such influences took their sponsorial places at the 
altar of geological science. 

Toward the close of the last century, Werner 
in Saxony, and Hutton in Scotland, seized the 
trifling materials which had been slowly drifted 
along,and the Saxon Professor, with a partial 
field of observation in his own district, boldly 
and eloquently uttered his doctrines of the earth, 
and gave the first great impetus to inquiry into 
the physical structure of the globe. Hutton, re- 
siding in another district of a very marked char- 
acter, perfectly irreconcilable with the general- 
izing theories of the Wernerian school, founded 
upon the fields of his own observation an op- 
posing system— Werner advocating the Neptun- 
ian or aqueous, and Hutton the Vulcanian or 
igneous theory. Other philosophers entered the 
field, and the discussions arising from these specu- 
lations required, in a province which is eminent- 
ly one of actual observation, the discovery of 
facts, which, to apply the words of Bacon, “ they 
fell to dig and search for with great diligence; 
and so assuredly the search and stir to make 
[theories] produced a great number of fruitfu) 
experiments.” 

At the present time Geology enlists the pro- 
foundest study of some of the master minds of 
the age. Itis but as yesterday that Cuvier de- 
ciphered the hieroglyphs of the Paris basin, and 


would have read as rapidly and accurately the 


‘* Foot-Prints” in -the Old Red Sandstone of 
Stromness, or Cromarty, or Balruddery, as 


Champollion when he deciphered the history of 
an Egyptian Apis or prince in the iconography 
and paleography of a subterranean hecatomb 
To-day, an Agassiz takes the shattered frag- 
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ments of a fossil from the Old Red Sandstone, \) the superimposed and luminous folios of a thou- 


and assigns them their place in the scale of or- 
as readily as he would the tibia 
a skeleton of one of the existing 
species of animals. Buckland, Murchison, Lyell, 
Bakewell, Silliman, and many others, are wit- 
nesses of the treasures not less than the exalted 


ganisms, almost 
or the femur of 


pleasures of Geology. 

Observers and students in this field are becom- 
ing more numerous, and were their number mul- 
tiplied a hundred-fold, they would be too few. 
The exploration of this country is as yet but just 
begun, while British America, Spanish and South- 
ern America have been scarcely touched. Even 
in England and Scotland there is yet room for ex- 
tended and laborious, and to be well repaid re- 
search. Partial explorations have been made in 
Europe, while Africa, Asia,and New Holland are 
yet fields comparatively unknown to the geolo- 
gist. The treasures which the next twenty-five 
years will reveal will but partially exhaust the 
amount of pleasure to be enjoyed by the practi- 
cal explorer and student. 


Pollok has beautifully said : 


‘ Abundant, and diversified above 

All number, were the sources of delight ; 
As infinite as were the lips that drank ; 
And to the pure, all innocent and pure ; 
The simplest still to wisest men the best. 


One made acq 


jaintanceship with plants and flowers, 
And happy grew in telling all their names. 

One classed the quadrupeds ; a third the fowls; 
Another found in minerals his joy. 

And I have seen a man, a worthy man, 

In happy mood conversing with a fly ; 

And as he thre 


Beheld its wondrous eye and plumage fine, 


ugh his glass, made by himself, 


From leaping scarce he kept for perfect 


joy.” 


The geologist, as he trudges along with his 
basket, his hammers, and chisels, cracking the 
nodule or breaking off the angles of a stone lodged 
in the fence of some busy farmer, may appear to 
be engaged in a strange and unmeaning employ- 
ment. But such an accidental blow may reveal 
to the eye a new organism, unmonographed in the 
archives of science, and unknown to our present 
existences. That specimen may be a key to a 
new class of facts—may supply a link in creation, 
or may, with its stony tongue, still speak, after 
the lapse of an unknown period, of the infinite 
mind of the Creator. Just sonear as we humbly 
and reverently approach the Divine presence, 
with the confidence and the eye of faith, so clearer 
do we read His perfections, and His goodness, 
whether in the starry radiance of the azure sky, 
the dealings of Providence in his moral govern- 
ment, or whether we descend to the remotest 
periods of the past of our earth, and from under 


sand generations of extinct sentient beings, carve 
out with hammer and chisel the still distinct and 
instructive lessons gleamed from the “ Foot- 
Prints” of the Moray or Cromarty Friths. 

We know that infidelity, driven from its seat 
which it had usurped among the stars, like Luci- 
fer cast down from heaven, has sought to lodge 
itself in the chair of the Geologist. But as the 
pretended philosophy of a progressive develop- 
ment from an electrized atom of mud turns over 
its stony volumes, and finds that it is confronted 
with the undeniable pastexistence of beings 
of a high development, from which, as Mr. Miller 
observes, a “theory of degradation” may with 
equal plausibility be framed, it will find that its 
lodgment is but a temporary season for possible 
repentance before it is consigned to that “ central 
fire” of which it is its own witness: in the words 


of Pollok :-— 


‘* Perplexed exceedingly why shells were found 
Upon the mountain tops; but wondering not 


Why shells more found at all—more wondrous still !”” 


“Geology, of all the sciences,” says Miller, (Old 
Red Sandstone, p. 81,) “ addresses itself most 
powerfully to the imagination, and hence one 
main cause of the interest which it excites. Ere 
setting ourselves minutely to examine the peculi- 
arities of these creatures, it would be perhaps 
well that the reader should attempt realizing the 
place of their existence, and relatively the time— 
not, of course, with regard to dates and eras, for 
the geologist has none to reckon by, but with re- 
spect to formations. They were the denizens of 
the same portions of the globe which we ourselves 
inhabit, regarded not as a tract of country, but as 
a piece of ocean, crossed by the same geographi- 
cal lines of latitude and longitude. Their present 
place of sepulture in some localities, had there 
been no denudation, would have been raised high 
over the tops of our loftiest hills—at least a hun- 
dred feet over the conglomerates which form the 
summit of Morvheim, and more than a thousand 
feet over the snow-capped Ben Wyvis. Gevlogy 
has still greater wonders. 1 have seen belemnites 
of the Oolite—comparatively a modern formation 
—which had been dug out of the sides of the 
Himalaya Mountains, seventeen thousand feet 
over the level of the sea. But let us strive to 
carry our minds back, not to the place of sepul- 
ture of these creatures, high in the rocks—though 
that I shall afterwards attempt minutely to de- 
scribe—-but to the place in which they lived long 
ese the saurian [lizard | fishes of Burdie House bad 
begun to exist, or the corallines of the mountain 


limestone had spread out their multitudinous 

















arms in a sea gradually shallowing, and out of 
which the land had already partially emerged.” 


While Geok 


the “pleasures of imagination,’ men who have 


gy inspires in this eminent degree 
been “ perplexed exceedingly,” with some of the 
facts of the science, have made incontinent drafts 

n order to fill out the blanks 


upon imagination 
in their theoretical systems. The development of 
man from a monad toa bull-frog, and from the 
bull-frog to the monkey, and from the monkey to 
the man, through the several links of the ascend- 
ing scale, nay be a pretty theory for a mind that 
can be content to trace back its origin to such a 
parentage ; but sure it is to our apprehensicn, that 
the lion’s mane has been well shaken from the 
successor of one species, by the author of the two 
volumes which suggest these passing thoughts. 

Of these works, and of the author and _ his per- 
sonal narrative, much might be said, but it is not 
our design to “review,” in the short compass of a 
magazine article, so fruitful and bold a theme as 
that presented by Mr. Miller, the proper discus- 
sion of which would require a technicality unwel- 
come to the general reader. But to the author 
too much of praise cannot be given, for the great 
value of his discoveries in the geological field 
nor of admiration for the contribution he has 
made to the department of theologics. The 
purity and elesaice of style, and the beauty and 
felicity of illustration, have commanded the high 
encomiums of Sir David Brewster and of Profes- 
sor Agassiz, not less than of the best thinkers and 
critics of this country and of Europe ; and these 
two works will survive as among the most re- 
markable contributions to natural science of the 
presert frustful period. 

The personal history of the author is the first, 
and an instructive chapter in the “Old Red 
Sandstone.” Mr. Miller was the son of a sea- 
faring man, who was lost at sea when Hugh was 
five years of age; and when old enough to earn his 
subsistence, he was sent to work in a stone quarry. 
Year after year he toiled at this laborious occu 
pation; but, with a habit of observation, and that 
superiority of spirit, which leads the true man to 
make even the humblest occupation the oppor- 
tunity for intellectual improvement and noble 
enjoyment, he turned his attention to the fossils 
and curious markings in the sandstone it was his 
fortune to dig, and upon which he has now en- 
graved his own name not less lastingly than 
have the Asterolepis or the Ptericthys Milleri, of | 
the formation which he has so truthfully brought 
to light. Having no guide, no instructor, and no 
books, he says, “I had to grope my way as I best 
might, and find out all its wonders for myself. 


}2 . } "OC aca } rel 3 
ut so slow was the process, and sv much was I 
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a seeker in the dark, that the facts contained in 
these few sentences were the patient gatherings 
of years.” The records of science scarce show 
another example of such perseverance on the part 
of a mere lad, in exploring an entire new field, 
under such circumstances. After ten years ex 
plorations, he discovered a fact unknown to 
science, that this sandstone “ was richly fossili- 
ferous; and ten more passed before he could as- 
sign them their exact place in the scale. His 
labors have been well repaid, and the patient, 
persevering, observing boy of the stone quarry, 
is now known not less honorably as one of the 
most accurate of scientific writers and the most 
eminent geologists of the day, than he is for his 
acute and convincing reasoning, and his masterly 
advocacy of the truth, not only of the Mosaic 
record, but of the Gospel. Look up, O toiling 
laborers! and learn that you may achieve if you 
will! 

We cannot close our notice of this rich addition 
to the literature of science and theology, better 
than by quoting the words of our author, in the 
conclusion of Chapter V. of the “ Old Red Sand- 
stone.” 

“We cannot catechise our stony ichthyolites as 
the necromantic lady of the Arabian Nights did 
the colored fish of the lake which had once been 
a city, when she touched their dead bodies with 
her wand, and they straightway raised their 
heads and replied to her queries. We would have 
many a question to ask them if we could—ques- 
tions never to be solved. But even the contem- 
plation of their remains is a powerful stimulant 
to thought. The wonders of Geology exercise 
every faculty of the mind—reason, memory, 
imagivation; and though we caiuot put our fos- 
sils to the qu stion, it is something to be so 
aroused as to be made to put questions to one’s self. 
I have referred to the consistency of style which 
attained among these ancient fishes—-the unity of 
character which marked every scale, plate, and 
fin of every various family, and which distin- 
guished it from the rest; and whocan doubt that 
the same shades of variety existed in their habits 
and their instincts? We speak of the infinity of 
Deity—of his inexhaustible variety of mind; but 
we speak of it until the idea becomes a piece of 
It is well to 
be brought to feel, if not to conceive of it—to be 
made to know that we ourselves are barren- 
minded, and that in Him “ all fullness dwelleth.” 
Succeeding creations, each with its myriads of 
existences, do not expand Him. He never repeats 


mere common-place in our mouths. 


Himself. The curtain drops, at his command, over 
one scene of existence full of wisdom and beauty ; 


it rises again, and all is glorious, wise, and beau 
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RAGE FOR 


tiful as before; and all is new. Whocan sum 
up the amount of wisdom whose record He has 
written in the rocks—wisdom exhibited in the 
succeeding creations of earth, ere man was, but 


which was exhibited surely notin vain? May we 


not say with Milton:— | 


“Think not, though men were none, 


1at heaven could want spectators, God want praise ; 
That | ld t | t God want praise 


Millions of spiritual creatures walked the earth, 


beheld.” 


And these with ceaseless praise his works 


ee 
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FROM THE 
Tue desire of obtaining wealth by a single stroke, 
with little or no exertion beyond the effort of 
asking the ideal goddess Fortune to give it, is so 
prevalent among the great bulk of mankind, that 
it may be termed perfectly natural. But to in- 
dulge in what is perfectly natural may also be to 
indulge in what is as perfectly foolish, and, there- 
fore, in this, asin the thousand other cases in 
which men blindly mistake their wishes for their 
wants, the realization of the desire, startling as 
the assertion may seem, proves nothing else but 
a curse in the majority of instances. Unearned 
wealth rarely confers the happiness men imagine 
it must necessarily do; its gathering together 
has called forth no energies of mind or of body, 
and its speuding affords as little corresponding 
pleasure. Frequently does it induce in its foolishly 
envied possessor a most offensive pride, a hard 
heart, a squandering hand, a cankering indolence, 
a miserably effete life, in which mental and phy 
sical gifts are degradingly prostrated. An in- 
dividual may indeed say—and frequently does 
—that were he blessed with a bountiful gift of 
unearned wealth, he would dedicate his whole life 
to do good with it; he would cause it to minister 
not merely to his own gratification, but make ita 
dispenser of happiness to the brotherhood of man. 
Alas! the experience of the world testifies to the 
fallacy of this genial theory, for the reality is, 
that nothing is more common than that the man 
who, when poor, and living on the scanty earnings 
of his industry, was noted for being a cheerful 
benefactor of his race, so far as his very limited | 
means allowed him, and who was ever kind and | 
6 
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It is well to return on the record, and to read 
in its unequivocal characters the lessons which it 
was intended to teach. Infidelity has often mis 
interpreted its meaning, but not the less on that 
account has it been inscribed for purposes alike 
wise and benevolent. Is it nothing to be taught, 
with a demonstrative evidence which the meta 
physician cannot supply, that races are not eter 
nal—that every family had its beginning, and that 


whole creations have come to an end ?” 


UNEARNED WEALTH. 


A CLERGYMAN 


warm-hearted, experiences, as soon as the curs« 
of unearned wealth has fallen upon him, a woful 
change indeed. He becomes, as it were, by the 
magic stroke of a malevolent enchanter’s wand 
intensely selfish, stony-hearted, deaf to all claims 
on his benevolence, and even on his justice, and 
of course, in a corresponding ratio, grows supreme- 
ly unhappy. The reason is, the man’s nature 
has undergone a complete and fearful change : a 
moral leprosy of the most deadly nature has in- 
fected his very soul. Analogous to this, is the 
well-known fact, that unfeigned, devoted patriots 
have very frequently proved cruel tyrants, when 
once possessed of unlimited power themselves, 
Seldom does the acquirer of unearned money 
spend it properly; rarely does he afterwards 
achieve deeds worth recording. Weariedly does 
he drag through his allotted length of days, be 
grudged by many, scorned by some, pitied by the 
Oh! 
dark and fearful is the curse of unearned money 


tolerant, despised (perhaps) by himself. 


yet few there be who will believe this, and those 
few are for the most part the very beings who 
have experienced it. They know but too well 
how preferable was the time when they jingled 
the few hardly-earned shillings in their pockets, 
and dined with infinite relish on a erust of bread 
and cheese under a hedge, to that in which they 


joylessly sat down to a splendid banquet under 


the gorgeous roof of their own palatial residence, 
bought with unearned money! Sweet is it to 
earn money by the sweat of brow and brain, and 
a happy privilege is it to spend the same in a 
worthy way ; but bitter is unearned money after 











the intoxication of its first possession has passed 
away ; pleasureless is its expenditure, and mephi- 
tic and paralyzing the influence it exerts 
When once the feverish, corroding passion of | 


obtaining unearned wealth bas won a powerful 
ascendancy, the subject is ready to embrace with 





incalculating ardor the wildest and most absurd 
schemes which temptingly hold forth hopes of 
speedy aggrandizement. In fact, the more im 
practicable they are on the very face of them, the 
more evident their reckless perversion of truth, 


the grosser their dazzling lies, and the more pal- 
pable the veil under which they seek to hide their 
real object (that of fleecing the weak dupes who 
invest their little capital in them)—so much the 


more eagerly, blindly, madly, do people seem to 


support them!—Any well-devised speculation, 
promising speedy, or,in other words, unearned 
riches, is pretty sure to ‘‘take.” No matter how 


often the transparent bubble has burst ; how 


many thousands of wretches have been reduced 
through it from happiness and comfortable cir- | 
cumstances to the depths of misery and despair ; 
how frequent soever the warnings given of the 
ilmost invariable result of yielding to the influ- 
ence of the greedy whirpool—all is vain for pre 


venting a constant succession of fresh victims, 


each as confident and full of baseless hope as the 


predecessor whose disappointment has so lately 


gleamed as a beacon-light, seen, but unregarded. 


Surely it must indeed be true that 


‘ The pleasure is as great | 


{ being cheated, as to cheat 


Of all speculations of this description, those 
entitled Jotterics are the oldest, and still perhaps 
Even at this day, many 
young men, who once had well regulated minds, 


who never would have dreamed of any wild or 


the most popular. 


reprehensible scheme of unearned aggrandize 
ment, had not the alluring poison of lottery pros 


pectuses been insidiously poured upon them, prove 


norte the less thoughtless, none the less eager to 


embrace the propositions of the needy adventurers 
across the seas, none the less extravagantly hope 
ful against hope itself, and, fina ly, none the less 
lo they experience the disastrous consequences 
invariably attendant on embarkation in such 
schemes. Every pure haser of a ticket is sure he 
shall win a wondrous prize—he demonstrates 
that assumed certainty to his own perfect satis 
faction by abstruse ec ilculations of singular inge 
muity and foresight ; and he will count the faith 
fal friend who exposes to him the reality in 
prospect, as an uncharitable enemy. The number 
of giddy fools who thus annually rash into the 
fowler’s-snare is far more than the public may be 








RAGE FOR UNEARNED WEALTH 


prepared to believe. Yet speak to the dupes 
themselves, and what credit do they give your 
warning voice? You are a malevolent being—a 
cloud before their sun! Unearned wealth is al 
ready within their reach, and you would prevent 
them grasping it! The prizes blazoned forth in 
capitals upon paper alone fill their imagination, to 
the exclusion of every other object, and to the 
complete annihilation of the most obvious prompt 
ings of common sense, 

The present El Dorado is California. The 
excitement concerning it is subdued, perhaps, in 
tone, but undiminished in reality. During the 
past two years, thousands and tens of thousands 
of adventurers, in haste to get rich, have left 
their little certainties in different lands, for the 
gigantic uncertainties of California. Many, of 
whom much better might have been expected 
have done this, stimulated by the marvelous 
stories which unknown and unresponsible news- 
paper correspondents have sent of the doings at 
the “diggings.” How many thousands are at 
this moment on their way from our own shores, 
it is impossible to estimate. But we know that 
all, as they go, enthusiastically sing— 


So now the Golden Age is come. 


The Golden Country lies before us 
We leav the pl gon ve t the 
And merrily we sing r 


Great numbers inevitably perish, through the 
fearful dangers of sea and land, ere the Golden 
Country is reached ; and, when there, the survi 
vors discover that no man can possibly stand a 
regular day’s work at gold-seeking, unless he 
possesses hereulean strength, and has been train 
ed to manual labor. They find that they must 
constantly work in the stream—their lower limbs 
and arms perished with the intensely cold water, 


whilst their backs are blistered with the sun. 





They find that the three grand necessaries of life 
—food, clothes, and shelter—are Utopian im pos 
sibilities at the “ diggings.” They find that mor 
tal diseases are rife from the swamps, and that 
rattle-snakes are far more plentiful than penny 
loaves. They find that sul 


} 


tinually making raids in in 


ytle Indians are con 
ustrious search of 
white men’s scalps. They find that their own 
comrades plunder them, in preference to working 
themselves. They find that their very nature is 
changed; and that, like Ishmael, their hand is 
against every man, and every man’s hand is 
against them. They find that if, by dint of in 
cessant toil and extraordinary success, they have 
scraped together a bagful of the precious ore, 
they must pillow their heads upon it at night, and 


doze, rather than sleep, with a bowie knife be 








ive 
re, 
ind 
be- 








tween their teeth, and a “ revolver” in each hand, 
lest their throats should be mysteriously divided. 
They find that they are perishing for lack of food, 
and would exchange a handful of gold for a crust 


of bread. Then it is that they sing again; but 


not the old song. Now they chant— 


‘* Amid red rock and desert sand, 

The Golden Country lies before us, 
Famine and hunger hand in-hand, 

Behind us death, the Judgment o’er us— 


The Golden Country gleams before us.”’ 


THE FEAR OF BEING 
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The best lottery is the sphere of life in which 
Providence has placed us, and in which we have 
only to deposit steady industry and cheerful faith, 
and may rest certain of drawing ultimately an 
honorable well-earned prize. The true El Dorado 
is our own land; the only profitable ‘‘ diggings” 
the fields of our infancy; the only jewel of hap- 
piness lieth not imbedded in tropical streams, 
but in our own breasts, and its setting is not gold 
but contentment 
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THE FEAR OF 


BEING 


AN OLD MAID. 





Wuen I was a little girl, I was a fat, merry, , from an animated, romantic girl of sixteen, scold 


jolly dumpling, as happy as the day was long. 
Everybody pinched my red cheeks, and I wad- 
dled about with my doll in my plump arms, find 
ing fun in everything, and fully believing that 
my doll was as sensible as myself; and perhaps 
she was, almost. Sut, though I had a natural 
antipathy to a spelling-book, and no fondness for 
spending a long summer's afternoon in poking a 
though | 
considered patchwork all foolishness, and gussets 
as utter superfluities; though I was called a sim- 
pleton for asking my mother why she cut cloth 
up and then sewed it together again, still, I was 


needle in and out of a bit of calico; 


fond of picking up ideas after my own fashion 
When the wise people around me supposed I 
was thinking of nothing but my play, my two 
little ears were open to every word spoken in my 
hearing. And many was the word impressed on 
my memory, which the speaker forgot next mo 
ment. The talk around me was my real educa- 
tion, as it is of all children, send them to what 
school you m iy. 

When I was ten years old, I had one sister 
aged fifteen, and another seventeen ; and, as usual 
with girls of that age, they had a set of cronies, 
some very like and some quite unlike them in 
character. One afternoon, as I was tending my 
doll Ophelia, who was sick in bed, I heard a 
brisk discussion among these girls, which, I may 
almost say, decided my fate for life 


The first words that caught my attention came 





ing because the heroine of a novel she had just 
read was left unmarried at the end of the story! 
What surprise was expressed at this catastrophe ! 
what indignation ! 

One of my sisters did not seem to sympathize 
with this burst of disapprobation, and then came 
the pithy question, ‘‘ What, would you be wil- 
ling to die an old maid f’ Mary said very quietly, 
at fg So would I!” 


Then such looks of amazement and incredulity. 


and sister Ellen added, ‘ 


“ You can’t mean what you say,” cried one. “If 
I did not know you ton well to think you a hyp 


ocrite,—” said another. 





“Why, it was meant 
that all women should be married!” exclaimed 
a third. “Then why are they not all married?” 
asked Mary, with her usual simplicity. 

Eager and hot grew the controversy, and I lost 
not a word, while Ophelia lay flat on her back, 
her stiff kid arms sticking out, and her croup 
Then first did I take notice of 
that terrible combination of monosyllables, “ Old 
Maid.” 
dread, and deprecation, did I hear it uttered by 
What 
forth about the cross old maids, and fidgetty old 


quite forgotten. 
In how many different tones of contempt, 


those juvenile voices! anecdotes came 
maids, and ugly, and dressy, and learned, and 
pious, and flirting, and mischief making old maids. 
Never did a bevy of regular fifty-year-old spini 
sters ulter so much scandal in one afternoon as 
was poured forth by these blooming young crea- 


| tures. Twoor three friends of n 


y mother, whom 
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I had always cherished in my innocent affections, 
because they talked so pleasantly and were so 
kind to me, now appeared like new personages. 

Miss Z. was so ugly, she never could have had 
an offer !” ‘‘ Miss Y. dressed so shabbily, and wore 
And ‘‘ Miss 


X. was for ever talking about Sunday-school and 


green spectacles, to look literary.” 


society meetings,” and so on. 

You may be sure that the next time these la- 
dies came to our house, I scanned very closely 
the face of Miss Z.,a face that I had always 
loved before ; but now I saw that it was exceed- 
I looked hard at Miss Y.’s drab- 
colored bonnet and shawl, perceived that they 


ingly plain. 


were old-fashioned and ordinary, and that her 
green spectacles looked pedantic. Then Miss X., 
beside whom I had always squeezed in upon the 
sofa, encouraged by her kindly smile and de 
lighted with her conversation—how uninteresting 
she had become! They were old maids ! 

It must be observed that my sisters—right 
good, sensible, domestic girls they were—had no 
part in this bewilderment of my young ideas. 
They were in the minority; sol took it for granted 
they were in the wrong. Besides, what children 
are ever as much influenced by what is uttered in 
the familiar voices of their own family, as by 
Take care of 


what you say at a friend’s house, with the young 


words of comparative strangers ? 


folks catching up every random sentiment you 
drop. Many a judicious mother’s morning ex 
hortation has been blown to the moon by some 
light dinner guest, who did not after all mean to 
give his real opinion, or whose opinion was not 
worth having. 

And now, I assure you, my education went on 
rapidly. It is perfectly marvelous, inhow many 
ways, and by what different sorts of people, a 
young girl is taught that it is a terrible thing to 
be an old 
more than in their hackneyed jests upon this 
topic ; but what shall we say of the wise folks, 
What 


shall we say of the refinement of him who is gen- 


maid. Fools never show their folly 


who sin almost as often in the same way ? 


tlemanty in thought and expression on all subjects 


but this ‘—of the humanity and chivalry of him 


who assails the defenceless’—of the justice of 


him who taxes a class with the faults of individu- 


ils, and wounds with that meanest of weapons,— 


a sneer /—or of the christianity of him who in 


directly censures and ridicules one of the arrange- 


ments of Providence ? 

I learned my lesson thoroughly, for it came to 
some hape 
newspaper, i 


me iD very week. J read it in every 


novel and und heard it from every 


lip The very men who spoke truth and sense on 
the sulject, sumetimes neutralized it by an idle 


BEING 











AN OLD MAID. 


jest in some moment of levity, and the jest drove 
At eighteen 
I lived only for the ignoble purpose—I cannot 
but what 
could have been the ruling wish of one who had 


out the truth from my young heart. 
bear to say—of getting married; 


been taught by society to dread celibacy worse 
than death? I dare say I betrayed it every- 
where. I dare say I was duly laughed at. 

At last, quaking on the verge of six-and-twen- 
ty, I had an offer—a most absurd one. I was 
six years older than my lover, had ten times as 
much sense probably, except on one point. I 
knew that he was “rather wild,” as the gentle 
phrase goes. In short, I neither loved nor re- 
spected him; but I was willing to marry him, 
because then I should be Mrs. Somebody, and 
should not be an old maid. 

My parents said “ No,” positively. Of course 
I thought them unreasonable and cruel, and made 
myself very miserable. Still, it was something 
to have had ‘an offer” of any kind, and my lips 
were not hermetically sealed. I had several con- 
fidants, who took care that all my acquaintance 
should know the comfortable fact that I had re 
fused Mr. 8S. 

I went on with increasing uneasiness a few 
years longer, not seeking how to be useful or trying 
to find out for what good purpose I was made 
Neither was I looking for a companion who could 
sympathize with my better aspirations and elevate 
my whole character, for I had no right views of 
marriage. I wassimply gazing about in anxious 
suspense upon every unmarried man of my ac 
quaintance, for one who would lift me out of that 
dismal Valley of Humiliation into which I felt 
Had I met Apollyon him 
self there, with the question on his lips, I believe 


myself descending. 


I should have said “ Yes.” 

At thirty-six I wore more pink ribands than 
ever, was seen everywhere that a respectable 
woman could go, wondered why girls went into 
company so young, found that I was growing 
sharp-faced and sharp-spoken, and was becoming 
old-maidish in the worse sense of the word, be- 
cause I was becoming an old maid against my 
will. I forgot that voluntary celibacy never af 
fects the temper. 

My sisters, be it remembered, were older than 
I. They too were single. But they had lived 
more domestic lives than I, had read fewer works 
of fiction, had been cultivating their own na- 
tures, and seeking to make everybody around 
them happy. And everybody reverenced them, 
and loved to look upon their open pleasant coun 
tenances—I mean everybody worth pleasing— 
and they were very happy. 


At last our good parents died, and left each 

















of us a little independence. 
was married. 


Within a year I 


I was married for my money. That was ten 
years ago, and they have been ten years of pur- 
gatory. 

I have had bad luck asa wife, for my husband 
and I have scarcely one taste in common. He 
wishes to live in the country, which I hate. I like 
the thermometer at 75 deg., which he hates. He 
likes to have the children brought up at home 
instead of school, which I hate. I like music, 
and want to go to concerts, which he hates. He 
likes roast pork, which J hate, and I like minced 
veal, which he hates. There is but one thing 
which we both like, and that is what we cannot 
both have, though we are always trying for it,— 
the last word. 

I have had bad luck as a mother, for two such 
huge, selfish, passionate, unmanageable boys nev- 
er tormented a feeble woman since boys began 
I wish I had called them both Cain. At this 
moment they have just quarreled over their 


marbles. Mortimer has torn off Orville’s collar, 
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who never sleeps more than a half an hour at a 
time, and cries all the time she is awake, has 
been roused by their din to scream in chorus. 
Ihave had bad luck as a housekeeper, for I 
never kept even a chambermaid more than three 
And as to cooks, I look back bewildered 
on the long phantasmagora of faces flitting storm- 


weeks 


ily through my kitchen, as a mariner remembers 
a rapid succession of thunderbolts and hurricanes 
in the Gulf of Mexico. My new chambermaid 
bounced out of the room yesterday, flirting her 
duster and muttering, “ Real old maid, after all !” 
just because I showed hera table on which I 
could write “ slut,” with my finger, in the dust. 

I never see my plump, happy sisters, and then 
glance in the mirror at my own cadaverous, long 
doleful visage, without wishing myself an old 
maid. I do it every day of my life. 

Yet half of my sex marry as I did ;—not for 
love, but fear!—for fear of dying old maids. 

They have theirreward. And they whose idle 
tongues create this mischievous fear, and thus 
make so much domestic misery, have their re 


and Orville has applied his coltlike heel to Mor- || sponsibility. 
timer’s ribs ; whilethe baby Zenobia, in my lap, 
ee 


THE VOICE 


What are the bright waves saying, 
As they dance along the sand, 
With a mormar like mingled voices 
Breathed from a far off strand ? 

Woo they the passing breezes, 
That o’er them softly stray ? 
With their murmuring, 


What do the bright waves say ? 


lulling music, 


They tell of the sea-girt islands, 

Like gems on its heaving breast, 
Where the flow of the rippling waters 
Soothes the waking wind to rest— 

Of the waves when solftly creeping 
O’er sands of dazzling white, 

Where pearls are unheeded glistening, 
In the cold and calm moonlight. 


What are the billows saying, 
As they foam, and rash, and roar, 
With a sound like the bursting thunder, 
To dash on the rocky shore ? 
Chide they the tempest howling, 
As they rock beneath its sway ? 
With their harsh and thund’ring voices, 
What do the billows say ? 


OF THE 


They speak of the storm-worn barriers 
Of the dark and dismal caves, 

Where the lond waves meet the echoes, 
And the wild wind wilder raves— 

Of the hurricane madly eweeping 
O'er ocean swelling dark, 

And striking down with his rushing wing 


The pride of the stroggling bark, 


Of its thousand voices, mocking 
And drowning the words of prayer 
While they mingle the shriek of anguish 
With the curse of wild despair. 
Sut it speaks of Him, who setteth 
To the mighty deep its bound, 
And who, with a zone of waters, 


Hath girdled the earth around. 


Go. when the tempest swelleth, 
When the billows rash and roar ; 

Bid them yield to thee, their monarch, 
Then bow, and His might adore. 

They speak in their calm, quiet beauty, 
Of Him whom the waves obey’d— 

Whose voice hush’d the winds to silence, 


When trembling disciples pray'd. 





Iris an old proverb, that “ extremes are dan- 
gerous.” Every village schoolboy can at least 
repeat, that “all overlies are vice ;” and from 
one generation to another men have commended 
Doubtless all this is the 
language of experience ; the world has had many 


the virtue of moderation. 


warnings against ultras, written in strange char- 
acters and hard to be forgotten. History has 
prolonged, ages have renewed them, with much 
cost but little profit to the nations, and tradition 
has compressed their memories into those old 
saws and maxims that form the short-hand phi- 
losophy of the people. No marvel that the 
via media was so earnestly recommended to the 
attention of mankind, by most of their numerous 
instructors, many an age since and before the 
If there be little to be 


learned or hoped for, it has also less of peril and 


Latin sages named it. 


endurance than those far-leading paths that wind 
away through shine and shadow to goals which 
travelers little dream of on their entrance. 
Many pass their days in this path of security, 
but few there be that find it for themselves; 
some are born to it; nature weighs the compo- 
nents of their characters like a conscientious 
shopkeeper, determined to give neither too little 
nor too much, and turns them out of the scales 
nice weight for the world, and no more. They 
never do anything extraordinary, but live and die 
respectable people in their station, and are for 
the most part tolerably prosperous. Others are 
fenced in by their fortunes, that rise like a wall 
on either hand to keep their doings moderate, 
till they learn to hope and wish and think, in 
moderation too. There are some that choose the 
middle path for action, from a dread of the perils 
they might meet beyond in slippery places, to 
which their dreams go out continually, and they 
would follow them if they could but venture. 
These are men of untried plans and schemes, 
who give suggestions to more daring minds, but 
are never remarkable, and rarely satisfied. Fear 
is the ballast of such barks; a mighty comptrol- 
ler, and one to which society owes both grudge 
and gratitude; but there are lives over which it 
exercises a more ungracious influence In every 


ace and land, among all ranks, how many varieties 





HALF-WAY PEOPLE. 


of character may there be found whose failures it 
the concerns of this world, and some that stretch 
into the next, are traceable to the cowardly habit 
of going only half-way. Farther on there is in 
variably a lion in one shape or other, some bar- 
rier they cannot pass, some step too wide for 
them to take, be it ever so requisite; and before 
that always paltry and often imaginary danger, 
their own interests, honor, or duty, and frequent- 
the harvest of other lives, are abandoned. 

Reader, if your stars have ever been so un- 
friendly as to connect you in any fashion with a 
character of this description, the pleasures of 
memory are not likely to consist in a recurrence 
to the subject; but hoping better things, it may 
be instructive to study the motions of half-way 
goers in general. Public and private history 
abounds with them, and they always cut a shabby 
figure, though appearance is their standing 
idol. 

A half-way friend is the most brittle reed that 
ever humanity leaned on ; other friendships may 
be broken by quarrels, estranged by absence, or 
weighed in the balance of adversity and found 
wanting, but his remains a perpetual deficiency. 
Give him your confidence, and expect his in re- 
turn, there will be something he won't believe, 
and something he will keep back, though ten 
chances to one but that point is necessary to the 
proper understanding of the whole ; depend upon 
him for an obligation, and it may be forthcoming, 
but at some difficulty, half-way in the business, 
his services will make a final pause, and neither 
persuasion nor necessity will ever induce them to 
advance farther. In danger or dispute he takes 
just half your part, thereby at once embroiling 
himself, and giving advantage to the enemy. In 
defence of his friend he goes far enough for listen- 
ers to say, “ what efforts at whitewashing !” but 
suppresses the acquitting evidence, on account of 
some paltry self-committal which it might in 
volve. 

There is a ludicrous instance of this kind of 
friendship recorded of Sir Richard Steele, the 
celebrated colleague of Addison, in Zattler and 
Spectator times. He had shown much frieudshiy 


to the unhappy Savage, the poet, but after a 























variety of services, and some duration of intimacy, 
it at length stuck fast, some say, on the point of 
introducing him to the Secretary of State, with 
whom Steele was on friendly terms; others, on 
that of obliging him with a trifling loan; but 
certain it is, that the refusal so far exaspera- 
that 
taking somewhat of his name, was still more 


ted luckless poet—whose nature, par- 
vulgarzied by the lower vices of civilization— 
that he pursued him round and round his own 
apartment with a drawn sword ; such weapons 
being assigned to gentlemen by the barbarism of 
the reigning fashion: and the consequences might 
have been tragical, had not the cries of Sir Rich- 
ard brought all within hearing to his rescue. The 
conduct of Charles the First towards the Earl of 
Strafford is a fatal example of half-part-taking 
friendships. It is said to have caused the last 
regret of that ill-starred and worse guided mon- 
arch. Yet how many royal friends have acted 
exactly similar ! 

Among the trials consequent on the insurrection 
of Robert Emmet, in 1803, was that of a Dublin 
gentleman, the only witness against whom was a 
common informer, unfortunately corrobborated by 
strong circumstantial evidence. His intimate 
friend, a Quaker merchant, appeared in his favor ; 
but, to the surprise of all who heard him, though 
evidently most anxious to do all in his power for 
the prisoner, his testimony was so wavering 
and defective, that the jury refused to credit it, 
and his friend was convicted. Many years after, 
when the near approach of death gave things, 
perhaps on both sides of the grave, a truer aspect, 
the merchant revealed a fact that had long hung 
on his conscience and memory, namely, that there 
were at the period of the trial letters in his pos 
session, which, if read in court, must have excul- 
pated the accused ; but as they would also have 
unfolded his unsuccessful courtship of a lady, in 
the language of his sect, belonging to the vain 
world, neither his vanity nor his religious reputa- 
tion would permit him to disclose them. 

Let all ladies who have hearts to lose or break 
—and there are different opinions regarding their 
If there 
be no hindranee in the case, no obstacle to be 


num bers—beware of half-way lovers. 


surmounted, no years to wait or toil through; 
but funds, kindred, and the world’s approbation 
all convenient, their affections may rise to the 
easy standard, and appear perfect, after the fash- 
ion of untried things; but few courses are s 
clear, and any impediment is sufficient to bar 
their progress. Swains of this pattern never ad- 
vance beyond their own ease, interest or vanity, 
(in some one of the last mentioned they are al- 
ways particularly strong,) and there lies their ne 
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The moralist cannot mark their do- 


plus ultra 
ings with the black brand of vice; but, justly 
considered, they are scarce less degrading in their 
selfish security, which pauses at no sacrifice but 
its own 

Swift could address some of his best verses, and 
most of his confidential letters, to Stella, whom 
he called the consolation of his life, when her days 
werecumbered ; but because the world considered 
that the admired dean should find a higher match, 
he offered up the woman’s years piecemeal to its 
opinion, and the world pronounced a just verdict 
on his cringing vanity, by deserting his latter days, 
and stigmatizing his memory. Well was the 
censure merited! Poems and French letters 
about love and destiny were written to Vanessa 
also, but never an intimation of his private mar 
riage with her rival, the public and gentlemanly 
acknowledgment of which would have saved his 
biography some sad and shameful pages ; but 
that single step to the right was not taken, and 
the consequences, as well as the odes and epistles, 
remain on record, to make posterity regret that 
affection should have been so far misplaced, and 
and 
have been Swifts, possessed of neither the talents 
nor the celebrity that failed to make the Dean 
respectable, but never a whit less paltry in their 
The The 


circumstances, whose inclinations shrink from op 


genius so miserably employed. There are 


doings. world’s bondmen! serfs of 
position, and tremble to miss advantage, without 
resolution enough to strive boldly with the one 
or make barter with the other. 

Lord Chesterfield’s behavior to Dr. Johnson 
was a curious sample of the half-way friend. The 
plan of Johnson’s Dictionary was presented to his 
lordship, and received with his wonted grace ; but 
he quietly allowed the author to strive through 
seven years of labor and difficulties, till his work 
was on the eve of publication, and had beeu 
spoken of at court. Then the master of etiquette 
awoke, and published no less than two articles in 
The World—then at the head of periodical litera 
ture—filled with his and the age’s compliments 


to the great lexicographer. “ After making great 


professions, he had for many years taken no no 

tice of me; but when my Dictionary was coming 
out, he fell ascribbling in The World about it, 
was the characteristic observation of Johnson ; and 
one passage in the letter he addressed to Lord 
Chesterfield on the subject is worthy to outlast 
all the nobleman’s epistles of small advice. ‘‘ The 
notice which you have been pleased to take of 
my talents, had it been early, had been kind ; but 
it has been delayed till I am indifferent, and can 
not enjoy it; till | am solitary, and cannot im 

| part it; till I am known, and do not want it.” 









There are half-way enemies, too,—creatures 
who keep the grudge, and show it under every 
possible pretext; generally preferring times of 
calamity for that purpose, but never daring to 
come to open opposition, on account ofsomething 
that might be said or lost 
the mother of Christian the Seventh of Denmark, 
to his unlucky English queen, Matilda, when, af- 


Such an enemy was 


ter a long course of petty annoyance and surveil- 
lance of her daughter-in law—neither the wisest 


THE 


O where is the Spirit Land ¢ 
] hear of that land, I dream of that land, 
Of the beautiful ones—the shining band— 
That bask in His glory there— 
Of the blood-washed throng in their robes of 
white, 
With beautiful harps, and their crowns of light, 


Glittering with jewels rare. 


O where is the Spirit Land? 
The nightless land, where flowers never die, 
But eternally bloom ’neath a sunless sky, 
And drink of the erystal stream— 
The river that flows from the great white throne 
Of God, and the Lamb that sitteth thereon ; 


From where rays of glory beam. 


A loved one is in that land. 
‘My daughter, I go to the Spirit Land ; 
The valley is dark, but a winged band 
Is waiting to bear me home, 
An angel is near—'tis my youngest born— 
The night is dark, but it soon will be morn— 
de S 


uw—Saviour—I come 





THE SPIRIT LAND. 
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nor most fortunate of ladies—she hurried to her 
son’s chamber in tears, at the conclusion of a 
royal ball, and told him it was kis painful but 
imperative duty, for the honor of the Danish 
crown, to sign a warrant for the queen’s imme 
diate arrest. That warrant was put in force before 
the last of the festive lights were extinguished in 
the palace. Swords have hung by hairs, ay, 
and descended, in more kingly mansions than that 
of Dionysius, 


SPIRIT LAND. 


‘‘Dear mother, where is that land?” 
She answered me not—and I thought that now, 
As I lay back a curl from her marble brow, 
She peacefully, sweetly slept. 
I kissed her cheek—’twas as cold as the breath 
Of winter’s king—then I knew ’twas death, 


And I laid me down and wept. 


Then, where is the Spirit Land ¢ 





Oh, I long and long to follow her there 
To the land more bright, and the sky more fair, 
And join in the angel choir, 
’Mong the heaven-born ones as they float around ; 
While the arches again and again resound 
With notes of the angel lyre. 


O where is the Spirit Land? 
Would that angel wings were given to me, 
Then I, in robes of immortality, 
Would fly to the happy land. 
But I know that when death’s cold waves roll 
o’er, 
I'll be borne to that Land, that happy shore, 


By a bright and shining band. 




























































THE RIGHT 


(Wits A PORTRAIT 


In the ceremony of marriage, how should the 
parties stand, as related to each other. Ought 
the bride to occupy the right side of the groom, 
or the left ? 

This question, though confessedly not of the 
most important class, is still considerable. What- 
ever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well, 
says the proverb; and a higher authority pub- 
lishes the universal canon, Let all things be done 


decently and in order. Indeed, some clerical 


scholars, and in theology chieftains, err sometimes, | 


by that studied contempt for little things, which 
is the result of no wisdom, and which may be- 
come itself great, by the evils it occasions. If 
there be aright, in reference to the question, it 
may argue no part of our wit or our virtue to be 
superior to its investigation and observance 

Marriage is an ordinance of God. It was made 
for the first man and the first woman. Its origin 
was paradise. It is neither a human, nor a civil, 
nor a modern institution, simply and alone. Its 
jurisdiction is over all the species ; its duration, 
all time; its due honor, the welfare and the cri 
terion of society. 

But to the question—Our position is, that 
the bride ought, in all cases of honorable mar 
riage, to stand, by his promotive act, on the right 
side of her husband, in the ceremonial scene of 
their nuptials 

Arguments for the left side we have never 
seen. Those that would sometimes claim or 
seem to be such, are the following 

1. “ The left side is nearer the heart?” If this 
nonsense were worth refuting, we could say, he 
is nearer her heart when she stands at his right 
side; and if this consideration does not neutral 
ize the plea, making it as broad as it is long, it 
does more—since it is so important that he should 
have the first place of all creatures in her affec 
tions. But the adage is only nonsense, 

2. “ He can reach her better on the left ?” This 
objection is practically nothing, or rather it is 
positively false. It is not natural or forward to 
put the right hand toward the left, as it is to ex- 


SIDE FOR THE BRIDE. 
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tend it in the rectitude of its own direction. This, 
too, is scenically better. He does, and appears 
to do, all the reaching. He takes ber hand, and 
he holds it; and this is symmetrically seen, 
and ever prominent, in the spectacle. Experience 
demonstates the case, the nature, and even the 
elegance, with which a well-bred person, in the 
action of his marriage vows, before God, can take 
the hand of his loved lady, in a way of the most 
delicate and refined propriety, as it regards her 
sufferance, and retain it indicatively, till the so- 
lemnity is consummated, 

8. “He is her head.” Ishe? And therefore 
he ought to be meanly jealous of his rights, and 
prompt to remind her and others of them, in the 
very solemnization of their glad espousals; and 
therefore he should degrade her from the glory 
of a wife’s dignity, by consigning her to the left 
side of him !—and therefore it is worthy of his 
magnanimity, on the superb occasion, to eclipse 
his lovely bride, and put her into a state of occul- 
tation, that himself may be conspicuous as the 
head of a woman and the lustrous orb of the pic 
ture! The left side is the wrong side, 

4. “But it is usage.” Not always. Custom 
varies all over the world. Opinions vary, as led 
by caprice, mistaken fashion, taste, ignorance, in 
difference, irreligion, or—-no one can tell what. 

5. “ But Victoria stood on the left of Prince Al 
bert!” Did she? Well! there may be many 
a right thing which the Queen of England never 
did, and never knew, and never considered, 

One consideration there is, which, with us, is 
both paramount and conclusive. We will state 
it somewhat at large. Let queens and princes 
clear the way for it. It is the grand honor o 
marriage, the best and richest illustration both o 
its nature and its dignity, that the parties in the 
scene are, in the Holy Pe riptures beautifully 
viewed as the types of Christ and the church 
He that hath the bride is the bridegroom. The 
church is called the bride, the Lamb's u if The 
parallel obtains throughout the inspired volume 


It is now an allusion, now a metaphor, now an 
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allegory, always a comparison. In Ephesians 5: 
¢9--33, it is extensively treated. 
in the scenery of eternal judgment, Matt. 25: 31 
I—14._ Rev. 
The Book of Canticles, could it only 


It is implied 


—46, collated with 1—18, and 22: 
19: 


be translated perfectly, would appear to bea 


i—9¥, 


poetical epithalamium, referring ultimately to 
the Lord of glory and the church of his love in 
their eternal espousals ; itself incomparably ap- 
propriate, rich, instructive, and delightful. 

But how marked, in the picturesque of every 
The right 


hand is auspicious, as the place of honor, of pro 


scene, is the position of the bride! 
motion, of conspicuity, and of delight. And she 
is stationed, in glory and attraction pre-eminent, 
on his right hand—the moral centre of the scene, 
the radiation of his similitude, the reflection of 
his glory. And is his dignity lessened, or his 
headship obscured, as the consequence? Is his 
majesty impaired, or his worship, or the honor of 
Does his 


bride abuse his favor, or usurp his prerogatives ? 


his name, or the love of his subjects / 


We can see nothing but propriety and order and 
loveliness, in such a substantial pageant of celes- 
tial grandeur and significance. 

Where marriage is duly honored, the sex is 
duly honored. Where woman is duly honored, 
human nature is duly honored; that is, man is 
elevated, society is improved, virtue is illustrious, 
and religion predominates. 

The forty-fifth Psalm is a song of loves, com- 
posed, it is thought, on occasion of the marriage 
But 
a greater than Solomon, or than the daughter of 


Pharaoh, is there. 


of Solomon with an Egyptian princess. 


It refers not obscurely to the 
second Adam, and the Eve of his eternal compan 


) iradise of God : 


Ay 


ionship, in the ] to them as the 
worthy and the eternal arche-types of the mar- 
ried relation. The theme is rapturous, and in 
My 


heart, he says, is inditing a good matter. I speak 
of the things which I have made touching the king. 


spires the poetry of the devout Psalmist. 


My tongue is the pen of a ready writer. Then the 
marriage is descriptively solemnized. The king in 
his glory appears not alone, but bis incomparable 
consort with him \nd her position is defined in 
the scene ; it is said, with emphasis and poetry, 
in the graphic picture—On nis RIGHT HAND did 
stand the queen, in gold of Ophir. She could not 
mistake her place in the group of glory. 

The right hand, with all the oriental nations, 
was the place also of good omens, and the symbol 
of prosperity. Of this—to omit many others— 
ll. 
The father of the holy harbinger of Christ was 


we have an example in the book of Luke, 1 


officiating in the sanctuary of the temple as the 


priest of God, when there appeared to him an 


} 
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angel of the Lord, standing on the right side of 
the altar of incense. If his mission had been to de 

nounce the judgments of God, instead of herald 

ing his mercy and salvation, he would have appear 

econ the left side of the altar. Zacharias therefore 
offended against the typical significance of the 
scene in his unbelieving fear, and was rebuked by 
the heavenly messenger. J am (Gabriel, that 
stand in the presence of God, and am sent to speak 
to thee, and to show thee these gla i tidings And he 
sentented him ¢o be dumd till they were accom 
plished. 


The scene of marriage is one of joy and glad 
ness, as well as of solemnity and worship. Hence 
all sinister or left-handed associations should be 
withdrawn from it; and those of dextrous and 
happy implication should alone replace them. 
And every way we argue, as the bridegroom is 
the head and the master of the oceasion, that his 
bride should be by him promoted to the place of 
honor, of prosperous indication and happy asso 
ciations—unless he is ashamed of her, or jealous 
for his headship particularly, or forgetful of the 
grand symbolic import of marriage, or careless 
of all elegant and religious proprieties, or inca 
pable of sentiment and moral beauty, or, finally, 
one of those democratic or autocratic simpletons, 
who will do wrong in order to show their own 


“ 


independence, and “ do some things as well as oth 
ers,” or be “as free as some folks.” 

Other arguments, of a subordinate character, 
might be easily adduced. With respect to polite- 
ness and fashion, however, we have something to 
say. These will often govern the world when all 
nobl r authorities are pows rl SS, In a far second 
ary place, we suppose them only corroborative, 
that 


proper or their best elements of influence. 


however, of our position her« is, in their 

For four hundred years after- —and, indeed even 
earlier than—the Norman Conquest, and in their 
consequences to this day, the urbanity and the 
court manners of Europe were regulated, direct 
ly or indirectly, by the spirit and the laws of 
chivalry. It is but lately, indeed, that it has 
generally—nor yet totally—ceased to be fashion 
able for a well-bred gentleman to wear a sword, 
as a part of his ornamental dress for a drawing- 
room, a royal le vee, or other social occasions of 
But 
gruity, not to say the indignit 


her 


display. who ever dreamed of the incon 
y, standing or walk 
ing with a lady, to place and his sword to- 


gether on the left sic ¢ Wh n, 


however, she is 
where she ought 
the left, 
they are both comparatively safe and at ease, se 
ol 


Should 


positioned in the living tableau 


’ 


to be, on his right, and his sword on 


eure from accidents and awkwardnesses a 


he 


peculiar but in ffable description, 
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also have occasion to draw the gleaming weapon, 
it acts or flames in front of the lady, to her innox- 
ious, as the armor of her proper champion, for 
sallies of defensive or offensive demonstration, at 
once her avenger and her shield. Gentlemen of 
the army and the navy wear swords profession- 
ally ; and toall these, the propriety of the sword 
on one side, the lady on the other, and the man 
of fidelity and honor between them, is quite ob- 
vious, althonuch “the age chivalry is gone.” 

When a lady stands or walks with her lord on 
his right, her left hand properly supports her 
dependence, while her right is at ease and free for 
motion, gesture, and action of any sort ; while his 
right arm sustains the grateful incumbent in a 
way of facile preference and nature. 


Again, in all the world the usage of sentiment 


THE MINSTRE 


The minstrelsy of nature’s ever heard: 
In the moist bosom of the quickening Spring, 
When snow-drops burst, and th’ awakening bird, 
From winter’s torpor on rejoicing wing 
Mounts heavenward singing ; in the liquid gush 
Of crystal fountains bubbling from the side 
Of some green hill; in the tempestuous rush 
Of solemn night-winds eddying far and wide ; 
Through the sombre forests and through alleys 
green, 


Where the green lizard leaps or feeds unseen. 


The minstrelsy of nature,—it is known 
In mellow summer, where the rills rejoice 
Amid the woodland—and the turtle’s tone 
Its music mingles with the bulbul’s voice ; 
By the quick rustling of the forest leaves, 
And fall of early blossoms—by the swing 
Of populous branches when the tempests rave, 
Dishevelling their tints; and by the spring 
And finny leap of fish in the cool wave, 


And echo, answering from her inland cave. 


The minstrelsy of nature,—it is found, 
And heard in Autumn where the woodlands 
shed 
Their venerable foliage on the ground, 
Like the thin grey locks off some old man’s 
head ; 
By the road-side, and by the river's bank, 
Where the red robin sings, and swallows fly 
(cross the water-brooks; where nettles rank 
Are fading in the sunbeams, and where lie 
Che moth, and grasshopper ; ’tis heard, and fling# 


A sense of gladness o'er all earthly things 


MINSTRELSY 


L 


OF NATURE. 


has made the dexter side preferable for honor, 
politeness, and address. Our native language 
It is the right side; and 


rectitude in idea alone could have suggested the 


attests its superiority. 


epithet, now universal in our Aglo-Saxon tongue, 
as well as indelible, “ express, and admirable.” 
The other is the /eft—because we pretermit 01 
leave it; implying inferiority, dereliction, obli 
vion: more suited to one left, neglected or for 
gotten, sine spe, than to the state of a chosen bride 
in the scenery of her espousals, by the side of 
her beloved, in the crisis of her joys, and while 
honorably typifying the glorious church of 
Christ as she shall be presented to himself, with 
the gratulation of angelic witnesses, in the heave 


of heavens. 


SY OF NATURE. 


The minstrelsy of nature—it is brought 
By winter to our hearths; and in the deep 
And stilly midnight, when our eyes have sought 
A refuge from all care, and balmy sleep 
Locks in forgetfulness our weary eyes, 
It comes upon the wreck-presaging storm, 
And shakes our homesteads ; and along the skies 
Peals in deep thunder, making heaven's cheek 
warm 
And flushed with lightning ; and the pelting hail 
Hurl’d earthward, reels like chaff beneath the 
flail. 


There is no part of God’s vast universe 
Untenanted, and therefore no part free 
Of harmony ; the very stars rehearse 
Their Maker’s glory, and rejoice to be 
His oracles: he rb, blossom, wood and dell 
Rocks, rivers, mountains, ocean, and the dim 
Interminable wether, chant and swell, 
And blend their myriad tones into one hymn 
And tone of homage, heard for evermore, 


Ascending without pause from sea and shore 


And from the human heart, the fount and throne 
And temple of God’s worship, oft a sigh, 

A deep low murmur, like a captive’s moan 
In sorrow will arise, and to the sky 

Appeal for what the cold world may not know 
Its name is prayer, and when it is sincere, 

In gloom or gladness, joyfulness or wo, 

When speaking through the lip or through th 

tear, 
Whatever shapes it takes, it has a spell 


To exalt or to subdue, where’er we dwell 
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Cnristianity is the same from the beginning to 
the end. 
as spoken by the mouth of the anointed Saviour, 


The oracles of our heavenly Father, 


have still the same voice which they bore before 
The divine 


principles which reveal the will of the omnipo- 


the cross was set up on Calvary. 


tent and- immaculate God, and which are pre- 
served in his word, know no change nor shadow 
but the 
its foundation until to-day, 


of turning; visible Christian church, 


sinc has assumed 
many diverse forms, according to circumstances 
At first she 


was lowly in form, humble, peaceful, and meek, 


and the conviction of its members. 


seeking the secluded mountain-side and the quiet 
waters by which to worship. From poverty did 
God’s anointed Son come forth, and he preached 
salvation to the poor. Poor and humble were 
the Galilean fishermen who spread abroad the 
glorious gospel of love ; and it was the poor and 
needy that first heard and received the glad 
tidings with joy. As time rolled on, however, and 
the rich and powerful attached themselves to 
Christianity, the stately cathedral displaced the 
humble cell, and a splendid ritual became the 
service of the the visible church. No city in the 
world is more fruitful of historical associations 
than Rome; and no part of her history is more 
instructive or interesting than that of the Chris- 
tian church. Like her polytheism, which emana 
ted from the subterranean temple of Consus, the 
Roman church arose from the dark and gloomy 
catacombs: and as the former saw its crowning 
glories in the temple of Jupiter Olympus, so did 
the latter behold her greatness in the St Peter’s of 
Buonarotti. There is no more instructive em- 
ployment for the reflection of man, than to observe 
the development of any system, even from that 
of a grain of seed to that of a grand leading idea; 
the spirit and nature of man and the ways of Pro- 
vidence are illustrated in both. 

The great increase which took place in the 
magnificence of ancient Rome, during the latter 
times of the republic, naturally led to the forma- 
tion of quarries in the immediate neighborhood. 
In this respect, the city of the Caesars resembles 
many others, as Paris, Naples, Syracuse, and 


Alexandria, al] more or less surrounded or under 


CATACOMBS OF 


the soil, narrow and low. 





ROME. 


The size and 


shape of these differ according té the firmness of 


mined by tortuous excavations, 
the substratum: at Naples they are large and 
lofty, but at Rome, from the crumbling nature of 
These subterranean 
works attracted general notice during the time 
of Augustus, when their extent rendered them 
dangerous. They first obtained celebrity as the 
scene of the domestic tragedy referred to by 
The 


of Asinius, a young Roman citizen, had excited 


Cicero in his oration for Cluentius. riches 
the avarice of Oppianicus, who employed an 
accomplice to personate Asinius, and to execute 
a will in his name, The pretended Asinius hay- 
ing bequeathed the property to Oppianicus, and 
obtained the signatures of some strangers, the 
true Asinius was inveigled to the gardens of the 
Esquiline, and precipitated into one of the sand- 
pits. It was in these caverns that Nero was ad- 
vised to conceal himself, when terrified by the 
sentence of an enraged senate ; on which oceasion 
he made answer to his freedman Phaon, that he 
The 


sand obtained from the Esquiline pits was used 


would not go under ground while living. 


for making cement; it was recommended for 
this purpose by the the architect Vitruvius, as 
preferable to all other. 

The custom of digging sand from these crypts 


or galleries being established, the whole subsoil 


on one side of Rome was in course of time per- 
forated by a network of excavations, spreading 
ultimately to a distance of fifteen miles. In the 


mean time the original quarries, exhausted of 
their stores, were appropriated to other uses, 
We must bear in mind that at this date—that is, 
about the close of the Republic—the Romans 
were accustomed to burn their dead, excepting a 
few families of distinction, who prefered burying 
them, 


were not able to procure the honors of a funeral 


and the lowest orders of the people, who 
pile. Certain classes of persons, as those who 
had made away with themselves, or had perished 
by the hand of the law, were forbidden to receive 
the rites of incremation. The prohibition was 
struck 


seized upon by 


also extended to such as had been 


by 
Ter- 


as illustrative of the Christian’s salvation 


lightning; a circumstance 


tullian 
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ly fire is safe from being consumed by any other 
flame.” For these persons the pits left by the 
sand-diggers on the Esquiline hill afforded a con- 
venient burial-place ; and their bodies were 
thrown in to putrefy, much to the annoyance of 
the inhabitants of that part of Rome, 

It was probably to the sand-diggers on the 
Esquiline hill, and to the poor men who had been 
employed in scooping out the cavernous cata- 
combs, that the gospel was first preached at Rome ; 
and it was likely, from their knowledge of its 
tortuosities, that the persecuted of the faith were 
made acquainted with this city of refuge. For 
many years did the faithful find a precarious re- 
fuge under ground, from the persecutions of which 
the malignity of the heathen mob or the malice 
of the heathen rulers subjected them; and for 
many generations did they lay the bodies of their 
dead in this subterranean dwelling-place of the 
living. 

The fact that the catacombs were employed as 
a refuge from persecution, rests upon good evi- 
dence, notwithstanding objections founded upon 
the narrowness of the passages, the difficulty of 
supporting life, and the risk of discovery incur- 
red by seeking concealment in an asylum so well 
known to the Pagans. They have been an object 
of great interest to the Christian traveler for many 
years, and abound with monuments and memo- 
rials of the faith and virtues of the early disciples 
of Christ. They have been also the scene of the 
actual marty rdom of some noble witnesses to the 
truth, Xystus, Bishop of Rome, together with 
Quartus, one of his clergy, suffered below ground 
in the time of Cyprian. Stephen, also Dishop of 
Rome, was traced by heathen soldiers to his sub 
terranean chapel: on the conclusion of divine 
service, he was thrust back into his episcopal 
chair, and beheaded. The letters of Christians 
then living refer to such scenes with a simplicity 
that dispels all idea of exaggeration : while their 
expectation of sharing the same fate affords a 
vivid picture of those dreadful times. 

An authentic history of Stephen during his 
long residence in the catacombs, would be sur- 
passed in interest by few narratives in the ecclesi- 
astical archives. Some incidents have been hand- 
ed down to us, From time to time he was con 
sulted by his clergy, who resorted to him for 
advige and exhortation. On one occasion, a lay- 
man named Hippolytus, himself a refugee, sought 
the bishop’s cell, to receive instruction regarding 
a circumstance that preyed upon his mind, Pauli 
na, his heathen siater, together with her huband 
Adrian, were in the habit of sending provisions 
by their two children to Hippolytus and his 
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lations by whom his bodily life was supported 
weighed heavily upon him, and by the advice of 
Stephen a plan was laid for detaining the chil 
dren, so that the parents were forced to seek 
them in the cavern. Every argument was used 
by Stephen and Hippolytus to induce their bens 

factors to embrace the faith, and, though for the 
time ineffectual, the desired end was at length 
aceomplished. Tradition adds that they all suffered 
martyrdom, and were buried in the catacombs. 

A visit in former years to these touching scenes 
of ancient piety and faith, left an impression of the 
grandeur of our religion, which neither th pomp 
of cathedrals, nor the array of the priesthood that 
Walking 
through the long corridors, the walls are seen 


now occupy Rome, ever conveyed 


covred with inser iptions, some plain and striking, 
but mostly obscure or effaced. These inscription 
are of singular interest to the antiquarian and to 
the historiographer, and are of no mean impor 
tance in the discussion of the form of the early 
churches. They show us in rude but unmistake 
able characers the meek and humble spirit of the 
primitive Christians during trial, and in their 
conflicts with power; and they gradually appear 
asmonuments of the progressive epochs of the 
church at Rome. The early Christians had 
toleration under several of the Reman empe 
rors; for, notwithstanding the many charges 
that were brought against them by the Pagan 
writers, yet they were never accused of any- 
thing more serious than of worshiping Christ, 
and of warring against the idolatry of the poly 
theists. Between the Pagans and Christians 
there Was an uncompromising diff rence, Which 
the advocates of Christianity did not shrink, in 
the face of the greatest terrors, from exposing 
Carrying in their hand the life they valued so 
cheaply, the martyrs lavishly exchanged it for 
the treasures of eternal glory ; but besides this, 
in itself an abundant recompense, they bought 
over the hearts of men. With such a price they 
seduced the world into imitation of their y irtues 
the same violence that took heaven by force, pre 
Noth ng 
could have been devised better adapted to dis 


vailed over earth and vanquishe 1 hell 


play the power of the new faith, than submitting 


its professors to marty rdom: not proof against 


the generous enthusiasm of his victim, the exec 


tioner often caught the flame; gazed upon the 


dangerous 8} ectacle of the power of true religion, 


till his heart burned within him; and, fairly 
overwhelmed by the trial of faith and hope, has 
tened to undergo the death which his hands had 


inflicted on another. It was pe rhans the fre quent 


experience of this which led many of the Pagan 
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officers to avoid capital punishment, and to em- 
ploy the more efficacious method of bribes and 
entreaties, 

Among the earliest sufferers in Rome after the 
completion of the inspired canon, was Ignatius, 
who was devoured by beasts in the Coliseum, 
A D. 107. Of his martyrdom we have a short 
narrative, expressed in language sufficiently in- 
elegant and obscure to stamp it as the work of 
uneducated persons; and professing to be the 
production of the martyr’s personal friends. In 
addition to these ‘‘ Acts,” we have the epistles of 
Ignatius written to seven churches while on his 
way to Rome; in this respect he imitated his 
apostolic friend, who had departed this life a few 
years earlier. These epistles have happily come 
down te us uncorrupted. From these “acts” 
and epistles we learn all that is known of the 
last days of Ignatius. While the Emperor Tra- 
jan was passing,through Antioch, on his way to 
Armenia, he observed that a portion of his sub- 
jects rendered him imperfect homage, so that the 
lustre of his recent victories seemed to suffer 
some diminution. His indignation being roused, 
he issued an edict commanding the Christians to 
sacrifice to the gods, under pain of instant death. 
Ignatius, fearing for the church over which he was 
bishop, presented himself before Trajan, and 
after a short conversation too well known to need 
repetition, was sentenced to death. He was 
placed under the care of soldiers, to be conducted 
to Rome; during the journey he contrived to 


visit Polycarp, his fellow-disciple in the school of | 


St. John. He also wrote to the church of Rome, 
requesting them to make no attempt to save his 
life. 

Among the most elaborately finished pro- 
ductions of Ambrose, is the story of Theodora, a 
young woman of remarkable beauty, who had 
attracted the notice of the governor of Antioch. 


Vainly was she urged to renounce Christianity . 


threats of torture failed to shake her constancy . 
and when finally told that she must either sacri- 
fice, or be publicly disgraced, she calmly an- 
swered, ‘* The will alone is what God regards.” 
Being at length condemned by the reluctant 
governor, she was led to the place of confine- 
ment, where she offered up a prayer for deliver- 
ance. A _ forocious-looking soldier forcing his 
way through the crowd, immediately entered 
the cell: “ Shut your ears,” exclaims Ambrose 
at this juncture, “ Christ’s faithful witness suf- 
fers; nay, but listen once more, for deliverance 
is at hand.” That wolf's clothing disguises a 
sheep; the man of arms is a soldier of the cross, 
bent on saving his fellow-believer at the cost of 
his own life. He quiets her apprehensions, and 
proposes to exchange dresses with her, so thvt 








she may pass out in his stead. “Take the dress 
which hides your sex, and give me that which 
makes me a martyr; believe that for Christ's 
sake you wear this heathen habit. Be this,” he 
continues, putting upon her his armor, “ be this 
your breast-plate of righteousness, this your 
shield of faith, and this your helmet of salvation. 
But, above all, as you go out, hide your face, and 
let no thought of my fate cause you to turn your 
head ; if tempted to look back, remember Lot’s 
wife.” Theodora escaped in safety, leaving the 
generous Didymus within. The next who entered 
discovered the change of the prisoner ; but, unable 
to explain the mystery, attributed it toa miracle. 
The circumstance was soon reported to the govern- 
or,and Didymus sentenced to execution. But Theo- 
dora, hearing of his apprehension, ran to the 
place of punishment, and hastened to dispute 
with him the crown of martyrdom. “TI will not 
be guilty of your death,” she exclaimed : “ I con- 
sented that you should preserve my honor, but 
not my life. If you deprive me of the crown of 
martyrdom, you will have deceived me.” Two 
contended, both triumphed: the crown was not 
divided, but conferred on each. 

The fame of the catacombs as a repository of 
martyrs’ ashes early spread throughout Christen 
dom, and attracted to Rome many admirers of 
relics. Among these was Aurelius Clemens Pru- 
dentius, a native of Saragossa, who,about A.D. 880, 
traveled from Spain to Rome, for the express 
purpose of visiting the catacombs ; and whose en- 
thusiasm, kindled by the countless sepulchres of 
the martyr church, found expression in a collec- 
tion of hymns, entitled “ Peristaphanon,” or, “Con- 
cerning the Crowns.” He was the first writer 
who attempted to reduce to a pleasing form the 
incidents of martyrdom. The history of the 
ancient bishops of Rome is intimately connected 
with that of the catacombs, in which not a few 
were martyred, and all, till the middle of the 
fifth century, were buried. From the time of 
Leo I., who in 462 was interred in the vestibule 
of the sacristy of St. Peter’s, we may date the 
decline of the subterranean cemetries. During 
the troubles which followed, the knowledge Of 
their entrances was lost, and only a few short 
passages of easy access remained open, which 
were still embellished with the ornaments sug- 
gested by a debased taste. The earliest accusa- 
tions brought against the Christians were leveled 
principally at their obstinate adherence to their 
religion, and refusal to sacrifice to idols. Pliny 
described them as meeting together to worship 
Christ, to sing hymns, and to partake of a social 
meal; their morals were represented as pure, 
their opinions as simply epposed to the religion 
of the state. 
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Our Plate.—The engraving which embellishes our pre- 


sent number honors one of the characteristic points of our 


American scenery, and furnishes a pleasing aspect of the 





beautiful in nature. It relatesto a Jocality so generally 





known and so frequently described, that it may be safely 


eft to tell its own tale to the reader of taste. The portrait 
1 


which accompanies it will be readily recognized by all who 





are familiar with the striking features of one of the most 
eloquent and distinguished of our present century 

The issues of the press for the present month have not 
been numerous or important. ‘The summer season claims 
a repose in business as well as labor, which the activity of 
the autumn campaign will be sure to compensate. One of 
the most interesting of those which have made their ap- 
pearance, as well as most consonant with the reading tem- 
per of the season, is the work of the late Walter Colton, 
edited by Mr. Chee 
S. Barnes & Co. It is sprightly, graphic, varied, and finely 


Land and Lee,—published by A 





pervaded with the genius loci. The book is composed of 


tches of the most beautiful 


natural and agre le ske 





scenery of the world, with but little pretence to, or pos- 
session of, learning; aiming more to amuse than instruct, 
and to reflect the writer’s impression than to make his 
fame. The reader never loses his interest nor his thread, 
nor, indeed, his sight of the author, for everything seen, 
heard, or experienced, centres in himself We find our- 


selves getting a better impression of Mr. Colton’s mind 





and heart with every additional volume of his agreeable 


series. We believe that when completed, they will em- 


brace a group of pictures of sea life and sailor expe- 
rience, both novel and instructive. The publishers are 


much to be commended for the taste 


ul body they give to 





Mr. Colton’s pleasant thoughts 
Another work of kindred character has been issued by 
Mr. Purnam, entitled Para; or, Scenes in the Amazon, 


by Mr. Warren, the chief merit of which consists in the 


of the scenes it depicts, and the nature of the in- 





on it conveys. We know next to nothing of the 


nterior of South America; at least in respect to its inhab- 


vital characteristics Mr Warren’s vocation 





recasion for a lengthened visit to the most beau- 
tiful city and region of Brazil; and his business, as well as 
his taste and curiosity, bre ught him into continual contact 
with almost every grade of society His sketches of expe- 
na 





rience inter¢ 


very frankly and honestly made, 
and sometimes going to an extent that borders on indeli- 


cacy, have the effe f bringing the social and economical 


traits ol the people beiore the reader with extraordinary 


$8 al 
Keeping st t va { summer reading, Mr. Put- 
NAM 8 beautiful little work. a description of Trenton Falls, 
will have a peculiar charm to those who have ever de ight- 
ed themselves with the romant scenery of that fashion- 
e resort The work einbraces Mr. Sherman’s well own 


lescription of the Falls, and two or three of Mr, Willi 


ketches, which possess his usual freshness, piquancy, and 


elegance ‘There are also—and these are the best part of 
the work eautiful views of the Falls at several points, 
engraved th great finish and force, by Mr. Orr. The ele- 
gant style of the work, and the interest of thes ect 


should make it a favorite 
Mary Howitt has again contributed to the amusement 
nad 


and instruction of the reading world, in another of her 





attractive tales Heir of Wast Wayland, published 
by the Harpers, h, In most respects, exceeds her for- 
mer meritoriousefforts. [t is indeed, in most respects, a 


very charmingstory. We have delici 


1s little landscapes, 


and pleasant views of interiors, and graphic delinea- 
ms of character, asit develops itself in northern Eng- 
ind 


id ; while some exquisite thoughts are scattered through 


he book, like flowers over a hill-sids 
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barren or painful passages. In many respects, we prefer 
the subordinate characters to those which occupy the 
higher place. They are more life-like and original, and 





one or two, especially such as Christie Lily-garth, his 
wife Nelly, and chatty, kind-hearted Mrs. Haws, we could 
almost believe we had known personally 

Geology of the Bass Rock is a delightful descriptive 
work recently issued by the Messrs. Carter. The Bass Rock 
is a large rocky islet at the mouth of the Frith of Forth, 
in Scotland, which having been made the prison of the Cove- 
nanters at the time of their great persecution, a witness 
of their piety and heroism, not less than of their sufferings, 
has become clothed with most venerable and touching asso- 
ciations. It possesses, moreover, many curious natural 
features both of structure and scenery This little book 
depicts the geological formation of the rock, and is written 
by the celebrated Hugh Miller, who may be regarded as 
the finest scientific writer of the age. Its theological his- 
tory is from the graphic pen of Dr. McCrie, the historian. 
Together it makes an admirable piece of local history, 
which every lover of the heroic in character will read with 
profit and pleasure. It is neatly printed, and well adorned 
with engravings 

Letters to my Pupils, is the title of a delightful work 
from the pen of Mrs. Sigourney, and published by R. Car- 
Ter & Broruers, combining, with a variety of letters 
written by Mrs.5S. to young ladies who had been her pupils, 
such bits of history as give thema personal interest. Good 


sense, kind feeling, noble views of life and duty, and true 





Christian wisdom, shine in every letter, They abound in 
admirable thoughts for young ladies, and to which the pure 
style and the gentle feeling of the excellent author impart 
a most winning torce. 

An English work that has excited a deep and tender in- 


erest in the prize literary world, has been reput ished by 


Messrs. TickNoR, REep & Freip, of Boston,—Poems by 
Hartley Coleridge, with a Memoir of his Life, by his 
Brother. Hartley Coleridge was the eldest son of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge; and was born near Bristol, in 1796. Shortly 
after his birth, his father removed to Keswick ; and here or at 
Ambleside, Hartley spent the greater part of his childhood 


and boyhood. He early displayed asubtilty of thought that 





seemed to promise the taste and faculty for metaphysical 





Z 


ent charac- 





inquiries which were his father’s most prom 
teristics; while, on the other hand, Wordsworth addressed 
to him, when six years old, an exquisitely beautiful poem 
painting him as achild in whom the imaginative and emo- 
tional were even then developed to such a degree as to ex- 
cite the mingiec hopes and lears ol the almost prophetic 


bard. It would have been strange if a boy who was the 





son of Coleridge, the nephew of Southey, and the frequent 








guest of Wordsworth Wilson, and the other men of genius 
who congregated in the neighborhood of our English lakes, 
had not early fe vithin him poetic stirrings tried t 

snay ner I verse. I sina nce t with all 


escribed above 





od the young poet when he ventured on 


written composition, and that, like a mortais, he had to 





acquire the use of his tools by effort and e. His 
solid education meanwhile had not bee ne ‘ and 
though his reading was somewhat desultory t was 


none the worse for that, as tending to awaken and expand 





his tastes and sympathies, while the istrious men with 
whom he spent so much of his time were at hand to guide, 
correct. and enlighten. His poetical training may be said 
to have been completed with familiarity ‘* with town’s-folk 


and country-folk of every degree ;” by a habit even then 
strong upon him of lonely wan lering, not, we may be sure, 
unenlivened by reflect and observa 1; and by the 


mantic scenery which wasever before his eye, and mould- 
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beauty. The sequel this charming tale is melancholy 

the extreme ; seldom has brighter morning been f« owed 
by the murkier, sadder noon. He was sent to Oxford at 
the usual age an h scarcely any details of his 
Universi career are given t infer that he 
gave way toa habit of intoxication, to such a degree, 
that after being elected probationary Fellow of Oriel, it 
was found impossible to avoid depriving him of his fel- 
lowship the elose of his probationary yea After a 
vain attempt, or rather intention of attempt, to support 


himself in London by and a subsequent fail- 





ure to keep a bleside, he seems to have 


given himse ivity and despair, and to have 


passed the remainder of his life, which was extended to 


fifty years, on the banks of Grasmere, occupying or 
rather amusing himself by reading, and occasionally 


writing for magazines. During that period, he published, 
in 1833, a small volume of poems, now making up with 
his Memoir the first of the volumes we are reviewing ; a 
volume of biographies, which were generally admired, 
and are to be republished; and edited a single-volume 
edition of Massinger and Ford. These, with the poems 


now published, constitute the whole written product of 


thirty years 
The poems of this unhappy but gifted man furnish his 
greatest claim to distinction. They are of a slight and oc- 


} 


casional character, and are chiefly interesting as a testi- 





mony to the struggle that was tothe last going on within 
him between his better nature and the habit to which he 
had allowed himself to become enslaved. The language 
and metre are generally excellent, superior to the sub- 


stance they embody, except where strong personal feeling 


gives strength and pre n to the sentiment. The tw 
following are emine y beautiful, and very touching in 


their personal allu the writer :— 


“ How s 


Untimely Ld, 


a man foredoom’d to lone estaie 
irreverentiy grey, 
Much likea patch of dusky snow in May, 


Dead sleeping in a hollow, allt 











How sha I a thing con 
The blest completion of a patient wooing 
Or how commend a younger man for doing 
What ne’er t lo hath been hisfault or fate ? 
There is a fable, that | once read, 
Of a bad ange hal was someway good, 
And therefore on the brink of heaven he stood 
Looking each way, and no way could I € 
Pill at the last he purged away his sin 
By loving all the joy hesaw within 
“MULTUM DILEXIT 
‘ She sat ‘ be e His fee t eigh 
Of sin oppress’d her heart ; for all t blame 


And the j 


malice of the worldly shame, 
To her was past, extinct, and out of date— 
Only the st# remau *d—the leprous state 
She would be melted by the heat of Icve, 


By fires far fiercer than are blown to prove 
And purge the silver ore adulterate. 

She sat and wept, and by her untress‘d hair 
Still wiped the feet she was so blest to touch ; 


And He wiped off the s 
From he 


ng of despair 

|, because she loved so much 
I am a sinner, fu 
Make me a humt 


f doubts and fears; 
le thing of love and tears.’’ 





The following lines were written a few months bef 
his death, in a copy of h 


ore 
Poems ; their title alludes to hig 


yvg cherished intention of 





blishing another volume :— 





FOR 
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‘** © FOLLOWED BY ANOTHER.’ 

‘Oh! woful impotence of weak resolve, 
Recorded rashly to the writer’s shame 

Days pass away, and Time’s large orbs revolve 
And every day beholds me still the same; 

Till oft neglected purpose loses aim, 

And hope becomes a flat unheeded lie; 

And conscience, weary with the work of blame 
In seeming slumber droops her wistful eye, 

As if she woul 


d resign her unregarded ministry.”’ 





The union of utter impotence of will, of which drunken 


f 


been a symptom a3 well as Ol 


ness seems to us to have 
course a reacting cause, with fine qualities of heart, high 
intellectual powers, and strong religious sentiments, wil 
Surprise no one whose experience of mankind is not very 
limited. 


Greek Septuagint.—A new and very superior edition of 
the Septuagint Bible has lately been printed by Mr. Bagster, 
of London With the or- 
dinary text, uagint translation of 
Theodotian 


also contains the 


, the celebrated Bible publisher. 





he has given the real Sey 
the work of David, in addition to that of 
usually substituted for the former. It 
fourth book of the Maccabees, which has usually, been 


omitted in previous editions. Mr. B. has likewise issued 








an edition, in fine large type, of the Greek Testam 


with various readings from Griesbach, Scholz, Lockman 
and Tischendorf 
Martin Farquhar Tupper, whose poems and tales have 


acquired so general a popularity, has contributed, as his 





share to the intent of the Wor ‘air, a poem, which he 


entitles a Hymn for ail Nations Thinking, as he say 





it would be a world-wide sin, 1f men of every nation u 
der heaven met t her to glorify their own sk and the 
wonderful things around them, without s atl a 
knowledgment of Him who mads em,” he devised th 
simple Psalm, so constructed as scarcely to a 





truth, or to offend a prejudice, with special reference to the 


great event of this year, and yet so ordered that it neve 
can be out of season. We give it entire 
G is God! on Thee we cal 





Father, Friend, and Judge 
Holy viour, heavenly King 
Homage t Thy Bt 





throne we br 


ithe wonders all around 
j ! Phy 3) ud 
An each g thing we see 
he s born ot Ihe 
Vhine the beante ha r 


E very where Nature’s works 
hineis Art, witha 


L ts worth, 
rhine each masterpiece on 





h 
Yea,—and most in the van 
my gs from Thee the Mind Man 
Un its ight, tor this 1s rhine 
Shed abroad the love divine 
* Lo, our God Thy Children here 


From all realms are gathered near, 

Wisely gathered, gathering still,— 

For ‘ peace on earth, tow’rds men good wi 

‘** May we, with fraternal mind, 

Bless our Brothers of mankind ! 

May we, through redeeming love, 

Be the blest of God above !’’ 
Nearly fifty versions of this hymn are printed with 
typographical accuracy in the following languages :—He- 
brew, Sanscrit, Arabic, Chinese, Persian, Turkish, Hin- 
Irish, 
Romaic, German, Polish, Norse, Danish, Spanish, Dutch 


dostanee, ancient Greek, Latin, Welsh, Gaelic, 


} 


French, Itali 


an, Manx.and Ojibway 
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SUBMISSION TO PROVIDENCE. 


BY REV, JACOB ABBOTT, 


WE little realize how few of the circumstances of 
life on which our welfare and happiness depend are 
within our control. Man’s heart deviseth his way, 
but the Lord directeth his steps. We should be 
willing now to submit to this direction. Be active 
energetic, patient, persevering, and circumspect in 
all your plans and efforts. Leave nothing undone 
which it is in your power to do, to insure success. 
But when you have done all, calmly and quietly 
leave the event in his hands who most certainly 
will decide, whether you have the heart to ac- 
quiesce in his decision or not. Allow yourself to 
feel no solicitude and no anxiety. In circumstan- 
ces of danger, or where you imagine there is dan- 
ger, remember that restlessness and anxious con- 
cern are insubmission, You are upon the waterina 
dark and stormy night,—and you harass yourself 
and those around you by the indulgence and ex- 
pression of your fears. You watch the skies,— 
you make ceaseless and utterly useless inquiries, 
—yvu listen to the moaning of the wind, and 
wish you had not embarked,—and in a word you 
allow your soul to work itself into a commotion 
which forms, within, the image and counterpart 
of the sea of surges which is roaring without, 
around you. Is this the spirit of submission‘ Is 
this a readiness to acquiesce in the Divine will 
concerning youf Can a Christian who has given 
himself to the Lord, to be disposed of soul and 
body, for time and for eternity by him, can a 
Christian thus allow his heart to rebel against 
the mighty hand that is over him, and call him 
self a Christian still ¢ 

Whenever anything occurs in the dealings of 
Divine Providence, whether it be losses, dangers, 
or difficulties, we must say to the rising feeling 
within, Hush, be still. We must calm the anx- 
iety, dismiss the care, and throw the whole soul 
into an attitude of quiet repose, by bringing home 
fully to our minds the reflection that the pressure 
which we feel is the pressure of the mighty hand 
from above, against which it is most vain as well 
as wicked to struggle. 

So in case of any impending calamity or dan 
ger, the hand may exert itself to avert it, but the 
heart must be still, A reverse of fortune is in 


ee 


|| volving you in difficulties and embarrassments 
|| which hedge you up, day by day, more and more 
| closely, and from which there is every day less 
| and less hope of extrication. Or death is coming 


|| to sunder some of the dearest ties which entwine 


| your heart: all efforts to relieve and save are 
|| vain, and you see the sufferer, whom you love, 
|| pining slowly away and sinking gradually and 
|| hopelessly towards the grave. In either of these 
| cases you are not indeed to relax your exertions 
What little lays in your power, you must faith 
fully do. But the activity of your movement 
|| without must not have a counterpart in restless- 


ness and inquietness of spirit within. Here all 
must be calm, peaceful, resigned. We must feel 
that such questions are to be decided by a different 
voice from ours. This willingness to leave the re 
|| sponsibility where it properly belongs, will take 
offfrom your soul one half its burden, and make 
the other half easily borne. 
Some persons say that such a doctrine as this 
is very easy to preach but very hard to practise ; 
|| but this is a mistake. It is easy and delightful 
|| to practise, It is the contrary is hard. It is the 
I spirit of insubmision and resistance which is hard, 
|| It is the kicking against the pricks which is hard 
Whoever learns the lesson of submission to the 
will of God learns the secret of comfort and happi 


|| ness. He enjoys everything good more, and suf 
|| fers everything evil less, than another. In fact, 


there is a kind of pleasure in receiving a cup of 


] 
trial and sorrow from the hand of one whom you 


love and adore, when you come thoroughly to feel 
that he has the right to do with you just as he 
pleases, and that he will only please to do what 
is right. Many souls in this frame of mind have 
welcomed disappointment and sorrow. They open 
their doors to trouble, and bid it come in, since it is 
seut from God. 

The celebrated words of Kirk White are not 
mere poetry ’ they express feelings to whi h 


many hearts can respond 


“Come, Disappointment, come 
Not in thy terrors clad 
Come in thy meekest, saddest guise ; 


rhy chastening rod but terrifies 
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The restless and the bad | resigned. She may be perfectly so. Resignation 
emer had || does not turn grief into gladness. It does not 

And round my brow, resign’d, thy peaceful cypress twine | weaken sensibility, or stop tears. It takes away 
Tanna Hanis ticseone the repining, the restlessness, and the bitterness 
Before thy hollow tread || of grief—but leaves the melting tenderness of 

Yet Meditation, in her cell, || the soul the same as before. Resignation does 
Hears, with faint eye, the lingering knell, | not destroy suffering,—it makes us willing to 
— oe anes me bear suffering. It takes away resistance to sor 

~ ac a = row from the mind, not the sorrow itself. But in 

Fes chocen emile, endear. My all was not laid here. doing so it changes the whole character of the 
Cetin, Dicebeclntment, come ' sorrow, not by diminishing its intensity, but by 
Though from Hope’s summit hurl’d, destroying its sting. It remains as great as be- 


Still, rigid Nurse, thou art forgiven, fore, but it ceases to be euffering. 


For thou severe wert sent from heaven Let us all acquiesce cordially and happily in 


” ‘. etl js — a || the control of the mighty hand which is over us. 

ieatn wnietion \ That hand, most certainly is over us, and struggle 

And point to scenes of bliss that never, never die 4 as much as we May, we can never resist its power. 
: ie, Hines etal, nt ’ ! We are now where we are, and what we are, not 
Thou art not stern to me ; || because ten years ago we planned and designed 

Sad Monitress! I own thy sway, || it, but because God has brought us on to our pre- 

A votary. sad in carly day, || sent position, ina way we knew not of. And 

‘ ae = | where and what we shall be ten years hence, de 

My race will run, || pends upon God’s designs for us, not upon our 

i oniy bow, and say, My God, thy will be done || own schemes and plans for ourselves. He will 


This submission, howev vhich makes us wil- decide whether we are soon to be swallowed up 
s submission, however, which makes us wil 
ling to receive ¢: Imly and p atiently whatever in the vortices of sorrow and death which are 
in 2ce > a ey 4 é ‘ at ae 

ae ° , ~ vr arot " - . » sh; 7 
Divine Providence sends, does not prevent our whirling around us, or whether we shall float on 


feeling it. Some persons seem to confound re a little longer. A thousand years hence we 


4 es ats - all be where a what he pleases—enjoying 
signation with insensibility, or at least they ima- shall be where and be hat he pleases,—enjoying 
gine that great grief shows want of resignation, such means of happiness as he may prepare for 
Z , ‘ : ie 

us, or suffering the pains which his righteous re- 


Isut I suppose that resignation, after all, does not || 


tend so much to diminish the depth as to change tribution may provide for spirits which cannot 
the character of sorrow. When we lose a friend, bear hi 3 gentle sway. oe us learn soon the 
for example, by death or some unhappy aliena- lesson, “Thy will be done.” He who se = 
tion, we may feel the loss more or less, according this always, everywhere, and under all cireum- 
to the circumstances of the case, without being || stances, is safe and happy, let what will befall 
resigned to it at all. On the other hand, there him. His soul is enveloped ina protection which 


may be the most entire and happy acquiescence || 2° sharp arrow can pierce. He cannot be hurt; 
in the Divine will, under the pressure of a sorrow he cannot be wounded. His experience in life 

leo ,o¢ || Will admit of one change.—from jo) ful happiness 
We mu S JOY, 


9 


which entirely overwhelms the soul. 
pot, therefore, infer, when we see a wife over- || in g/ad hours, to sad happiness in sorrow and 


whelmed with grief at the loss of a husband, or || tears. Whatever the change is, it will be peace 


« mother for a son,— we must must not infer from and happiness still. Let us all learn then to say, 


the depth of the sufic rer’s anguish that she is not Thy will be done. 


_——- -—— ++ - —_——= 


“AND GOD SAID LET THERE BE LIGHT.’’ 


‘ Let there be light’! Swift as the wings of thought Heaving, its billows groaned ‘‘’tis not in me,” 
Forth rushed the angels at Jehovah’s voice, Where, Light, thy dwelling ?—Lo! the golden doors 
To bid the earth, the sea, the stars rejoice, Of Heaven are opened : Darkness, turn and flee ! 
And gild creation o'er ;—yet light was not; | Back, angels, speed thy to thy celestial shores ; 


Not in the caves of earth, and the dark sea | See, from the throne of God the stream of glory pours ' 
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RENDERED INTO 


IRAE. 


ENGLISH VERSE. 


BY REV, OLIVER A, TAYLOR, 


Tue celebrated Latin hymn, beginning with 
Dies Ire, is known to all scholars. My object, in 
the following version of it, has been, in connec- 
tion with the spirit, to retain, as far as possible, 
the exact rhythm of the original, so that both 
the one and the other could be sung to the 
same tune. Of course, like all poetry trans- 
ferred from one language into another, it must be 
regarded as an imitation rather than a translation. 

It was my primary intention also to givea 
critical history of the hymn itself; and I early 
began to make collections for this purpose, but 
since the Rev. Dr. Williams has gone so far 
into it, (though a volume might be written in con- 
tinuance of the same,) I have concluded to omit 
it. It may besimply remarked, that it is suppos- 
ed to have been written by Thomas de Celano, a 
Minorite monk, and anative of Italy, about A.D. 
1250. Many versions have been made of it, into 
almost all languages, Of those in English, several 
may be seen in Williams’s work. The last version 
into English that has met my eye, and probably 
the most successful one, preserving, like my own, 
the double rhyme, and beginning with, “ Day shall 
dawn that has no morn,” was first published in 
the Newark Advertiser, and is said to have been 
made by Dr. Abraham Coles, of that city. My 
own version, here published, was made several 
years since, and before I had seen any rendering 
of it into English verse, preserving the exact 
features of the original. In the first stanza, I 
have preferred to drop the heathen idea that 
the Sybils were capable of truly prophesying. 
Those who wish to retain it, may read the second 
line, “Sybils sung, and David’s lyre.” There are 
severel various readings of parts of the hymn, of 
whick no notice is taken; and one of the first 
stanza, dropping the idea respecting the Sybils 
and introducing that of the standard of the cross 
waving in triumph over the world, as the Saviour 
comes to judgment. This last may be expressed 
with a tolerable degree of exactness, thus :— 

“To the day, that day of ire, 


Burning with devouring fire, 
Waves the banner of Messiah.” 


The closing stanza of the hymn, as will be seen 
is peculiar. In the original, the two closing lines 
are made to contain a prayer for the dead, thus :— 

**Pie Jesu Domine, 
Dona eis requiem.” 

I have so far varied from it as to have nothing 
shocking to the feelings of a Protestant Christian. 
Indeed, this is the only place in which there comes 
out anything peculiar to the Roman form of Chrie 
tianity. All the rest of the hymn is of the purest 
doctrinal character, and has faith in Christ for 
its fundamental principle ; thus showing that 
even in the dark ages there were those who had 
the light of life in great, if not in all, its purity. 
Those who wish to enter more at large into the 
subject of this hymn, may consult “ Anthologie 
christlicher Gesange aus der alten und mittlern 
Zeit, von August Jacob Rambach,8 Bds. Altonzw 
in Leipzig, 1517,” vol. 1, p.32 seq. ; and especial 
ly, Dr. William R. Williams's Misc. 2d ed., 
N. Y., 1850, p. 78. 


DIES IRAE, 


Lo, the day! that day of ire, 
Sung by Zion’s hallowed lyre, 
Burning with devouring fire ! 
©! the terrors vast arising, ~ 
Of the Judge all scrutinizing, 
On a cloud the world surprising. 


Hear the trumpet loudly swelling, 
Through earth’s dark sepulchual dwelling, 
Man before the throne compelling. 


Death aghast, and wide creation, 
See the dead of every nation, 
Rise in Judgment-expectation 


Forth is brought the Book of Ages, 
Flashing direly with presages, 
All things blazoned on its pages ! 


Jesus on his throne of wonder, 
E very veil is rent asunder, 
Round him rolling vengeful thunder 


Ah me! shrink those, righteous being ! 
Heaven and earth prepare for fleeing ! 


Can I bear the eye all-seeing 
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Yet, enthroned in sapphire-blazes 
Awful King, thy grace amazes | 


' 


Save me for its endless praises 


By thee once, in death extended, 
Was a ruined world befriended ! 


On thee hang my hopes suspended. 


For me thou didst bless the manger, 
Bear the cross and brave its danger ; 
O! remember still the stranger ! 

Let compassion, kindly yearning, 
The demands of justice spurning, 


Blot the leaves against me burning 


Hear the pleas thy suppliant urges, 
Trembling on destruction’s verges 


Neath him rolling fiery surges, 


Must I from thy face be driven 
When vile Mary was forgiven, 


And the thief assured of Heaven ? 





FOR THE FIRESIDE. 


Justly may thy vengeance lower ; 
Yet in mercy show thy power, 
Let not endless flames devour ! 


In the last adjudication, 
Grant my guilty soul a station 
With the children of salvation 


From thy joys celestial never, 
With the vile, 


In thy wrath to burn forever 


my spirit sever, 


Joined with myriads now before thee, 
Would thy guilty worm adore thee, 
Hear his trembling voice implore thee ' 


Day of grief and wo surprising, 
When to judgment all are rising, 
Then,—in mercy veiled, each feature, 
Spare, O spare the guilty creature ; 
With thee, Lord and Saviour blessed 
Let him find eternal rest 
AMEN 


rom ae 


TWO 


Tr was a cold winter night : the snow had been 
falling since daybreak, and the valley in which 
we dwell, was knee-deep. Throughout the day, 
we saw the white flakes sifted down upon the 
woods and fields: the bushes, at first so stiff and 
erect, began to droop and bend ; the outstretched 
arms of the pines were loaded down; and in one 
place, where the wind seemed to have chosen its 
highway in passing through the valley, the snow 
was drifted over the fences and the stone walls. 
Now and then a sleigh dashed by, with its bells 
jingling sharply and merrily, and one or two foot 
dassengers, plodded down the road, but for the 
most part the villagers, like sensible people, kept 
in-doors, 

We sat around our great fireplace, and the 
hickory logs on the hearth burned, and simmered, 
and puffed out their sappy steam, like a minature 
train of cars filled with salamanders. Year after 
year we draw our chairs around that hospitable 
hearth, and hope too for years to come. Somehow 


or other, on winter nights one always feels kindly 
He feels that all men 
re his brethren, and all women his sisters; and 


and charitably disposed. 


STORIES FOR THE FIRESIDE. 


certainly this last fact, cannot but make the 
most cynical rejoice. When the fire blazes, and 
the sparks crackle up the chimney, we think of 
the thousands in towns and cities, sitting around 
their own firesides, in social friendship and mirth: 
nor only those within doors, but we sympathize 
deeply with those without. We see in thought, 
the solitary night passenger toiling wearily along 
the highway, stamping his feet, and beating his 
arms to keep himself warm : the roads are almost 
impassable with snow, and the bleak wind blows 
over the common, until he is nearly frozen: he 
passes by old barns where the cattle are warmly 
housed: the farmer is there with his lantern: 
cattage windows by the roadside are ruddy and 
bright, and a long streak of light streams out in- 
how cheerful and happy they 
must be within !—if he was only at home now !|— 
but he will be soon: he turns up the well 
known pathway ; a light is held to the window, 


to the darkness: 


and ina moment wife and children are in his 
arms !—There is nothing like a winter night, for 
kindness and charity: If you ever want a favor 
done, and cannot catch your man after dinner» 
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take him by his fireside when the nights are dark 
and cold. He can refuse you nothing then. 

But to return to ourselves: Uncle Tim sat in 
his old arm chair holding little Bess in his lap.— 
Reader, I wish you had the honor of Uncle Tim's 
acquaintance. I know you would like him. 
Everybody does. He is, I should guess, about 
sixty-five, and a hale, hearty old bachelor. His 
hair, what there is left of it,is white as snow, 
and his head is bald on top, like the fine old 
gentleman's on the stage, who always insists on 
paying everybody’s debts. Portly, for he is ac- 
customed to good dinners,—healthy, for he is 
accustomed to exercise,—jolly, for he is fond of 
mirth, and always kind-hearted, he is the pride 
of the village, and the god-father of half the little 
urchins in it. When he dies (this is in confidence) 
Ishall come in for something handsome. My 
post obits are as good asgold _ Bess, his favorite, 
and our youngest, is a merry little maid of four 
or five; such a one as Coleridge thought of, when 
he wrote about 

“A fairy thing with red round cheeks.”’ 

Kate and Ruth, a pair of beautiful girls, about 
sixteen and eighteen years of age, sat on Uncle 
Tim’s left hand, knitting mittens for the coming 
charity fair; mother next, and I brought up the 
end of the wing in the corner. Bess held a little 
sea shell in her hand, which she had been play- 
ing with for the last half hour, teasing Uncle Tim 
the while to tell her a story, which he promised 
to do by-and-by. Taking the shell from the child, 
who by this time had grown tired of it, and was 
playing with a china lamb, her new year’s pre- 
sent, | examined it minutely. It was hard, dark, 
and scaly on the outside, with knobs, and jagged 
horns like the crooked legs of an immense spider, 
but its portal was more beautiful than the rose 
tints of a summer morning. I held it to my ear, 
and it murmured sadly and solemnly like a dis- 
tant sea. I thought of what it had encountered 
in the depths of ocean ;—of the world of waters 
rolling over it, dark and green, flecked with white 
sailed ships;—of great monsters swimming 
around and above it ;—of leagues of drifting sea 
weeds, and forests of coral with long white arms; 
—of old armaments gone to wreck, with cargoes 
of rich merchandise ;—and of the tempest which 
tore it from its hold of the rocks, and washed it 
up on the sand. Perhaps it had been pieked up, by 
a cabin boy, on his first voyage, as a present for 
his old mother, who prayed for his welfare, night 
and morning, with tears. Perhaps by some old 
“galt,” for the children of his old sweetheart, 
who married a landsman, after the tidings came 
that he was lost in his China trip. Perhaps,— 
but there was no end to my speculations, until | 


was startled by a shout from Uncle Tim: “ What 
ails the boy? Is he trying to be poetical, of 
dreaming with his eyes open? Dick, you villain, 
whats the matter with you?” 

“Nothing,” said I: “I was only thinking of 
Savage Landor’s fine lines on a sea shell. Do 
you remember them, Uncle ?” 

“Can’t say Ido, Dick: suppose you repeat 
them for the benefit of the company.” 

“ Listen. 


“ But I have sinuous shells of pearly hue 
Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 
From the Sun’s palace porch, where, when uny¢ ked, 
His chariot whee! stands midway in the wave 
Shake one, and it awakens—then apply 
Its polished lip to your attentive ear, 
And it remembers its august abodes, 


And murmurs, as the ocean murmurs there,” 


“Not bad, Dick,” said my uncle,” not, bad 
though you mouth it too much. I have often’ 
listened to the murmurs of the sea shell myself, 
but never thought of accounting for them in that 
way ; but since you have startedit, let me follow 
with another quotation.” 

‘* Certainly,” answered J, “ but you had better 
send for the book; your memory is leaving you 
very fast: you have already forgotten to give 
me that check for fifty dollars, which you pro 
mised me only yesterday.” 

“ Never mind the fifty now; this passage is 
worth a thousand. You may find it in “ The 
Excursion,” if I am not mistaken : 

“| have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth lipped shell, 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely, and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy, for, murmuring from within 
Were head sonorous cadences, whereby, 
To his belief, the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea, 
Even such a shell the Universe itself 


Is to the ear 


of Faith; and there are times, 
I doubt not, o you it doth impart 


Authentic tidings 





invisible things— 


Of ebb and flow, and ever during power 


~ ty 


And ceniral peace subsisting at the heart 


Of endless agitation,’’ 


“ By the by, Dick,” continued my uncle, after we 
had expressed our admiration of this noble pass- 
age—‘* what did you ever do with the fairy poem 
that you began some five or six years ago? I re 
member that you were much elated with it at 
the time, though I told you you would never 
Was I right?’ 
“ Certainly,” answered I again, thinking of the 


finish it, if you lived to be seventy : 


check mentioned above: “Of course you were 


right; you always are: I did no? finish it, and 
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what is still better, never intend to. There is not, 
to my knowledge, a line of it in existence.—A 
fairy poem after “The Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” and “ The Culprit Fay,” not to mention 
Tom Hood’s “ Plea for the Midsummer Fairies,” ! 
It would be absurd to think of it. But I'll tell 
you what, I'll turn it into a story, and tell it this 
evening if you like. It isn’t eight o'clock yet.” 

“Oh do tell us a story,” said Bess kissing me: 
“Do tell us a story,” said Ruth, and so said all. 

“Thank you,” said JI—And after one or two 
deprecatory hems, I began :— 


A FAIRY STORY ABOUT SEA SHELLS. 


“It is generally the custom of story tellers, to 
give some account—too often a very long one— 
of the ancestors of their hero and heroine; and 
frequently their valets and chambermaids are 
traced back to roots of their genealogical trees, in 
a way that would do credit to the oldest heralds ; 
but as my hero and heroine are fairies, and as I 
really know nothing of their relatives, never hav- 
ing seen one in all my life, I must beg to decline 
so doing —Indeed I am fearful that I could hardly 
prove to the satisfaction of the skeptical, that 
fairies ever existed at all ; but as I am not talk- 
ing at present to such uncomfortable people, but 
on the contrary to aring of devout believers, I 
will not moot that point, but take it for granted, 
as many wiser folks have done before me, and get 
on to the beginning of my story, which I shall not 
reach at this rate, by the dog-days. Thus then 
for a beginning.—Once upon a time,—no matter 
when, a few paltry ages are of no great conse- 
quence, but—cnce upon a time there was a great 
deal of trouble in fairy land, caused, as you have 
all rightly surmised, by a lady.—And why not 
pray? Why should not the fairies, if they like, 
get into difficulties with the fair sex? They 
might hunt up, if they felt so inclined, a thousand 
precedents for their folly, among the wisest and 
greatest personages in history, sacred and profane. 
Did not—to begin at the beginning—did not our 
blessed old grandmother Eve lose us the entail of 
Paradise by an over-fondness for apples, or pears ? 
which, I believe, has never been satisfactorily 
settled. Did not the Sons of God see the daugh- 
ters of men that they were fair? Did not the 
daughters of Noah teach him how to drink wine f 
(What a verdant old gentleman he must have 
been, to be sure; not a bit like Uncle Tim !) Did 
not Samson lose his long locks, upon which he 
prided himself, by going to sleep in the lap of 
Delilah, who, I make no doubt, was a very nice 
young lady? Did not King David love, and 
King Solomon adore their seven hundred and 
eome odd charmers! Did not Mark Antony, and 
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even the cold-blooded Cxsar confess, the personal 
attractions of Cleopatra— 


“The laughing Queen who canght the world’s great 
hands ?”’ 


and lastly, to come to modern times, within our 
own recollection, did not Uncle Tim, being a hale 
old bachelor of sixty-five, pay very marked at- 
tentions to a young lady, (who wasn’t a niece,) at 
a fashionable watering place: not to mention,— 
but I won't pursue this subject any farther, for 
you must all be satisfied by this time, that the 
fairies had no reason to be ashamed of their pre- 
deliction for the fair. If they had had any, in 
this instance, however, it would have availed 
them nothing ; for the lady in question, not only 
relied upon her personal beauty, which was amaz- 
ing, not to say overwhelming, but upon certain 
philtres which she was in the habit of adminis- 
tering to them in wine. Nor did she stop here ; 
but as soon as she grew tired of their company, 
and had new offers,—and she was as successful, 
and capricious as most beauties, (our dear Kate 
for instance !) than she changed them into any- 
thing that she had a mind to, animate, or inani- 
mate.—Indeed she was a great Sorceress; say 
some Circe, the Grecian witch herself, others one 
of the Sirens; but as both Circe, and the Sirens, 
were of the usual height and she only the minia- 
ture of a woman, I am inclined to doubt it, espe- 
cially as I never knew any lady willing to lower 
herself in the eyes of gentlemen, which the fairies 
undoubtedly were. Atany rate, as I said before, 
she was a great Enchantress, and Fairy-Land was 
half depopulated by her means. I have forgotten 
to mention that, among other attractions, she was 
very fond of the sea. Indeed she was hardly 
ever out of it, while the fairies, until she bewitched 
them, were hardly ever init; “It may be a joke,” 
said they, “and we have no doubt it is; but we 
are dry jokers,” and dry they certainly were, if 
the flasks of wine, which they drained for her, 
were to be taken into consideration. 

It was her custom to float up and down the 
smooth bays and horns of water, which skirted 
the edge of the Kingdom of Oberon ; sometimes 
by day in the sunshine ; sometimes by night under 
the mystical moon ; singing melodious and en- 
chanted songs, which seemed to imprison the rea- 
son of all who listened tothem. Ulysses himself, 
bad he been there, could not have refused to fol. 
low her. 
clutches, metaphorically speaking, but beckoned 


She not only sung her victims into her 


them on with hands whiter than snow-flakes, and 
sometimes sent little galleys filled with nymphs 
to bear them into her presence; once there, her 
manner changed, and she greeted them with an 
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air of maiden reserve, which, united with her || secret, they set out from court in the disguise and 
surpassing beauty, so enamored them that they | train of a troop of mountebanks and conjurors, 


were willing to die for her, as most of them dic 


1 | who had been delighting that part of the country 


at last. She then waved ber wand, and her | for some time, and left it after the manager and 


barge, into which they had entered, sank slowly || one or two of his principal “stars” had pocketed 


through the parting waves, while the nymphs sang | a large amount in the way of complimentary 


until they reachedthe bottom of the sea. Once | benefits, They were disguised as clowns: Puck 


there, they gave themselves up to a life of dissipa- | chalked his face with the leaves of a daisy, and 


tion, of which those above knew nothing: some- || King Oberon with a lily, always a royal flower, 


5 


times, when she felt sure of her victim, she per- || and stained it with the juice of a whortleberry 


mitted him to visit his old friends on terra firma, || Their caps were made of inverted morning-glories, 


and he spread glorious tidings of the fine life | and bells of silver dew jingled at the corners of 


they led below. People who have been bitnever | theirlappets. A pair of merrier Tom Fools were 


like to confess it. To be sure there was some 
talk of perdition in the sequel; but she ruined 
them in such a queenly way, that everybody 
was anxious to embrace an opportunity of being 
ruined, Most of the fairies thought of nothing 
else. Iam sorry to say I know one or two mor- 
tals in the the same predicament. As there are 
always two or more parties to every bargain, 
this course of things was sure to displease 
somebody. In this instance the formidable some- 
body consisted of all the ladies in fairy-land ; for 
I did not deem it necessary to tell pou that the 
gentlemen alone were fascinated by the Siren. 
Ladies never charm each other. If you doubt 
the truth of this axiom, ask your mistress her 
opinion of your pretty cousin, to whom she is 
(barely) civil, at your repeated desire. “ If things 
go on at this rate, what are we to do for lovers ?” 

yas the natural inquiry of the forsaken fair ones- 
“She pretty forsooth! well, there is no account- 
ing for tastes :—but that minx, and vixen, (they 
were losing their tempers,) that witch, that ugly 
old hag, (they had had lost their tempers,) is 
turning the heads of half the world. What shall 
we do? what shall we do?’ This was the cry 
all day long, and at night, among other ladies 
similarly engaged, Queen Titania,—to whom | 
do not mean to introduce you—put the same ques- 
tion to King Oberon, as she gave him a lecture 
behind the curtains of their tent in the white 
lily. 

It was discovered, when the returns of the 
census came to be taken, that the male population 
of fairy-land had diminished more than half, 
while there was a superabundance of the female, 
most of whom were unmarried; and not being 
willing to allow the gentlemen to commit bigamy, 
and not being able to get them upon any other 
terms, they must irrevocably become old maids 
a thing not to be thought of fora moment. What 
to do, nobody knew ; but one night, which you all 
know is day among the fairies, King Oberon and 
Puck resolved to see what they could accomplish. 
As they designed their expedition to be kept a 





never seen, not even at Astley’s in its best days 
They both bore in their bosoms a migic herb, 
lately discovered, the least leaf of which, it was 
said, dropped into wine, was sufficient to over 
power a giant. By this they hoped to overcome 
the Siren, and release their subjects, the betwitch- 
ed and imprisoned fairies. As they had started 
from court at early twilight, they reached their 
| place of destination as the moon was rising. 
| With strict injunctions of secrecy, they bade their 
companions adieu, and turning a back summer- 
set from their wagons, left them on the borders 
| of the sea, It was a clear and beautiful night in 
| June; sucha night as novelists describe when they 
picture lovers walking in old manorial parks, pour- 
ing out the springtide of their affections, as they 
always do, in novels. The moon had lifted her 
horns above the threshold of the horizon, and a 
line of light ran from a point beneath her silver 
feet, and, w idening to the feet of the fairies, made 


i 
4 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
| a pathway fit for the angels. The stars were 
| out in the deep blue sky in clusters, and as clear 
| and bright as if the atmosphere had been full of 
| frost. The land wind blew out to sea, laden with 
| odors from a forest of magnolia; the sea wind 
4 came over the land softly and freshly, like a bene- 


diction; and all the while the white lips of the 


surf kissed the grey old rocks, and murmured its 


eternal affection and loveliness. As they stood 


upon the beach, entranced by the beauty of the 


scene, a simple strain of melody came floating 
over the waves. It was so soft and low at first, 
that it seemed but the creation of fancy,—the 
| voices of their thoughts wedded to the music of 


| dreama. 

The singers drew near the shore, riding from 
| wave to wave in a bark no bigger than the shell 
of anautilus. It was by no means, however, like 
| the nautilus in shape, but was modeled after the 
| old Roman galley, with a high prow and stern. 
| Its outside was painted sea-green, its inside was 
silvered over with streaks of purple and pearl. 
A row of oars rose and fell on either side, and the 

yvater trickled down their broad blades like dew. 
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its mast was a little reed, and the sail the silken 
leafof some sea-plant ; and where a figure should 
have been carved on the prow, a single pearl was 
inlaid, and glittered like a star. Oberon recog 
nized in the rowers many of his subjects, who had 
been led away by enchantment; but they were 
too fallen to recognize him in turn: the life of a 
galley slave was more noble in their eyes than 
that of a king 
in the midst of her nymphs, the Queen reclined, 


Upon a golden deck, at the stern, 


and waved her scarf to the gentlemen on shore. 
A more fascinating lady was hardly ever beheld ; 
a smaller certainly never. You may imagine 
her size, when I tell you that the boat in which 
she sat, with her suite of nymphs and at least 
twenty rowers, was no bigger than this shell 
which I hold in my hand. She lolled upon a 
couch of sea flowers, while two of her nymphs 
were busy braiding her hair. Her robe was silver 
and emerald, woven of mist with a woof of moon- 
beams, and a girdle of pearls encircled her waist. 
Her features were surpassingly beautiful and 
languishing ; but if I were to talk an hour, I could 
not do them justice, so I must leave them to your 
fertile imaginations; and while you are about 
it, you may as well have the goodness to suppose 
that she has reached the shore, and lavished her 
blandishments on Puck and Oberon, who have en- 
tered the galley, with the understanding that 
they are to see her home after a short sail, al- 
ways in these matters a stereotyped arrange- 
ment. This done, the rowers plied their oars 
with measured strokes, and the nymphs began 
their suspended songs, while the dolphins, never 
so charmed since the days of Arion, came up to 
the surface, and followed in their wake. On, 
and on they went ; now lifted high on the crest 
of a wave, now sinking low in its hollow ; rising 
and falling on the heavy plunging billows ; some 
times the moon passed behind a rack of clouds, and 
they drifted blindly in the dark; but when she 
emerged, the sea was lighted around them, and 
they sailed merrily on, followed by the listening 
dolphins. About a league from the shore, they 
found themselves in a vast whirlpool, which hol 
lowed down to a point its centre, like an immense 
tunnel. It was one of the many portals to the world 
of Ocean, and through it they descended into 
the Siren’s realm. She waved her wand when 
they reached its centre, and they slowly sank 

the stormy waters parted around them for a 
Though 
it was night, and somewhat cloudy, the sea was 


moment, and closed above their heads. 


not dark, as one would have supposed, but rather 
resembled an agitated atmosphere of emerald. 


Its surface was whitened with foam, and the 
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moonlight fell around them like a shower of sil- 
ver rain. They saw the smallest star above, and 
the roots of the continents below. Sometimes 
they found themselves entangled in rising islands 
of seaweed, which threatened to bear them to 
the surface; but ata sign from the Queen, the 
rowers leaped out upon its matted floor, and, lift 
ing the boat upon their shoulders, bore it to an 
opening, through which they sank again Some 
times a great monster floating above them, dark- 
ened the sea for leagues; and gleaming fish 
swam past, rubbing their sharp fins against the 
sides of the galley. 

At last they reached the firm and solid land, 
and set out for the bower of the Siren. They 
had not gone far before they came toa mighty 
hollow, where the ancient Gods of the sea lay in 
the ruins of their majesty and dominion. There 
sat Neptune, with his long beard grown to his lap, 
and his three-forked trident shattered in his hands 
Beside him, in the midst of the Nereiades and 
uncrowned Naiades, Amphitrite, with a bosom 
Old Triton 
clasped his horn to his heart, and the River Gods 


of sea-foam, motionless as a statue 


were pillowed on their broken urns. With a few 
reflections on departed greatness, which I will 
not trouble you by repeating, the train passed on. 
The bottom of the sea stretched around them, 
with its hills and hollows covered with long grass, 
Over these 
they passed, and through forests of sea-plants, 


and gleaming with precious stones. 


whose long lank arms waved out on the varying 
currents; and over wastes of sand where shells 
were lying in thousands; and down steep rocks, 
and precipices, and over lawns of moss. Oberon 
and the Queen walked at the head of the train, 
and Puck, like an accomplished courtier, followed 
in their rear. 

They 


covered with purple and rainbow blooms, and 


reached the Siren’s bower. It was 


loaded down with precious fruit. Its floor was 
paved with silver sands, and studded with rose 
tinted shells beautiful to behold; and the moon 
beams filled its alcoves, and touched its shades 
with the light of dreams. 

Bidding them welcome, the Queen led them to 
a couch of moss, and clapped her hands, at which 
fruit 
While they were refreshing themselves after their 


two slaves approached with salvers of 


nights adventure, another band of nym phs,— 
(that which accompanied them having departed ) 
—entered the bower and began a strange and 
mystical dance. So light of foot were they, they 
semed to be floating in the air; and when they 
touched the mosses they were unbent, and the 


sands took no print from their flying feet. Some 
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formed themselves into a ring, and whirled around 
until the eye grew giddy with watching their 
mazy movements; and others danced apart in 
groups of twos and threes, with languishing eyes 
and floating arms. By and by, another party en- 
tered, and a more grotesque set of fellows were 
never beheld, not even at Venice in Carnival 
time, when all the world are playing the fool: 
One could not tell whether they were what they 
seemed, or maskers. Here a crab turned a 
summerset with an eel; there a long legged 
beetle waltzed with an oyster; grotesque fish, 
with their freckled skins full of unsightly knobs 
and horns, linked their fins, and promenaded 
round, while turtles gravely jolted about on stilts ; 
nor were monsters wanting,—men with heads of 
fish, and fish with heads of men, and some com 

pounded of both, with an intermixture of weeds 
and shells. Oberon laughed heartily at their 
pranks, though he knew that they were all his 
own subjects, bewitched by the lady to whom he 
was paying his compliments, as sincere as most 
compliments no doubt; and Puck, not to lose his 
character of Fool, jumped from his couch, and be 
gan to caper in their midst. Taking one by the fin 
and another by the horn, he went through a series 
of evolutions that would have turned the brains 
(#) and made the fortune of all the dancing mas 
ters in Christendom. One moment he changed 
himself into a crab, the next into a fish, and anon 


Nor did 


their merriment cease even here; at a given sig 


into the Harlequin that he was at first. 


nal a band of singers and musicians entered, and 
ranged themselves before the King, as the chorus 
singers do at the Opera. Their instruments were 
of shells: 


mouthed trumpets and horns 


all made some played upon wide 


kettle 


drums whose heads were made of bleached sea 


- some on 
plants ; and some on cymbals splintered from the 
inside of the pearl oyster: their songs were 
beautiful, but as everybody who reads poetry 
has read a thousand similar, I shall not repeat them 
here. I may mention however in passing, that 
one of the singers tried to excuse himself on the 
score of a cold (the primo basso, | fancy), and 
another on account of the orchestra not playing 
in tune; both of which excuses were voted down 
as being familiar for ages. 

Some time h id passed away in these amuse 


till 


at last the Siren begged the honor of taking a 


ments, With others too numerous to mention ; 
glass of wine with the gentlemen, previous to re 
tiring for the night. Of course they could not re 
fuse, as this was an opportunity that they had 
long desired, Now they could test the virtue of 


their magic herbs, and, if they were what they 


had beep represented by the simples who gather 
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ed them, release the transformed fairies. One of 
the slaves who served them with fruit (it was 
my Lord Fern Seed, the ex-prime minister of 
Oberon) entered with a golden salver, containing 
a flask of wine and three glasses. As he 
about to hand it to the Queen, whose eyes spark 
led in anticipation of another triumph, Puck dart 


was 


ed from his couch, and, kneeling at her feet 
besought permission to serve her Highness, and 
his royal master, assuring her that the office of 
cupbearer was one to which he had been long ae 
customed, promising at the same time to show 
her a feat in legerdemain, to which those he had 
performed in the dance were not worthy of com 
parison, With the best grace that she could as 
sume at so short a notice, she consented, and dis 
missed my Lord Fern Seed, who took himself off 
to the wine cellar, and soon forgot the slight she 
had put upon him, by finishing his interrupted 
game of cribbage with Pea Plant, his former valet. 
Puck, who had not been among the conjurors for 
nothing, dotfed his cap, and springing into the air, 
contrived to descend into the mouth of the flask: 
where he powdered his herbs in the twinkling of 
an eye, and mixed them with the wine, which 
was harmless itself, as all good wine is. Inan 
other moment he was out, and at her feet, with the 


salver in his hand 


dancing a hornpipe of bis own 
invention. He made no doubt that her Highness 
was convinced in her own mind that he had really 
descended into the flask; but it was a mistake, 
easily understood by those who were conversant 
with the science of optical delusion. He himself, 
before he understood the trick, lost five hundred 
soumarkees by it, from which he had not yet 
fully recovered, unless he considered the pleasure 
It pave him to have deceived one of her Highness’s 
known penetration: (hat was beyond all calcula 
tion. Then he filled a couple of glasses, and 
gave one to the Siren, and the other to King 
Oberon, They arose, pledged healths with many 
The 


King however drained his in a different way from 


compliments, and drained their glasses 


the lady; for while she was drinking hers, he 
threw his over his shoulder, and snatched her wand 
The effects of the herb were in a moment apparent 
She fell back upon her couch in a deadly stupor, 
scowling at the successful mountebank. All was 
confusion and dismay on the part of the nymphs, 
who would have fled, but that the King 
They shed 


many pitiful tears, and promised to amend their 


waving 


the wand, rooted them to the ground 


course of life for the future, but all in vain. Oberon 


was inexorable Puck meantime, who had been 


searching in all the nooks and corners, found the 


Siren’s book of enchantment, and learned the 


only charm that could release the imprisoned 
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fairies. Taking the wand from King Oberon, 
who pressed him affectionately to his heart, he 
pronounced it, touching the monsters around, and 
in a moment they resumed their natural shapes. | 


The crabs, eels, beetles, toads, and other strange 


things which amused the Siren in the dance, were 
the flower of all Fairy Land, and now they crowd- 
ed around their rightful sovereign, eager to kiss 
What to do 
with the Siren and her nymphs no one knew, 


his hand, and atone for their folly. 


till King, who had been turning over the enchant- 
ed leaves, came upon a passage which warned 
them to beware of the sea shells. If once con- 
fined therein by the King of the Fairies, release 
was hopeless, How they wept at this intelli- 


gence ;—how the fairies collected thousands of 





shells and imprisoned them ;—how the King 
and his réjoicing subjects, a countless number, 
arose from the sea, and came to land:—how 
they met an army in search of them ;—how the 
gentlemen begged the pardon of their old sweet- 
hearts, who never thought of discarding them for 
their sins;—how queen Titania fainted in the 
arms of her attendants at the recital of her lieges’ 
late peril;—how much more, which you can 
imagine came to pass, I will inform you ,but I am | 


too dry at present to do so: but before I finish I |i 


THE BIBL 


BY MRS, ELIZA 


(On viewing a Daguerreotyped Bible Class, con- 
sisting ofa group of twelve young ladies, between 
the ages of thirteen and sixteen, all of whom are 
professors of religion, and intimately connected.) | 


Tis with strange feelings that I gaze 
Upon this pictured shrine ! 

And feel ’tis well prophetic power | 
Cannot each fate divine. 

Fair girls! not mine to raise the veil 
Whose folds 


The joy, the grief of future years— 


n kindness, shroud 


The sunshine and the cloud! } 


All now with girlhood’s hopes are bright ; } 
No baleful cloud hath spread 
Its dark’ning shadow o’er the path, 


[hese youthful feet must tread ! 


Yet not e’en Hope to flatter each | 
With skies all brilliance dares ; 
For woman’s lot is suffering, 


And woman’s lot is theirs! | 
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|| herself, wailing in its depths. 





must beg you al] not to doubt my story, as you 
can convince yourselves of the truth of a part of 
it by holding this shell to your ears: when you 
will hear one of the nymphs, or it may be the Siren 
Mother, will you 
have the kindness to pass the shell that way, and 
Uncle Tim, will you have the kindness to pass 
the Madeira this; upon my honor I never was 
so dry in all my life.” 

“ Dick,” said my Uncle Tim, as I concluded, 
“ you have made your story so long, that I have 
hardly time to tell mine; at any rate I must 
shorten it somewhat, as Bess is beginning to grow 
sleepy. Your story has one great fault; there 
is no conversation init; how do you account for 
it %” 

“Why,” said I, “I was afraid I could hardly 
do it justice in that respect. You know everybody 
now-a-days, must use a sprinkling not to say a 
shower of boarding school French in their conver- 
sation; not having this requisite myself, and not 
supposing I could do without it, I banished dia- 
logue in toto; but suppose you tell us your story 
and try your hand at an autograph.” 

“We'll wait ti!l another time at least,” said my 
uncle. 
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MERCEIN BARRY, 


My heart is sad—bnt still one ray 


Of brightness gilds the gloom ; 
Tis from the Sun of Rightousness, 
And lights beyond the tomb! 
Each gentle heart in this sweet group 
The Saviour’s friendship knows, 
And when deceived and wounded here, 


In Him may find repose. 


‘Tis best! 


That woman’s tendr 


*tis best ! I know ’tis best, 
] clasp 
Should be unturned from earthly trust, 


By adverse fortune’s grasp 


Then Saviour ! let these youthful 
Enough of Marah know, 


Tokeep them near the Living Fount, 


ones 


Whence healing waters flow 


So though their currents in Life’s stream 
With se 
They’ll blend again, and Heaven’s calm sea 


flow may glide, 


vering 


Find them still side by side. 

















DR. GUTZLAFF, 


Cuar_rs Gurztarr, the famous missionary in 


China, is a short, stout man, with a deep red face, 
a large mouth, sleepy eyes, pointed inward and 
downward like those of a Chinaman, vehement 
gesticulations, and a voice more loud than melo- 
dious. He has acquired, in his features and ex- 
pression, something like the expression of the 
people among whom he lives. His whole man 
ners, also, as well as his face, indicate the genu- 
ine son of Jao and Chun, so that the Chinese, 
when they encounter him in the street, salute him 
as their countryman. 

Charles Gutzlaff was born in 1803, at Pyritz, a 
village of Pomerania. His zeal as an apostle was 
first manifested some fifteen years ago. He mar- 
ried an Englishwoman, who was animated with 
the same aspiration as himself, and who accom- 


His 


extensive acquaintance with the Chinese and 


panied him on his voyages as a missionary. 
kindred languages, even then, made a deep im 
pression on Robert Morrison, the founder of the 
Evangelical Mission in China, whom he joined in 
1531, at Macao, and caused his acquaintance to 
In 1882 and 


1$33, he was employed as an interpreter on board 


be much sought by the merchants. 


ships engaged in smuggling opium, but turned 
this occupation, which in itself was not of a very 
saintly character, to his religious ends, by the dis 
semination of tracts and Bibles. A missionary 
journey to Japan, which he undertook in 1837, 
was without any result. After Morrison’s death, 
Gutzlaff was appointed Chinese Secretary to the 
British Consulate at Canton, and, in 1840, founded 
a Christian Union of Chinese for the propagation 
of the Gospel among their countrymen. His pre- 
sent journey through Europe has a similar pur- 
pose—the foundation of missionary societies for 
the spread of Christianity in China. 

His literary labors have had an almost incredi 
He himself gives the fol 
lowing enumeration of his writings :—* In Dutch 


ble extent and variety. 


[ have written, a ‘‘ History of our Mission, and of 
Distinguished Missionaries,” and an “‘ Appeal for 
Support of the Missionary Work ;” in German, 


“Sketches of the Minor Prophets ;” in Latin, the 


“ Life of our Saviour;” in English, “ Sketches of 


Chinese History,” “ China Opened,” “ Life of Kan 
ghe,” together with a great number of articles on 
the “ Religion, History, Philosophy, Literature, 


> in Siamese, a “ Trans- 
lation of the New Testament,” with the Psalms, 


and Laws of the Chinese; 
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and an “ English-Siamese Dictionary,” “ English |; a Divine revelation. 





Cambodian Dictionary,” and “ English-Laos Die 
tionary.” These works I left to my successors to 
finish, but, with the exception of the “Siamese 
Dictionary,” they have added nothing to them. In 
Cochin-Chinese, a “ Complete Dictionary, Cochin- 
Chinese-English, and English-Cochin-Chinese ;” 
this work is not yet printed. In Chinese, forty 
tracts, along with three editions of the “Life of 
our Saviour,” a “ Translation of the New Testa- 
ment,” the third edition of which I have carried 
Of the “ Translations of the 


Old Testament,” the Prophets, and the two first 


through the press. 
books of Moses,are completed. In this language 
Scientific 
Monthly Review,” a “History of England,” a 


I have also written the ‘Chinese 
“History of the Jews,” a “ Universal History and 
Geography,” on “Commerce,” a “ Short Account 
of the British Empire and its Inhabitants,” as well 
as a number of smaller articles. In Japanese, a 
‘Translation of the New Testament,” and of the 
first book of Moses, two tracts, and several sci 
entific pamphlets. The only paper to which I 
now send communications is the “ Hong Kong 
Gazette,” the whole Chinese department of which 
Ihave undertaken. Till the year 1842, I wrote 
for the “Chinese Archives.” 

So vast a surface as these writings cover, re- 
quires a surprising facility of mind, and an inde 
fatigable perseverance. When you see the man 
engaged in his missionary toils, you understand 
the whole at once. He arrives in a city, and 
hastens to the church which is prepared for his 
reception. After preaching for an hour with the 
greatest energy, he takes up his collection, and is 
gone. He speaks with such rapidity that it is 
hardly possible to follow him, Such rapidity is 
Of all 
his writings, only one work is known to me, that 
published in Munich, in 1847, under the title of 
“QGutzlaff’s History of the Chinese Empire, from 
the Earliest Times to the Peace of Nankin.” In 


our imperfect acquaintance with Chinese History, 


not favorable to excellence in the work. 


this compendium is not without value, but it dis- 


plays no critical power, and is a mere external 


compilation, and poorly written. From it we 
learn as good as nothing of the peculiar customs 
and state of mental culture of the country. The 


whole resembles a Christian history of the world 
written in the eighteenth century, beginning with 
Adam and Eve, and leaving the Greeks and Ro 
mans out altogether, because they were without 





My earliest recollections are of a snug, modest- 
looking cottage, far away in the country, whose 
shady garden was full of the sweet breath of roses, 
and honeysuckle, and many other flowers. This 
house and this garden were, to my tiny appre- 
hension, the sum and substance of all delight ; 
and, truly, never was a scene more calculated to 
strike on the young soul in its bud of being, and 
to tonch those mysterious chords yet unjarred by 
the world’s rough hand. My father was an hum 
ble and unpretending country pastor, void of am 
bition, except as he could train the soul for hea 
ven. Alike removed from envying the powerful 
or scorning the poor, he, with calm dignity of 
mien and tenderness of heart, pursued the duties 
of his sacred calling. It seems so far back, that 
I can scarcely say whether it be a recollection of 
this life or a dream of some other; but there we 
sit, on the evening of a summer’s day, in our 
shady alcove, my father reading aloud, my mo 
ther at her work, little Edward and myself at 
their feet. We little ones are playing with some 
wild flowers, and form these into a variety of de 
vices. Suddenly I break off, and look up in my 
father’s face. He is not reading now. His eyes 
are resting on some object in the distance. His 
face wears a strange expression—a kind of faded, 
unearthly look. I did not know what this was 
then—I know it now. Iam fascinated by this 
shadow on the beloved face, till I feel a strange 
pang at my heart, the first that has ever visited it. 
My father at last looks down, kindly pats my 
curly head, and says, “Why, how quiet we all 
are!” Upon this, I look at my mother, and see 
that her blue eyes are full of tears. She hurries 
into the house; my father follows; and J, finding 
my little brother fast asleep on his flowers, bury 
my face in my hands, and burst into a passion of 
weeping. I cannot tell why I wept, but a sha- 
dow had come into my gay, young heart; and, 
clasping little Edward in my arms, at last I 
sobbed myself to sleep also, 

Yet another evening, and we sit in our humble 
parlor. We youngsters have had a merry day 
of it, for some little friends have been taking tea 
with us. The spirit of our exuberant glee has not 
yet died away, but we are quiet now, for it'is the 
hour of prayer. Sally, our sole domestic, with 
her red arms, and red, good-humored face, tries 
to look demurely at us—which, in truth, she can- 


not accomplish—and, by various telegraphic nods 
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and shakes of the head, secures our good behavior 
My mother plays on the piano, and we sing a 
hymn. We all join, in our way, Sally’s rough 
voice setting off my mother’s wonderfully. I 
wonder if the angels in heaven sing as sweetly as 
she. I believe, in my small mind, that my fath- 
er thinks so, for sometimes he does not sing, but 
listens to her, and Jooks at her, in a kind of rapt, 
admiring way. The hymn over, we listen toa 
portion of the holy book—God’s book—for that 
is the name by which we know it. Then my 
father prays, and we pray, in our simple manner, 
to the great Father above the blue sky. The re- 
ligion of our dear home is neither morose nor 
sullen, All pleasant, simple delights are ours. 
Our merry laugh is not chidden, and we are 
early taught to minister to others. Thus it fol 

lows that we, unasked, give our weekly pence to 
the poor little boy whose father died last week, 
of whose desolate condition, and that of his mo- 
ther, we hear our parents speak. We know very 
well, though none ever told us, that these same 
dear parents are ministering angels to the afflicted 
and distressed. 

We do sometimes wonder where the money 
comes from that helps the poor; for when I, seiz- 
ed with an envious fit, ask why I cannot have gay 
apparel, like one of my little friends— why I must 
wear an old frock while she displays a new one 

my father shakes his head, and says, “ My dear 
Mary, I cannot afford finery for my children.” 
Then a light breaks upon me, and I know that 
father is careful, and mother is careful, and that 
we must be careful too, that we may give to the 
poor. And now, after the lapse of some m« nths, 
[ observe again the old look on my father’s face. 
He has a short cough, and seems tired with doing 
very little. His deep, dark eyes have a strange 
shadow about them, and there is a peculiar ten 
derness in his whole manner. Somehow, we 
children are more silent than we used to be. We 
do not feel so much inclined to be noisy and bois 
terous as heretofore. Days and weeks pass on 
The shadow deepens on the beloved face. We 
are now told that our father is very ill, and urged 
to be quiet. In these days, we do much as we 
like—wander about the field at the back of our 
house, and through the shady garden, but the 
spirit of gladness has left our young hearts, and 
we go hither and thither with a strange weight 


resting on us. Fatigued, we sit beneath the aged 
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elm. The happy birds sing in its branches. Far 
off, the cattle are lowing in the meadows, and 


sheep bleating on the hillside. The busy hum of 
haymakers comes to us, but it does not make us 
merry as once it did. 

We all 
We just step within our father’s 


Then come times of deeper gloom. 
tread on tiptoe. 
room. His breath is very short and quick, and 
his eyes are bright—oh, how bright !_ He places 
his hand upon our heads, and, in trembling ac- 

We 
All is 


We watch long to 


cents, commits us to our Heavenly Father. 
hear him say he is tired, and will sleep. 
hushed. He closes his eyes. 
see him wake, but he is now a pure seraph in the 
presence of his God; and, through life’s pilgrim- 
age, he is henceforth to be to those who love 
him a memory, a dream of other days, and yet ¢ 
burning and shining light, whose rays penetrate 
not the less because they are mild and benign. 
For some time after this event all seems a 
blank. 


ished things are going to be 


There is a sale at our house. Our cher- 
taken 


My mother 


from us. 
Then I understand that we are poor. 
has a little, but not enough for our support: so 
she is fain to accept an offer that has been made 
her by a distant relative, who keeps a boarding- 
My 


She does not 


school for young ladies in a distant country. 
mother is to assist in the school. 
much like the scheme. She is telling all to a 
sympathizing friend. She speaks rather in a 
shuddering way of her relative, whom she de 
scribes as overbearing and tyrannical. Hence 
forth { look on this lady asa kindof dragon, and 
my state of mind towards her is not such as to 
insure her regard. I cannot now speak of the 
tokens of affection we receive from our loving 
friends, 
wild flowers. Now my little brother has a rab- 
Now 


seweetmeats are thrust into our hands from hum 


bit given him; Ia canary. cakes and 


ble donors, with tears and blessings. Now my 
mother receives anonymous gifts, from a fifty 
dollar bill down to a pair of knitted stockings te 
travel in, accompanied by an ill-spelt, ill-written 
blessing and prayer, “that the Almighty will set 
his two eyes on the purty lady and her children, 
and make his honor’s bed in Heaven, although he 


’ 


did not worshyp the blessed Vargin.” My mother 
emiles through her tears, for she knows this is 
from old Judy, our Catholic neighbor, whom, in a 


And so 


after much loving leave-taking, we depart, and 


fit of illness, she befriended, long ago 


’ 


at length reach our destination. 


And now we take a timid survey of our new 


Now the children call with nosegays of 


A 
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hold my mother’s hand, and feel that it trembles 
as we are ushered into a stark, staring room, 
which, at this cool season of the year, is without 
fire. The door opens, and our relative appears. 
She imprints a fashionable kiss on my mother’s 
pale cheek, and notices our presence by the 
words, “ Fine children, but very countryfied, my 
dear cousin.” We have tea in a small parlor, 
where is a fire, but I observe that my mother 
cannot eat ; and, little Edward bursting into a fit 
of crying, with the words, “1 do not like this 
house—I want to go home,” we are all dissolved 
together, at which Miss —— frowns mentally, 
ejaculating, “ No spirit, no energy—a bad begin- 
ning, truly.” I wonder, in my simple soul, what 
this energy means, of which my mother has been 
said to be deficient. 


done wrong in letting those tears flow, which have 


It cannot be that she has 


filled her eyes so often during the day, for I have 
often seen people weep at our house in the olden 
time, when they have been relating their troubles, 
when my father’s gentle eye would grow more 
kind, his voice more soft. He would then speak 
another language, which now I know to be the 
language of promise, breathed by the great Eter 
nal himself into the ear of his suffering ones. 

[ pass over some weeks, during which my 
mother has been duly installed into her office of 
teacher—rising early, to give lessons before break 
fast ; afterwards walking out with the young peo 
ple; then teaching all through the livelong day, 
till evening brings some repose. She always 
puts us to bed herself, and this is not a very hur 
ried operation, for we clasp her round the neck, 
call her ‘dear mamma,” and tell her how much 
we love her. She will then listen to our simple 
devotions, and tear herselfaway. Then we hear 
her in aroom adjoining, pouring forth her soul in 
She sings the old lays, but there is an 
one that affects 


song. 
other tone mingling with them 
the listener to tears; for, stealing out of bed and 
opening the door, I have met other listeners, 
whose gay, young faces showed that those sad 
dened melodies had touched some mysterious 
chord, awaking it to sadness and tears 

My mother was greatly beloved by the young 
people. I soon found out that this fact was any 
thing but pleasing in the eyes of the lady supe 
rior, who could not imagine how a person so de 


void of energy, as she termed it, could possess 80 


much influence. Nevertheless, this best of all 
influence—the influence of affection—was pos- 
sessed in no common degree. With what zest 


and pleasure was every little oflice rendered 


abode. It is a gaunt brick building, large and with what sweetmeats were we feasted—what 
stately, with “ Miss ——’s School for Young La bouquets were placed on my mother's t able—what 
dies” inscribed on a brass plate on the door. I |} numerous presents of needle-work were made her 
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—how her wishes were anticipated—I know well, 
I know, too, how much my dear parent suffered in 
this house—how unequal her strength was to her 
labors—how the incessant small tyranny to which 
she was subjected ate out all the life of her spirit. 
Still she never complained ; but I could hear her 
sometimes, in the silence of the night, weeping 
bitterly, and calling on her beloved dead, who, 
when on earth, had never allowed one shadow to 
cross her path which he could avert. 

Thus four years were passed, during which my 
brother died. This second blow pierced me to 
the heart, but, strange to say, mamma bore it 
calmly. I wondered at her, till I noticed how 
very thin she had become—how very trembling 
and frightened with every little thing-—and how 
attentive the young people weré to her wishes. 
Then the “old agony came over my heart, and ] 
knew all. 

About this time, a gentleman who had known 
and loved my father, dying, left my mother a 
legacy of five hundred dollars. This sum enabled 
her to take a house near our old home, and here, 
some two months after our return, she died, in 
the full assurance of faith. Our faithful old Sally 
Was now married to an honest farmer, and from 
this good creature we received much kind atten 
tion. 

* * x og a7 


I pass over some years, in which I experienced 
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“TO THE UNKNOWN GOD.’’ 


BE £: BD 


™— ’ , te P 
Thou dread Lighty Power, 





Who wrap’st Thyself in mystery, 
And work’st unseen in every flower, 
Unveil Thyself to me! 
I see Thee in the morning dew, 
I hear Thee in the evening win 
Thy glory in the cloud I view, 
And in the storm subli:ne, 
I feel Thee at the solemn hour, 
Vhen stars their vigils keep— 
When the Moon’s soft twilight power 


Rests on a world asleep. 


The lurid flash of winged light 


Writes Thy dread name on high 








all the trials of a shabby-genteel life at a large 
school, where I was placed by the kindness of a 
distant friend. After trials and vicissitudes of no 
ordinary kind, | found myself, by the death of a 
distant relative, whose name I had never heard, 
entitled to what might be esteemed a large for 
tune. Wit hthis wealth, which to my young ima 
gination seemed boundless, I retired to my na 
tive village, in the quiet shades to enjoy the 
peace for which I had long sighed. 

A stranger hand writes that Mary —— resided 
for some time in the retreat she had chosen, the 
idolized of the poor, the friend of the afflicted, 
more like an angel than aught belonging to this 
lower sphere, yet showing that she was of the 
earth, by the look of tender melancholy which 
haunted her cheek, and said how surely, “early 
griefs a lengthened shadow fling.” She died in 
her youthful bloom, and the bitter sobs and la- 
mentations of the poor testified to her worth. 
Her money still remains for them in perpetuity. 
but the meek, dove-like eyes are darkened, and 
gone the voice whose music made many glad- 
So have we seena stream suddenly dried up 
whose presence was only known by the verdure 
on its margin, scarcely known, scarcely cared for, 
except by the humble floweret, but, when gone 
its absence was deplored by the sterility where 
once were bloom and freshness. 


8TRONG 


The cioud’s deep voice proclaims Thy might — 


Thy presence fills the sky 


he forest’s deep and darkling shade 
Is all instinct with Thee, 

And every bright and sunny glade 
Proclaims Thy mystery. 

Where’er I am, whate’er behold, 
I feel Thy wond’rous power ; 

Thine unknown influence ’round my soul 
Is present every hour 


Thou dread Almighty cause ! 

My spirit sighs for Thee ; 
Unfold Thy deep mysterious laws, 
Reveal Thyself to me! 














“A THING 


Beauty! what can be said of it? what is it! 
I look around, to see some object specially beau- 
tiful, on which to expend my panegyrics. ‘There 
is the deep fathomless azure above me ; there is 
the sea, the wild, open, careering ocean ; there is 
that bright clear eye which ever lights my soli- 
tude; there is a fair girl, a beautiful boy ; there 
are the stars looking down from heaven ; there is 
beauty in the human countenance, beauty in looks, 
What 


I am _ bewildered ; beauty over- 


beauty in thoughts, beauty in actions. 
shall [ say ? 
whelms me. I am dumb, who would emulate 
the oratory of an archangel. I am lost in the 
magnitude of my theme—in its supernal gran- 
deur its surpassing loveliness, its overwhelming 
import. 

Beauty is the spirit of nature peering faintly 
through the inspissated gloom of sin. Beauty is 
the shadow of God. Beauty is truth, a consisten- 
cy between man and his maker. Beauty is the 
soul striving to make itself visible. Beauty is 
love’s object always. Beauty is a nectar which 
intoxicates the soul. Beauty is the paradise of 
alltime. Beauty is a congealed dream of heaven, 
Beauty is nature’s memory of Eden. Beauty is 
the sculptured phantasm of innocence. Beauty 
is Fichté’s “ divine idea” dimly explaining itself. 
Beauty is an engraven word of God. Beauty is 
man’s voucher of immortality. Beauty is visible 
music. Beauty, understood aright, is an idiosyn- 
crasy of virtue. Beauty is the true meaning of 
poetry. But after all nothing is said; and a 
thinker, a sensitive mind, will extract more from 
the simple word itself than can be embodied in a 
hundred varnished phrases. 

In all natural things can be discovered some 
The Greeks called the 


word cosmos (the beautiful). 


faint trace of beauty. 
There is beauty in 
the stars, pearls round the tiara of midnight; the 
stars, mysterious heaven-lights to serve the spi- 
rit’s flight to paradise. Beauty sleeps on the 
calm dreary bosom of the ocean, or lives in the 
It is fabled that Venus 
was born of the froth of the sea. 


dance of its wild waves. 
The highest 
voice ever heard on this earth said withal, “ Con- 
sider the lilies of the field, they toil not, neither 
do they spin; yet Solomon in all his glory was 
A glance that 

The lilies of 
the field, dressed finer than earthly princes, 


8 


not arrayed like one of these.” 
into the deepest deep of beauty. 


OF BEAUTY 





IS A JOY FOR EVER.” 


springing up there in the humble furrow-field; a 
beautiful eye locking out on you from the great 
inner sea of beauty! How could the rude earth 
make these, if her essence, rugged as she looks 
and is, were not inwardly beauty, There is beau- 
ty in a faded leaf ora pebble, in the song of the 
waterfall, or the whispering zephyr; beauty 
every where. 

Beauty is a deep, unfathomabe truth; it lies 
deeper than the eye can penetrate after it. Beau- 
ty is the deepest thing this earth can boast of, the 
most profound, the most mysterious. If men can 
not comprehend its deep significance, its sweet, 
musical voice, its almost eternal meaning, yet 
will be found many that will sit enchained by 
that inarticulate stream of melody which ever 
flows from a thing of beauty. Beauty, its per- 
ception, its feeling, to bathe and revel in beauty, 
is the most complete human delight of which 
man is capable; and though some have been 
marred in this pure faculty of enjoyment, by 
rough contact with a host of unhandsome beings 
and circumstances, yet sometimesaray of beauty 
will pierce to their benighted heart, and send a 
The 


man will sometimes catch a faint glimpse of that 


thrill of joy through their whole being. 


divinity, and then again be lost in the vortex of 
utilitarianism. 

Besides animal beauty, there isan immaterial, 
intellectual and moral beauty, which will often 
entrance. We find it in actions, circumstances, 
and expressions, “ Leonidas and his three hun- 
dred martyrs consume one day in dying, and the 
sun and moon come each and look at them 
once in the steep defile of Thermopyle; Arnold 
Winkelreid, in the high Alps, under the shadow 
of an avalanche, gathers in his side a sheaf of 
Austrian spears, to break the line for his com- 
rades ;’* Rousseau breathes out his soul while 
gazing in calm contemplation on the glory of the 
sun; the dying words of Mirabeau were, “ 
cle me with perfumes, crown me with flowers, 

The 


epitaph of Keats, who lies buried beside the form 


Sprin- 
that I may thus enter upon eternal sleep.” 


of the wild, youthful, misjudged Shelly, in the 
beautiful Protestant cemetery outside the walls 
of ancient Rome, is according to his desire— 
“ Here lies one whose name was writ in water ;” 
of Dante, “ Hic claudor Dantes patriis extorris 


*E merson. 
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THING OF BEAUTY 


aboris.” But to dip fairly into the beauties of |} find in beauty more than a toy to be played with 


expression, poetry would prove a vain attempt 
now. 

Many and varied are the attempts which have 
been made to philosophize upon beauty; but, for 
the most part, unsatisfactory and conflicting theo 
ries only have resulted. Alison and Jeffreys 
thought they had explained all by saying that 
beauty resides only in a man’s mind, is, in fact, 
nothing at all but a sentiment; so that a thing is 
beautiful or not, just as it is thought to be co 
But there is a beauty in form independent of every 
man’s conceits and fancies. I can imagine a form 
which would captivate the whole world by its 
transcendant beauty. The Venus de Medicis, and 
some other of the productions of ancient seulp 
tors, may be taken as approaches to this. There 
are countenances to be met with in the world 
even now, which no man living would dare to 
call other than beautiful. There are things and 
situations in this world of ours, which the most 
obtuse and crotchety of us could not forbear term - 
ing beautiful. Numerous objections strike me on 
first entering upon this theory; and, after all, 
only one ingredient or constituent of beauty is ex 
plained by it. It is well worthy of investigation, 
however, as recognizing some fixed principle by 
which our appreciations of the beautiful are gov- 
erned, 

There is something singularly fine and poetic, 
and also suggestive of much truth, in the ancient 
philosophy of beauty. It taught “that the soul 
of man embodied here on earth, went roaming 
up and down in quest of that other world of its 
own out of which it came into-this ; but was soon 
stupefied by the light of the natural sun, and una 
ble to see any other objects but those of this 
world, which are but shadows of real things. 
Therefore the Deity sends the glory of youth be 
fore the soul, that it may avail itself of the beau- 


tiful bodies as aids to its recollection of the ce 


lestial good and fair.” A somewhat similar idea 


is thus beautifully expressed by Tupper :— 

Verily the fancy may be false, yet it hath met me m 
musings, 

(As expounding the pleasantness of pleasure, yet 
extenuating license), 

I hat even those year! gs aiter t 1 ity n wayward wan 


ton youth, 


When, guileless of ulterior ends, it craveth but to look upon 
the lovely, 

Seem like struggles of the soul, dimly remembering pre- 
existence, 

And feeling in its blindness for a long-] God, to satisfy 


its 1 nging. 


The love of beauty is an instinct implanted in 


the soul. It craveth “but to look upon the love- 
ly.’ They in whom this earnest love of the 


beautiful has been cultivated and developed, will 
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It seems something more than mere tinsel and 
overcast ornament. It is the developed thought 
of God. It bears the impress of the Deity. 
Beauty is true nature—what nature would have 
been altogether, had not sin marredit. “De auty 
should be the dowry of every man and woman as 
invariably as sensation; but it is rare.” W hy ? 
Because what God bad created the devil has mu- 
tilated. Beauty, in its universal sense, and ap 
plied not merely to things material, but to deeds 
and thoughts, is the connecting link between man 
and his Maker; itis that which typifies His su- 
preme beauty and loveliness who created the 
earth once in purity. 

All the most refined pleasures and enjoyments 
of human life may be summed up in these words. 
which are significant of ideas the grandest and 
most profound, yet withal the most undefinable 
and least understood in the vocabulary of hu- 
manity,—Truth, Beauty, and Love. These three 
we find singularly related and linked together ; 
Love is the most beautiful of the affections, and 
the most truthful, truest to nature—it is never re- 
pented of. Beauty is everywhere loveable ; love 
is essentially beautiful. Beauty cannot exist with- 
out truth: no truth but is beautiful. Beauty then 
is 7ruth, or rather itsattribute ; and in this is com 
prehended our philosophy of the beautiful. If it 
were not for the beauty of the creature, what 
true relationships could be found to its Creator { 
But in so far as it is beautiful mentally as well as 
physically, it truly and genuinely answers the 
purpose of its being. That which is beautiful 
agrees with the thought of God—God creates 
beauty only. Beauty is the shadow of God— 
anything that is not beautiful is a base counter- 
feit engrafted on that once fair creation by sin 
and Satan. Beauty is truth, for it is the sole 
manifestation of the God of truth. The just, the 
rizht, the good, isthe beautiful; that is a fine re- 


mark of Emerson, that beauty ever steals in like 


r 
j 


air, and envelopes noble actions, There is an ob- 


servation of Coleridge, too, which bears upon this 
point, carrying out theidea evento beauty of ex- 
pression, It is, that whenever you find a sen 
tence musically worded, of true rhythm and melo- 
dy in the words, there is something deep and 
good in the meaning, too. Let us cultivate the 
beautiful, therefore, in its widest sense, and the 
love of it, that we may answer the end of life. To 
conclude in the words of one of the most earnest 
lovers of beauty :-— 


For love and beauty and deligh 

There is no death nor change; their might 
Exceeds our orga which endure 

No lig being themselves o Ce 
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Among the many traditions of Morris County, 
(N. J.) are found some anecdotes worthy of pre 
servation. Everything illustrating the character 
and habits of General Washington, especially his 
religious habits, is sought with avidity. The 
writer of this article supposes that the following 
fine anecdotes of Washington and his lady are 
published now for the first time, Hearing some 
intimations of such a tradition, much time and 
labor were devoted to authenticate and locate 
the inci 


From two sources, perfectly reliable, the writer 


lentin which Washington himself figures. 


learned that Washington was fond of singing 
Watts’ Psalms, and that one Psalm—not spec ify 

ing it—was a favorite with him. From a hi rhily 
intelligent lady the more distinet information 
was gained, that an old lady, formerly a resident 


: omed to 


of Columbia, Morris County, was ac 


relate this aneedote substanially as here given. 
It is incredible that a tradition so definite in its 
substance and localities, should have been manu 
factured. It wears, to say the least, a very 
plausible and truthful countenan 

A few miles west of Newark, is to be seen a 
fine range of high hills From one particular 
spot, about one mile from the village of Spring 
field, is to be obtained one of the most charming 

Stat } 


views in our State. The eye wanders over neat 


villages and rich valleys, taking in the towns of 


Elizabethtown and Ami Oy, the cities of Newark 
and New York. The Passaic and Ilackensack 
rivers, the Newark and New York bays, and the 


Narrows are 80 visibl that, with aid of a gla 


a small boat may be seen at any point. 

It is said that during the Revolutionary War a 
sentinel was usually stationed on this rock, espe- 
cially while the army lay at Morristown, 

The time when this anecdote occurred, is fixed 
by tradition, as connected with the last battle of 
Springfield, in 1780. The American cause wor 
& most unpromising aspect. The harvest was at 
} 


*y 


{ 


hand, and the militiamen were constantly draw 
ing off to gather in their grain, leaving the force 
of Washington inadequate to the emergeney, 


There was a powder mill at Morristown, and the 
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enemy, under the supposition that there were 
large stores there, were making repeated attempts 
to reach that place. The loss of this place and 
the stores would not be measured by their value 
in money, so much as the effect it would have to 
dispirit our countrymen. The venerable relicts 
of those times still bear witness to the panie 
which was beyvinning to seize on the minds of 
all classes, Some, discouraged by a protracted 
and distressing war, reproached Washington ; 
some felt that the stru vrle was a hope less one > 
aud some, perhaps, were meditating a plan of 
reconciliation with th enemy, The curreney 


was almost worth! in one case a cow valued 


at thirty dollars, being barely sufficient to pu 
chase a quart of wine, and in another, the price 
of a farm, taken in continental m mney, sunk to 
some ten dollars in silver It was a dark day 
in the Jerseys, 

At this time Washington spent much time at 
Morristown, and then, as ever, exhibited pe feet 
calmness, There was something une arthly im the 
bearing of the man, something scarcely allied to 


the common infirmities of mankind, Whatever 
were their hopes and fears, the citizens and 
suldiers of this country admired him, To read 
the histories which have been written of Wash 
ington, we should suppose that because he was a 
great, a brave, a sé lf-reliant and self-sustaining 
man, he was able to pursue a course so truly 
magnanimous in those perilous days, 

The anecdote of Washington’s being found fre 
quently in prayer, is related by his chaplain, and 
is associated with Valley Forge ; but this anecdote 
here related throws a most amiable light over h 
character, and shows him to have been a man of 
like passions and sympathies with ourselves, It 
proves that his calm and noble bearing was t! 
offsprin r not of mere human wisdom and bray 
ry, but of reliance on Go 1. 

Tradition states that Washington fi quently 
rode to the pace West of Spring tield, alré uly 
described, for the purpose of reconnoitring the 
country below, and watching the movements of 


the enemy, About the time the last battle at 
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Springfield was fought, one morning he rode 
with some of his staff officers to this place, and 
to 


after reconnoitring, he was observed to go a 


retired place not far distant. He was there seen 
to kneel in a most reverent attitude, and to con 
tinue for some time in prayer. After rising from 
his knees, he seated himself on a rock, and seemed 


lost in thought. His whole appearance indicated 


the troubled feelings which were agitating him. 


ul 


At last he was beard to sing or repé at—tradition 


says he suxg—the whole of the one hundred and 
second Psalm, second part, common metre, Watts’ 
version. They are 80 appropriate to his condi 
tion and feeling, that had Watts been his bosom 
companion, he could not have better suited words 
to recur to 


} : > Latl 
to the occasion. Lest some may fall 


their Hymn Books, I will copy the Psalm « ntire. 


O God, nor hide thy face, 


1. Hear me, 
But answer lest | die; 
Hast thou not built a throne of grace 


Tc 


near when ners 


2. My days are 
Dissolving in the 

My strength is dried; my heart 
And sinking in despair. 





3. My spirits flag like withering grass 
Burnt with excessive heat 
In seeret g oans my minutes pass 
And I forget to eat. 
A A ’ 
A 1 g I 
Che Spa 8 her moa 
Far fr the tents « I 
I sit and grieve 1 
My sou $ ike a wW lerness 
Where beasts of midn ynth 
Where the sad raver her place 
And where the eaming ¢ 
Da a i i LI 1 t ] ng 4 
Dwell in y ed breas 
While sharp reproaches wound mine ear 
Nor giver I 
7. My cup is mingled with my woes 
And tears are my repast ; 
My daily bread like ashes gr 3 
\ pie san I as 
% Sense can all 1Y ea v 
l'os wi vn 
l i " Lrice r y 
I 4 ha ! ¥ 
I « lik f g leaves appear 
A e h 
r shad A 
That ve night. 
10. Bat thou for ever art the same 
O my ete ( 
Ages ne sha \V thy name, 
And spread thy works abroad. 
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11. Th wilt arise and show thy face 
Nor w rd delay 
Beyon nted hour race 
Phat day 
12. He hears his saints, he knows the y 
And by mysterious ways 
Redeems the prisoners doomed to die 
And fills their tongues with praise 


By recurring to the history of the revolution, 


it will be found, that in 1780, Cornwallis was 
Victorious at the South, and the treason of Arnold 
was laying its diabolieal plans at the north. 
Taking these facts into account, the anecdote here 
recorded is one of the finest in the history of ow 
Washington. Let 


Psalm, which was sung by the Father of his 


own our children learn this 
country in the hour of her darkest peril, and 
that it 


human bravery which sustained him, but that 


ever remember that at hour, was not 


his support and courage were drawn then, as at 


other times, from God. 


ANECDOTE OF LADY WASHINGTON, 


In conversing not long since with an aged lady 
of Morris County, I obtained an anecdote con 
cerning Lady Washington, so entertaining and 
] 


admirable, that it will form a good supplement 


to that about her noble husband. 
There was residing in Morris County a Mrs- 


+ 


Troupe, the widow of a half-pay British captain. 
She was a frequent visitor at the house of a Mrs 
_ and on one of these occasions, before she had 


usual compliments, she exclaimed 


‘Well, what de you think, Mrs. T.? I have beer 


passe d the 


to see Lady Washington!” 
“ Then 


tell me all about how you found her ladyship 


“ Have you indeed!” said her friend. 
how she appeared, and what she said.” 

“Well, I will honestly tell you,” replied Mrs 
Troupe, “that I never was so ashamed in all the 
You see, Madame —— 
Madame 


would 


days of my life. "9 and 


Madame ———-, and , and 


self thous ht 


ny 


we visit Lady Washington, 


and as she was said to be so grand a lady, w 
thought we must put on our best bibs and bands 
dressed ourselves in our most elegant 


po 


we 
ruffles and silks, and so were introduced to het 
Jadyship. And don’t you think we found he: 
knitting, and with a speckled (check) apron on f 


1 
mle 


received us very graciously and easily, but 
after the compliments were over, she resumed 
her knitting. There we were without a stitch of 
work, and setting in state, but General Washing 

ton’s lady, with her own hands, was knitting 


stockings for her husband and herself. 











“ And that was not all. In the course of the 
afternoen she took occasion to say, in a manner 
that we could not be offended at, that at this time 
it was very important that American ladies 
should be patterns of industry to their country 
women, because the separation from the mother 
country will dry up the sources whence many of 
We must be- 


come independent, by our determination to do 


our comforts have been derived. 


without what cannot make for ourselves. 


Whilst our husbands and brothers are examples 


we 


of patriotism, we must be patterns of industry.” 


—\ ee 


A SUMMER 


The winds are whispering with the waters, 
There is a soulof melody a a 
The moon, with the fair stars he ,ughters 
Is ning in the gladsome laud 
Their murmured music softly swells 
In spreading circles all arour 
And merrily ring the village be 
Fil ng the valley with waves olf s 
The hills are fused into the sky 
Each h a fading cloudland seems ; 
How quie th 1ises lie 
On Nature’s bosom—fu f dreams? 
A voice is heard among the trees 
Like passion’s whisper—low and dee 
And in the long wild fields the t 
Breathes softly as a child asleep 
The holy queen of even throws 
A silver glory on the sod ; 
And all the universe o’erflows 
With the deep tenderness of G 
hall there be none to bless thee? oh, blessed summer 
even! 
Shall there be none to bless thee ? that givest to our 
sight 
Earth walking in the borrowed robes of heaven, 
Clothing her hills and valleys with delight 
Yea, there are those shal! bless thee well 
Wherever they wander—through field or lane, 
By the bourne side, or down the dell, 
Orankle deep in the wavy grain ; 
Wherever they wander, sweet night of June 


With warm hands clasped and wi 


2 EVENING. 


According to Mrs. Troupe’s story, Lady Wash 
ington gave her visitors some excellent advice, 
the meanwhile adding force to her words by her 
actions. In all this she proved herself more 
worthy to occupy her distinguished position, than 
she could have done by all the graceful and ele 
gant accomplishments even of Josephine. In the 
relations she occupied, her knitting work and 
check apron were queenly ornaments, and we 
may be proud to know that such a woman as 
Martha Washington set such an admirable exam 


ple to her countrywomen ! 


i +-<- e— 


EVENING. 


ftly to one sweet tune, 


t give thee gladsome greeting ? 


A deeper beauty such shall view 


On thy fair face, than others ken, 


Love can create all things anew, 


And give back Paradise to men. 


Oh, blessed summer night !—w vuld that my blessing 


Could glad thee as the moonlight or the dew, 


But y those fresh hearts in splendor dressing 

All things—can give t glory that they view. 
Psalms to thy beanty ild [ever make them? 
Blessings would change t irses whilst I spake them ; 


The flowers of song would wither as they grew 


Only that joy ot fe g and expression, 


Becomes the dowry and the sweet possessior 


ie ish, beau and true, 
God give them joy 1ee, oh, blessed night 
| 
God give ther hee, that through the year 
A thousand sorrows quench not thy delight ; 


As rainbows seen through storms, as smiles through 


tears, 


memory welling freshly up may be 


Thy 


Perennial in their hearts ; then though no more 


Thou canst have power to charm or comfort me 


Though drowning thy sweet songs, I hear the roar 


Uim ghty-v ced waters say ng, ** never more '”’ 


And the whitherless wandering of the wayward sea 


Drifts me away—yet courage, O, my soul! 


Seek out a larger sphere wherein to think, 
In self-destroying consonance, and sink 


The sorrowing unit in the joyful whole 











Turrk can be but one infallible Judge of mo- 
tives. None but ite Maker can see into the se- 
cret springs, and clearly comprehend the motions, 
of the mind. Nevertheless, the “will for the 
deed” is an old understanding among mankind, 
in virtue of that inward life, whose world and 
workings they know to extend so far beyond the 
visible. It is, indeed, the privilege, and, in some 
sense, a necessity, of human reason, to inquire 
after, at least, obvious motives, since the smallest 
acquaintance with character or histgry cannot be 
Thus, 
in the biographies of notable men, in the histories 


formed without taking them into account. 


of nations, and in the gossip which constitutes the 
current history of most neighborhoods, and is re 
lished alike by the denizens of court and hamlet, 
nobody is satisfied with knowing merely what 
was done, for the demand invariably follows of 
Why they did do it? 


sary to legal, and always to moral, justice. It 


That query is often neces- 


must be, so to speak, a most mechanical and sur- 
face life, whose daily doings the beholder can 
fully explain, independent of any reference to in- 
ward feelings, unuttered memories, or concealed 
hopes. How many deeds and whole courses of 
action, chameleon-like, utterly change their com- 
plexions, according to the light of attributed mo 
tives! Through that medium, the patriot of 
one party becomes the heartless and designing 
knave of another ; and the fanatical revolutionists 
of their own generation turn to fearless reformers 
with the next. Many an act,on the details of 
which most historians are agreed, is held up by 
one to the world’s praise, and by another to uni- 
versal censure. Henri Quatre, says the first, con- 
formed to Catholicism rather than continue a civil 
war in his kingdom ; while a second remarks of 
the same monarch, that he sacrificed his faith for 
acrown, When Frederick William of Prussia 
was just at the hottest of that persecution of his 
celebrated son, for which, together with his love 
of tall soldiers, he is best known to the world, 
the grand dispute amongst his favorite guards at 
Potsdam was, whetber the kicks, cuffs, and im- 
prisonments, which the old king bestowed so libe 
rally on his heir apparent, were intended to pre 
vent young Fritz turning an infidel, or arose from 
his father’s fears that he might be a greater man 
than himself! 


apt to differ, probably because there are few on 


On no subject are mankind more 


MOTIVES. 


which observation affords so much inferential, 
and so little direet evidence. 

Approaching the innermost circles of private 
life, we find that the views entertained of motives 
exercise a still greater influence in determining 
our estimation of kindred, friends, or lovers. 

There is a strange difference of opinion existing 
at times between the principals and the specta 
tors of th 
sai ], can penetrate the motives of others in mat 
Yet most people are 


ese particular affairs. Few, it has been 
ters regarding themselves. 
wonderfully sharp-sighted where their neighbors 
are concerned ; and the world—as every one of us 
is apt to call that fraction of society in which we 
live, and move, and have our associations- —though 
generally not over-charitable, is rarely wrong in 
its conclusions, 

There have been friendships that owe d their 
growth solely to showers of flattery, and bitter 
enmities have spontaneously sprung up in the soil 
It was said of Goldsmith, that he could 


never hear a brother poet, or, indeed, any citizen 


of envy. 


of the world of letters, praised, without entertain 
ing a temporary aversion to that individual; and 
a similar effect was always produced by the 
smallest sign of increasing literary consequence 
A report that M—— had been taken particular 
notice of by such a nobleman of those patronizing 
times, or that his works had been admired in 


some segment of the fashionable circle, was suffi- 
cient to make the author of the “Deserted Vil 


lage” find all manner of faults with him and his 


ill time, or his habitual good nature, wiped the 
circumstance out of Goldsmith’s remembrance. 

It was asserted of both the elder and younger 
Scaliger, that they never applauded any scholar 
with all their might, but one who was manifé stly 
inferior to themselves; and of Madame de Main 
tenon, that she never honored any one with her 
special friendship, who was not, in some consider 
able point, beneath her. 


class of characters, in all 


There is still a large 
whose attachments a 
something to despise seems the indispensable in 
gredient. The perpetual triumph of being always 
“king of the company ” 
It confers a kind of dictatorship 
Nothing 
re and be 


has a binding attraction 
for such minds, 
to have the advantage of one’s friends. 


in the amc 





unt of P fron 
friending generally lavished on the most worth 


le 38 


else can exp! 


members of families or societies, an] the 

















half-grudge, half surveillance, which, under the 
covert of mere mouth-honor, often surrounds great 
or successful abilities. 

A strange motive to enmity is illustrated in the 
life of General Loudoun, one of the Scotch Jacob- 
ites, who, on the defeat of his party, entered the 
Austrian service, and rose to the rank of field- 
marshal in the wars of Maria Theresa. He had 
taken the town of Seidlitz from the Prussians. It 
was a great stroke in favor of the empress queen, 


ted with a coronet, 


and might have been rewar 
but, in his haste to sen'l her majesty the intelli- 
gence, Loudoun transiuitted it through her huas- 
band, the Emperor l'rancis, who had a private 
interest in the matter, having long carried on a 
speculation of his own, in victualling not only his 
wife's troops, but those of her Prussian enemy. 
King Maria, as she was styled by her Hungarian 
subjects, had also some special reasons for allow- 
ing him to have neither hand nor voice in her 
concerns—a fact which the marshal had never 
learned, or forgotten ; and her majesty was so in- 
dignant at receiving the news through such a 
channel, that, though she struck a medal to com- 
memorate the taking of Seidlitz, Loudoun was 
rewarded only with her peculiar aversion through- 
out the remaining seventeen years of her reign, 
for which the good wishes of that imperial specu- 
lator in forage and flour afforded but poor conso- 
lation. 

Matrimony would seem to be the result of the 
greatest variety of motives. Goethe said he 
married to attain popular respectability. John 
Wilkes, when suing his wife, who chanced to 
have been an heiress, for the remains of her pro- 
perty, declared that he had wedded at twenty- 
two, solely to please his friends; and Wycherly 
the poet, in his very last days, worshipped and 
endowed with all his worldly goods, as the Eng- 
lish service hath it, a girl whom poverty had 
made unscrupulous, in order to be revenged on 
his relations, 

Princes of old were in the habit of marrying to 
cement treaties, which were generally broken as 
soon after as possible; and simple citizens are 
still addicted to the same method of amending 
their fortunes and families. There was an origi- 
nal motive to double blessedness set forth in the 
advice of a veteran English sportsman, His niece 
was the heiress of broad lands, which happened 
to adjoin an estate belonging toa younger brother 
of the turf; and the senior gentleman, when di 
lating to her on the exploits they had performed 
together by wood and wold, wound up with the 
following sage counsel :—“ Maria, take my advice, 
and marry young Beechwood, and you'll see this 


county hunted in style.’ 
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The numbers who, by their own account, have 
wedded to benefit society, in one shape or an- 
other, would furnish a strong argument against 
the accredited selfishness of mankind, could they 
only be believed. The general good of their 
country was the standing excuse of classic times, 
and philosophers have occasionally reproduced it 
in our own. Most people seem to think some 
apology necessary, but none are so ingenious in 
showing cause why they should enter the holy 
state, as those with whom it is the second experi- 
ment. ‘The pleas of the widowed for casting off 
their weeds are generally prudent, and often sin 
gularly commendable. Domestic policy or pa 
rental affection supply the greater part of them 
and the want of protectors and stepmothers felt 
by families of all sizes is truly marvellous, con- 
sidering the usual consequences of their instal 
ment. 

The Russians have a story of a widow who waa 
inconsolable for her loss, till the spirit of her de 
parted husband appeared, with a request that she 
should marry without delay. But a Catholic 
peasant in the south of Ireland once pleaded a 
still higher motive for his second wedding. The 
bride was of a “ Prodestand” family, and Pat 
averred that he “niver would hive put a ring on 
a woman’s finger after his darlint Rose, if it hadn't 
been to save the soule of that crayther.” 

It is to be admired, as the speakers of old Eng- 
lish would say, for what noble things men will 
give themselves credit in the way of motives, and 
how little resemblance their actions bear to them, 
Doings far more unlikely than those of the widow- 
ed peasant have, according to the actors, origina- 
ted from the purest motives. Montaigne was 
accustomed to tell of a servant belonging to the 
Archbishop of Paris, 


vately selling his master’s best wine, insisted 


who, being detected in pri 


that it was done out of pure love to his grace, lest 
the sight of so large a stock in his cellar might 
tempt him to drink more than was commendable 
for a bishop. 

A guardian care of their neighbors’ well being, 
somewhat similar, is declared by all the disturb 
ers of our d ily paths, Tale-bearers and remark 
ers of every variety have the best interests of 
their friends at heart: and what troublesome 
things some people can do from a sense of duty, 
is a matter of universal experience. Great pub- 
lic criminals, tyrants, and persecutors in old times 
and the abusers of power in all ages, have, espe 
cially in the fall of their authority, laid claim to 
most exalted motives. Patriotism, philanthropy, 
juoted as their in 
spirers, The ill- famed Judge Jeffries said his ju 


and ré ligion itself, have been ( 


dicial crimes were perpetrated to maintain the 
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majesty of the law. Robespierre affirmed that 
he had lived in defence of virtue and his country. 
But perhaps the most charitable interpretation 
that ever man gave to the motives of another, is 
to be found in the funeral sermon of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, and father of George III. The 
preacher, after several judicious remarks on the 
virtues of the royal deceased, concludes, “ That in 
the extreme to which these were carried, they 
appeared like vices; for so great was his genero 
sity, that he ruined half the tradesmen in Lon 
don ; and so extraordinary his condescension, that 
he kept all sorts of bad company.” 

Divines and philosophers have had strong con- 
troversies concerning motives. Some have main- 
tained that the ultimate end or intention was 
Others 


have employed their wisdom to prove that actions 


sufficient to condemn or justify any act. 


and their consequences were alone to be con- 


sidered, without reference to end or motive : 


and, 
between these two extremes, the common sense 
of mankind has generally steered, <A great dis- 
pute on this subject is said to have engaged the 
learned of Alexandria, about the accession of the 
emperor Julian, whom, says a biographer, ‘‘ some 
of his subjects named the Apostate, and some the 
Philosopher.” The 


only the Christian Platonists, for whose numbers 


controversy occupied not 
that city was so celebrated, but also the remnants 
of the Pagan wisdom, then shining its last under 
Yet neither Chris- 


tians nor Pagans could entirely agree with each 


favor of the new emperor, 


other, and such a division of opinion had never 
been heard, even in Alexandria, Things were 
in this state, says the sage tradition, when there 
arrived in the capital of Egypt a Persian, whose 
fame had long preceded him, He had been one 
of the last of the Magi, dwelling at the base of 
Caucasus, till the Parthians laid watse his coun 
try, when he left it, and travelled over the world 
in search of knowledge, and, in both east and west, 
Wise. 


the distinguished stranger fairly within their 


they called him Kosro the Searce was 
gates, when the chiefs of the controversial parties 
determined to hear his opinion on the matter in 
dispute ; and a deputation, consisting of a Chris 
tian bishop, a Jewish rabbi, a Platonist teacher, 


and a priest of Isis, waited on the Persian one 


morning, when he sat in the portico of a long- 
deserted temple, which some forgotten Egyptian 
had built to Time, the instructor. The rabbi and 
The Platonist 


and the bishop were entirely motive men; but in 


the priest were strong for actions. 


the manner of those times, for even philosophy 
has its fashions, the four had agreed that each 
should propose a question to Kosro, as his own 
wisdom dictated. Accordingly, after some pre- 
paratory compliments, touching the extent of his 
fame and travels, the Platonist, who was always 
notable for circumlocution, op en the business by 
inquiring what he considered the chief movers of 
mankind. 

“ Gain and vanity,” replied Kosro. 

“Which is stronger?” interposed the rabbi, in 
whom the faculty of beating about in argument 
was scarce less developed. 

* ite 
worship succeeded the reign of Ormuz, which 


“ Gain was the first,” said the Persian. 
western poets call the golden age, and I know 
not when it was; but, in later ages, vanity has 
become the most powerful, for everywhere [ 
have seen men do that for glory which they 
would not do for gain, and many even sacrifice 
gain to glory, as they think it.” 

‘But, wise Kosro,” demanded the priest, im- 
patient with what he considered a needless di- 
gression, “tell us your opinion—Should men be 
judged by their motives or their actions?” 

“ Motives,” said Kosro, “are the province of 
divine, and actions that of human, judgment. 
5 of the 
them, it is well to take note of the former when 


Nevertheless, because relation between 
they become visible in our light, yet not to 
search too narrowly after them, but take deeds 
for their value; seeing, first, that the inward 
labyrinth is beyond our exploring; secondly, 
that most men act from mingled motives; and, 
thirdly, that if, after the thought of a western 
poet, there were a crystal pane set in each man’s 
bosom, it would mightily change the estimation of 
many.” 


And the 


* Kosro, thou hast seen the truth; man must at 


Christian bishop made answer— 


times perceive, but God alone can judge of, mo 


tives,” 

















Tue Conquest of Peru, by Pizarro, was one of 
the most powerfully exciting of that series of 
acts in the bloody drama which illustrated the 
discovery of the New World. Balboa, Cortes, 
Pizarro, Desoto, have almost a spectral grimness 
in the associations of history, and their names 
stand for types of all that is brilliant in enterprise. 
remorseless in character, and bloody in deeds. 
Pizarro, to whose energy the conquest of Peru and 
the destruction of the interesting race of the In- 
cas is due, was one of the naturally greatest of this 
succession of conquerors. Of low origin, illite- 
rate, and beset by difficulties requiring the force 
of the loftiest genius to overcome, he roze to the 
highest pinnacle of honor and wealth, and added 
to his native country the fame and fortune of one 
of the richest of her American States. 

Our plate introduces to us the first and most 
conspicuous of the victims of his lust of power 
and wrath. Ataliba—or, as his name is usually 
spelled, Atahualpa, became the reigning prince 
of the Incas soon after the advent of Pizarro. 

When the Spaniards first arrived at Peru in the 
year 1526, Huana Capec, the twelfth Inca, ruled 
the country. He was not only a wise ruler, but 
was of a warlike disposition. He had conquered 
the province of Quito, and lived in the capital of 
that country. He seems to have liked the coun- 
try which he had subdued ; for, notwithstanding 
it was the law ofthe empire, that the Incas should 
not marry any but their own relations, who were 
descended from the same ancestor, he had mar- 
ried the daughter of the Prince of Quito, whom he 
had conquered. 

He died in 1529, leaving the kingdom of Quito 
to his eon, Atahualpa, whose mother was the 
princess of that kingdom, whom he had married. 
He left the rest of the kingdom to his eldest son, 
Huascar, whose mother was one of the royal 
race. Though the people respected the memory 
of Huana Capec very much, yet they thought it 
so wrong for him to have married any one but a 
princess of the Sun, that they encouraged the 
elder brother, Huascar, to try to take away from 
his brother, Atahu ilpa, the part of the kingdom 
which his father had left him. But the younger 
brother had at his command a Jarge army, the 


most valuable soldiers in Peru; and with this | 
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he felt so strong, that he refused to obey the or- 
ders to give up his power, which Huascar sent 
him, and marched with his army to attack his 
brother. 

Thus was a civil war begun, in Peru. Atahu- 
alpa, having the best army, defeated his brother. 
He tried to make his title sure, by murdering all 
the children of the Sun, the descendants of Mango 
Capec, whom he could find. He had taken his bro- 
ther Huascar, prisoner; but he did not take away 
his life, because he knew that many of the people 
thought he was the rightful king, and he could 
make Huascar give out such orders as he pleased, 
which the people would obey. Thus did the quar- 
rels of these two brothers open a way for the Span- 
iards tooverrun and subdue the whole of their rich 
and powerfulempire, which they never could have 
done, had the Peruvians continued united, This 

yar was going on, when Pizarro arrived in St. 

Matthew’s Bay. Ifhe had reached the country 
a few years earlier, when Huana Capec, their 
father, had been at the head of the kingdom, that 
prince would undoubtedly have been able, and 
would have been wise enough, to drive the 
Spaniards away. 

The brothers, however, were so much engaged 
in their wicked quarrels, that they did not mind 
the arrival of the Spaniards. Pizarro soon found 
out the state of the country, and resolved to take 
advantage of the disturbed state in which he 
found it. The brothers even invited him to take 
part in their affairs, Huascar, who was a pris- 
oner to his brother, sent to Pizarro, to beg him to 
come and assist him to escape from the power of 
Atahualpa, and recover his rightful rule. Pizarro 
thought this opportunity was too good to be 
neglected. He marched directly forward, without 
waiting for the arrival of more troops from 
Panama. He was obliged to leave some of his 
people at St. Michael, to take care of the new 
town, so that his army was very small, consisting 
of only sixty-two horsemen and one hundred foot- 
soldiers, They advanced toward the town of 
Caxamalea, which was twelve days’ march from 
St. Michael. Atahualpa was encamped at that 
place, with a considerable army. As they ap- 
proached the Peruvian encampment, they were 
met by officers, sent out by Atahualpa, bearing 











presents, and bringing kind messages from the 
Prince. Pizarro replied, that he came from a 
powerful Prince, who would help Atahualpa to 
conquer his enemies. 

The Inca believed this report, and resolved to 
receive the new comers kindly. Pizarro was 
therefore allowed to enter into the heart of the 
country, with his small army. The road passed 
through such narrow and difficult places, that, if 
the Peruvians had been disposed, they might have 
fallen upon the Spaniards, and entirely destroyed 
them. They advanced, however, undisturbed, and 
took possession of a fort, which had been built 
to protect Caxamalca. They received new mes- 
sages of friendship from the Inca, as they ap- 
proached the fort. At Caxamalea, Pizarro took 
possession of a large court, in which was a house 
belonging ‘to the Ineas. Here, he arrayed his 
troops, in a safe order, and, having done this, he 
sent his two brothers to the camp of Atahualpa. 
Ile invited the Prince to visit him, in his quarters, 
that they might talk about the state of the 
country, and see what would be best to do, to 
restore it to peace, 

The brothers were treated with great hospital 
ity. Atahualpa promised to visit Pizarro, the 
next day. The messengers were feasted at ta- 
bles, which were filled with gold and silver ves- 
sels; and the great abundance of gold and silver 
which they saw, exceeded anything which they 
had ever before seen or heard of. 

On their return to Caxamalea, they gave to 
their countrymen such an account of the wealth 
of the Peruvian camp, that Pizarro, notwith 
standing his professions of friendship, resolved to 
seize the monarch, and take possession of his 
treasures. lle remembered bow Cortes had seiz 
ed Montezuma, and he thought that he should 


much more easily conquer the country, if the 


Prince were in his power. The conquerors of 


that time seemed to have no principle of justice 
or honesty ; but thought they were right, to seize 
whatever they could get, and to break the most 
solemn promises, whenever they pleased. 

Pizarro arranged all his army, in the most ad 
vantageous manner to do what he was so wick- 
edly planning. His men were all ordered to 
keep within the square, and not to move, until 
they received his orders. 

At an early hour, Atahualpa began to prepare 
for his visit. As he wished to make the most 
splendid appearance before these strangers, the 
preparations lasteda great while, and the day 
was far advanced, before he was ready to set 
out. And then, that everything might be kept 
in order, he made the procession move so slowly, 


that the Spaniards, impatient for the booty, were 
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afraid he had become suspici mus of them, and 
had concluded not to make the proposed visit. 
Their own guilty hearts probably made them 
think of this. Pizarro sent more messengers 
with friendly speeches, to hasten the unfortunate 
Inca to his doom. At last, he came near. He 
was preceded by four hundred men, all dressed 
alike, to clear the way before him. Then came 
the monarch, sitting on a sort of throne or couch, 
and almost entirely covered with plates of gold 
and silver, which were adorned with precious 
stones. He was also decorated with many col- 
ored plumes. Thus loaded with ornaments, he 
was carried on the shoulders of his principal at- 
tendants. Pehind him, were several of his no- 
bles, carried in the same manner. Bands of sing- 
ers and dancers escorted this procession, and the 
whole plain was covered with troops, amounting 
to more than thirty thousand men. 

As the Inca came near, Valverde, a priest, who 
was the chaplain of the expedition, came out to 
meet him. He showed him a crucifix, and tried 
to tell him about the Christian.religion. He said, 
that the Spaniards had been sent by their master 
a powerful Prince, to turn away the Peruvians 
from the worship of the Sun, to that of the true 
God. He said, that, if Atahualpa would give up 
his old, and believe in this new, religion, the 
Spaniards would protect him ; but that, if he re- 
fused to do so, they would make war upon him. 
This speech was spoken by the priest to an in- 
terpreter, and by him to the Inca. The interpre- 
ter did not understand the language very well, 
and the poor Inca could hardly tell what it all 
meant. 

He answered, however, that he did not under- 
stand the speech very well, but he did not see 
what right a strange priest had to come and 
talk in this way to him ; that he should not leave 
the worship of the Sun, in which he had been 
brought up. He asked Valverde, where he had 
learnt this new religion, of which he spoke. Val- 
verde reached to him the book, containing the 
prayers and service of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which he held in his hand. The Inca turned 
over its leaves, with wonder, and put it up to his 
ear. He then said, “ This is silent, it tells me no 
thing ;” 


g;” and threw it, with scorn, upon the ground 
The priest was shocked at this: he cried out 
“To arms, Christians ; the Word of God is insult- 
ed; you must avenge this profanation on the 
impious dogs ” 

At the sight of this rich and shining procession, 
the men were so eager to seize upon it, that 
Pizarro could hardly make them wait, while the 
priest and the Inca were holding this conference. 


When Pizarro heard the exclamation of the priest, 














he gave the order for his men to attack. They 
rushed at once upon the Peruvians, who were 
entirely unprepared for the cruel action, The 
horsemen, the cannon, and the whole apparatus, 
were so different from what they had ever seen, 
and the attack was so sudden, that they fled on 
every side. Pizarro, at the head of a chosen band, 
rushed forward, to seize the Inca. The men who 
surrounded their Prince tried to cover him with 
their bodies, yet Pizarro succeeded in reaching 
his throne, seized him by the arm, and dragged 
him to the ground, and then carried him, a pris 
oner, to his own quarters. At the sight of this, 
the men fled, with still greater haste, and the 
Spaniards followed them, killing great numbers 
of these poor creatures, who made no resistance. 
The slaughter did not cease until the end of the 
day. Four thousand Peruvians were killed, and 
notone Spaniard. Pizarro had a wound in one of 
his hands, which he received when he was trying 
to seize the Inea. 

The Spaniards seized the gold and silver of the 
Peruvians. The quantity of these metals was 
greater than they could ever have imagined to 
see collected at once. They passed the night in 
the most extravagant joy 

The Inca was at first v« ry sorrowful, at the 
slaughter of his troops, the loss of his treasures, 
and to find himself a prisoner. Pizarro thought 
he could earry on his plans better, if he kept 
possession of the Prince, and he would, on this 
account, have been sorry he should die, Tle 
therefore talked kindly to him, and tried to en 
courage him. 

Atahualpa soon saw that gold was what the 
Spaniards most desired; he therefore told Pi- 
zarro, if he would set him at liberty, he would 


—_ 


cive him as much gold and silveras would cover 


the room where he was confined, to be piled up 
This room was 
twenty-two feet long and sixteen broad. Pizar 


TO promi 


as high as he could reach, 





«1 to give him his liberty, if he would 
do this, and the line was drawn at the pr posed 
height. 

Atahualpa was delighted with the hope of 
getting his liberty. He sent messengers to 


+ 


Cuzco, Quito, and the distant parts of the empire, 
to gather the treasures, which had been heaped 
up to adorn the ten ples of the gods, or the 
pala sof the Incas. Although he wasa pris 
oner, the Peruvians did everything they coul 1, 
to fulfill hisorders Though the em] ire was still 
strong, and al 
the Peruvians feared to mal 
the Spaniards, lest, by so doing, they should put 
the life of the captive Prince in danger. The 


Spaniards, therefore, were able to stay at Caxa- 


le to furnish powerful armies, yet 


e any resistance to 
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malea, without being disturbed at all. Pizarro 
sent out some small bodies of men, into different 
parts of the country, but they found themselves 
everywhere treated with great r spect. 

Almagro arrived, at this time, at St. Michael, 
bringing with him the reinforcement of men, 
for which Pizarro had been so long hoping. If 
this gave joy to Pizarro, it gave no less sorrow 
to the unhappy Inea. He saw that his enemies 
were growing stronger; an 1, as he did not know 
he could not tell how 


many more he might expect. His trouble was 


where they came from, 
increased, by hearing that the ‘ paniards, on th ir 
way to Cuzeo, had been to see his brother Huas 
ear, in the place where he was kept confined. 
Iluasvar had told them hi story, and had prom- 

-d them if they would release him from his 
prison, and restore him to the authority which 
had been 
them a much greater quantity of gold than had 


been pr ymmised by his brother. Atah 1alpa heard 


given him by his father, he would give 


of this proposal of his brother; and, thinking 
that if the Spaniards took his part, he should 
not be so likely to be relieved from his troubles, 
he sent and ordered Huasear to be killed. Tis 
orders were ob Ve d. 

The Indians brought in, every day, to Caxa- 
malea, immense quantitic s of treasure. Ne arly 
the whole of what had been promis od was col 
lected, and Atahualpa told Pizarro, that it was 
only because it took so long to bring it from the 
distant parts of the empire, that it had not all 
arrived, But the soldiers became so impatient, 
when they saw such immense piles of gold, that 
Pizarro found it was impossible to restrain them, 
They took out some curious articles, as presents 
to the Emperor, and then the whole mass was 
melted down. A fifth part was put aside, for 
the Emperor, and a certain portion for the sol- 
diers who had just arrived with Almagro, and 
there then remained one million five hundred 
and twenty-eight pesos for Pizarro and his fol- 
lowers. They divided the treasure, with relig- 
ious ceremonies, calling upon God to witness the 
. ction. By this division, above eight thousand 
pesos, which are said to have been, at that time, 
worth not less than thirty-five thou and and five 
hundred dollars, fell to the share of each horse- 
man, and half that sum to each foot-soldier, 
Pizarro, and the other officers, had shares larger, 
in proportion to the rank they held. 

Though Pizarro had resolved to put his prisoner 
to death, he did not dare to do it, without some 
pretence of justice. He order da court, of which 
Almagro and himself, with two assistants, were 
judges, He kept up all the forms of a trial in 
Spain, and had all the regular officers appointed 
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It was alleged before this court, that Atahualpa 
had deprived his brother of the command of the 
empire, and had put him to death; that he was 
an idolator, and had ordered men to be sacri 
ficed, in worship; that he had several wives; 
that he had wasted the public treasures, which, 
since the country was conquered, belonged to the 
Spaniards; and that he had tried to stir up his 


subjects to fight against the Spaniards, The mock 


] 
trial ended, by pronouncing Atahualpa guilty, and 


condemning him to be burned alive. 


Atahualpa 


THE REV. 


BY HB N. GE 


Dr. Beman was called to the pastoral charge 
of the First Presbyterian Church, of the city of 
Troy, some twenty-eight years since, and has 
occupied that position during all that period, and 
still does, with distinguished ability, eminent 
success, and marked usefulness. He isa graduate 
of Middlebury College, and left that institution 
with the highest reputation for ripe scholarship ; 
and very few men in this country possess, in so 
high a degree, the elements to entitle them to 
fill so broad a 


distinguished divine. 


space in the publie eve, as this 


he possesses one of 


intellects, that 


Dr. B. is no ordinary man ; 
those rare and commanding 
searcely can fail of marking the age in which 
they live, and of leaving the impress of their 
greatness upon it. He is one of those master 
spirits, that are not « mpelled to follow the 
beaten track of knowledge, and have not the 
firmness, the originality of thought, and courage, 
ta explore anv new and trackless course, but is 
one who has the energy, the independent daring, 
and the intellectual power to strike out a way of 
his own, if he believed the old track led to error 
of opinion, or of doctrine, and the ability to vin- 
dicate and maintain that way against a world of 
but, 


polemics in arms; instead of seeking en- 


larged fame, and “the bubble reputation,” by 
ambitious aspirations in his profession, through 
the agency of those busy, bustling efforts that 


many minds, of altogether smaller 


characterize 
calibre, he has contented himself to remain in his 
present quiet position, and give the powers of 


his great mind, with all it rich and varied stores 


BR. 8. &. 
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tried to escape his fate: he begged that he might 
be sent to Spain, to be tried by a king, who 
would have some pity on his misfortunes. But 
He hurried the unhappy 
Valverde, the priest, 
He told him, if he 
would become a Christian, his death should be 
The dread of being burn- 


ed to death made the Prince consent to be bap- 


Pizarro knew no pity. 
monarch to his execution. 


pretended to console him. 
made a less cruel one. 


tized, and he was strangled, instead of being 


burned alive. 
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of learning, and knowledge, and deep reflection, 
to his church and people, and to fill a space quite 
too contracted for his own fame and merits, as a 
profoundly learned, eloquent, and able theo 
logian. 

Dr. B.’s intellectual greatness is highly and 
fully appreciated by those who well know him, 
but not to the broad extent he so richly deserves ; 
and for no other reason than the fact, that he has 
not been ambitious of blazoning it abroad, and 
keeping himself before the public eye as a newly 
discovered “bright particular star,” but has filled 
his place in his church, and confined his effort 
He has 


intellectual 


mostly to that sphere. not, as many 


minds far his inferior in strength 
have done, published every effort of their minds, 
and seattered them broadeast through the land, 
to woo and win fame and distinction, if not by 
the quality, at least by their quantity. It is rare 
he eonsents to the publication of the production 
of his mind ; and when he does, you may be sure 
he will not be ashamed to meet it anywhere ; and 
hence a knowledge of his intellectual greatness 
is mostly confined to the restricted circle of his 
hearers, and his fame necessarily less broad and 
expansive than a different course would have 
given it. 

Dr. B. possesses a mind of expansive and com- 
prehensive compass, and an intellect of great and 
commanding power, and one that is capable of 
mastering any subject, and overcoming al] oppos 
ing obstacles, and reaching the truth he aims at, 
the subtilties of the 


against all schoolmen and 


sophists that Jay across his pathway ; he finds no 
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mists and darkness to obscure his progress after 
truth, that he cannot penetrate, and discover ite 
light amid sorrounding murkiness. 

He is a man of great energy and decision of 
character, equal to any and every emergency, 
and is not one who shrinks from danger and dif- 
ficulty, or succumbs to popular error, for the 
want of courage, ability, and firmness to meet 
and combat it. 

As a theologian, be is profoundly learned—as 
a writer, clear, perspicuous and strong—as a rea- 
soner, powerful, logical and resistless—as an 
orator, cool, collected, commanding and attrac- 
tive—his language is always the best, and classic- 
ally pure, and admirably adapted to convey the 
idea he wishes to impress upon his hearers—he 
studies no ornament, nor has he any oceasion to 
dress up his efforts with dazzling and fanciful 
drapery, to hide the weakness of thought, for 
thought, deep thought, is the animating soul of 
all his mental efforts; and he moves directly for- 
ward, with a giant’s tread, to the principle or 
proposition he wishes to demonstrate, with a 
chain of logical deduction that leads captive his 
hearers, and is almost certain of producing the 


conviction he aims at. 





* The judgment and the passions at a stroke 
Convin and moves; repels 1 wondrous force 
Che skey rebel reason ; and informs 
he meanest intellect with instant ght 


Ilis manner in the pulpit, as a sermonizer, is 


and dignified. 


: lemn, Impressive, 
‘ At ur , With meek and all ] ace 
His ks adorn the venerable piace 
Truth f i his lips prevails with double sway, 
And ho come to se remain to pray. 


. has long held the Pre sidency of “The 
Rensselaer Institute,” in the city of Troy, an insti- 
tute that stands high, and ranks among the best 
schools of learning in the country, fora thorough 
lge in the useful branches of 
to its President to say, that 


practical knowle 
It 


is distinguished reputation for learning has con 


is due 


science, 


| 
tributed greatly in giving it character, and his 


active and energetic exertions in making it 


useful, 

Dr. B. annually deliversa course of lk ectures on 
iterature, cthies, and other branches of science, 
fur which he will not receive any remuneration ; 
all he desires is to see it flourish, and is amply 


paid, in his estimation, in a consciousness that its 


advantages are felt and realized, in the number 


f well educated scholars that yearly graduate, 
and go out to diffuse the light of knowledge and | 


the blessings of a sound education among the | 


——- 
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He 


education, 


people. is devoted friend and patron of 


a 


oceasion 


j 


4 


the 


sermon to unbend himself anx 


He once a year avails himself of 


of a thanksgiving 


level the “ dread artillery” of his mind against 
what he deems publie errors and prevailing 


vices, and flings the whole power of his gigantic 


intellect into a discourse ; and on these oecasions 


his house is sure to be crowded, ex] etil va rich 


treat, and he does not disappoint expectation ; 
and wo betide the government, its officers, its 
measures, or prevailing vices; if he assails then 


It 


is then that he feels at home and untrammelled 


they are sure to meet non erey at his hands 


and he lets his genius loose, to wanton over the 


acts, policy, and measures he dislikes, and the 


vices he abhors; then it is that the keenness of 
his withering sareasms is felt, and his stinging 
wit strikes to the quick. 


promises with wrongs, errors, or measures he 


He enters into no com 


condemns, but assails them with a bold and fear 
less severity, and a biting and scorching inve 
tive, that draws blood and blisters its agents and 
actors. It is only on occasions like this that he 
feels a freedom to indulge in the largest liberty, 
merciless 


the 


and to eut and flog his victims with a 


} 


ness that makes them writhe under tertur 


ings of his inflictions, 
It is not alone as a theologian that 


he 


mind 


is dis 


tinguished; his active and vigorous has 


ranged through the whole circle of the sciences 
He is well posted up in all the measures of gov 
ernment, its domestic as well as its foreign policy, 
and is at home on all subjects. Is it political eco 


nomy? He is not a stranger to its prin iples. Is 


itlaw? He is familiar with Blackstone. Is it 
medicine or surgery? He has studied its best 
authors. Is it philosophy ? = Jle is at home in its 


sublime discoveries. Is ita question of national 


policy ? 


* Hear him del 


ale commonwea A1airs, 
You would say, it had been a n-all | study 
Turn him to any cause pol 
The gordian knot the wi s¢ 


Familiar as his garter 


Transfer him from the pulpit he has so long 
adorned and dignified, to the halls of the nation 
al legislature, and he would be there with his 
armor on, and fully armed for the conilict with 


statesmen, and 


iuip, . 


the ablest of its champions and 
“all soldie: 


“mere prattle without practice.” 


would be found a foeman not 

Dr. L. belongs to the Du ight and Webster class 
of minds, and, like those great me i, would be 
found a fortress, against which a smal! artillery 


would aim its feeble shots in vain, nothing short 








of a whole park of heavy ordnance could shake 
Like the 


latter able statesman, he r quires a powe rful onset 


its walls and impregnable defences, 
to bring him out, and put him upon his highest 
mettle; then the ciant energies of his mind will 
be developed, 
all streneth and 


blows felt by the for 


and his great power exhibited in 


mastery, and his hereulean 


its 
man who provoked them. 

Dr. 5. is emphatically a great man, and an or- 
h of which he is “so bright 


elh,¢+ 7? 
Fill. 


nament to the chur 


and shining a li 


If ambition for political 
distinction had been “his ruling passion,” and 
he had launched his yn that stor 
he could not have failed, by his 
lect and ac to 
the highest honors in t 
‘touched the highest 
at, and been 

it, too, without the aid of those 


» 86 
vans and miserable shif 


} es J 
bark Uy ny sea, 
i “ 


own command- 


+ 


have risen to 


juirer 


ing intel ents, 


: gift of his country, and 


point” his ambition had 


aimed “the observed of all ob- 


servers, and 


petty m« s, that some little 


the ‘ 


minds resort to, “to b thing they are not. 


O Win success and sex 


fe has all the elem ure 


distinction in that career, and stand up a giant 


fivure among the towering great men of the na- 


ee 
osition ; 


tion, and is entitled to oc Ipy that lofty | 
» the distine- 


and would have had some elaim t 


} 


tion that has been so 


ly, if not i npl su ly, award “d to Mr. W ebst c. OF 


“the godlil 


like 
Dr. L., howey ferred an office ] honot 

able in the world , but one clustering with 

brighter aud richer rs in another and | 





the emp I s of earth’s ba 
hi to that « i of lor ] p J I 
~ ] } ‘ 
he rital res 1 I ( ho { I ] 


nobl- destiny, won im] le renow 
the champion of the 88, aren 1 that earth can 
not give or take a hat i rruptibl 


defiled, and fadeth not away,” and that the rust 


of this world cannot tarnish. 








And who dare . 
he did not choose wisely ? 

In the General Assembly of he Py by t ur 
in Philadelphia, in 1837, that resulted in the di- 
vision and excision of a large number of ch 
and sixty thousand communi from the a 
sembly, Dr. Bema V 1d leg { from 
chureh, and was the leading champion of t 


sUy and inappropriate- 
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New School in that body, and came in conflict 
with the ablest of the old school leaders, and to 
him was assigned the post of honor, as well as of 
danger, to lead the onset—a position he sustained 





with distinguished and signally pre-eminent 
ability, as has been awarded him, not by his de- 
voted and faithful followers alone, but by some 
of the ablest and best judges in this country, who 
were present at this war of ecclesiastical giants, 
as indifferent spectators, 

A distinguished member of Congress from our 
State, himself a good judge of forensic talent, was 
present ; 


of that great 


and in giving an account to the writer 
conflict, remarked, “that he had 
listened to the greatest orators of the nation, in 
and Jilouse —to Webster, Clay, 
a host of others, 
did he 
one made by Dr. Beman, to whom 
He 


greatest orators it 


the Senate 
Wright, and 


' in their ablest 


efforts, and never witness an effort that 


came u 


» to the 
at tin 


up to th e he was an entire stranger,” 


| } 
pronounced him one of the 
had 


pressed hard, said he 


been his lot listen 


to the 


ever 
writer, 


" . ; ae 
out of the conflict, though not i] agains 


successi 
organized superior numbers, yet most triumph- 
antly victorious in the power and weight of the 
argument 


[t is no more than simple justice to say, that 


Dr. Berman stands at the head of the cle: in 
the city of Troy, if not of the State and natior : 


and although, from social and church partiality, 





might disp this position, but put the 
question to the unbiassed suffrages of the people 
i i i 
of his] without distinction of sect or part) 
14] Be ak ee ee 
Ll the verdict would vindicate his claim to that 
] { } tion, | rity most de« ( 
I 
Dr. LB I i by his church and peoy 
and hig! | 1 by lenominations in 
t] ! ell as by the citizens generally. The 
eity | ] p yud of 1 sessing such a master 


The writer of this imperfect sketel not of 
}) B.'s « reh, but of another and differ 
rder 1 therefore he i speak of him witl 
rut sectarian prejudice or social partiality, and do 
I 1 that } tice h 0 1 ily meri witho i 
misguided judgment, or under influer » wiy 
} mpr pel bias t » his niol 

















A 





The sultry air scarce moves the summmer leaves ; 
The clouds piled up on high, in rugged range 
And blackened front, wall up the western sky’; 


ise nea 


Che fields athirst and parched with inte 
‘That long since drank the rivulet all dry, 
Look dead and make the husbandman feel sad ; 


The Indian corn rolls up its spires to die, 





And drooping hangs its tapering tassels | 


Che herds | 





ive huddled close beneath the shade 





Of tower or tree or fence or craggy cliff ; 


And man, with thirst that spurns to be allaye 





Finds not a nook for wonted rest and ease. 

The night comes on, and darkness thickens round— 
A time when torrid sunbeams cease to dart, 

And make the fainting plants and flowers to curl, 
And wither on the arid tracts of earth 


The heated atmosphere begins to move 


} 


[he clouds, upheaved, in dark disorder rol] 


Athwart the heaven—presage of coming shower 





g’s lurid flash 


ra 


But see—the zigzag lightni 


Gleams forth and shines along the dark expanse, 


Still streaked and tinged with sunset’s golden light. 


t 


The wild winds bustle round, and rage and roar, 


TILE 








bar vift and fleet 
peed of thought in his flying feet 
eyes are large, and full of fi 
s | n with royal ire 
his ears at the lightest ind, 
Snuffs the air, and pawsthe ground, 
And champs his bit with a foamy mouth 
Looking away to the fiery South! 


SUMMER 


SKETCH. 


i} 
br 


\ 


ow oe 


While on their wings the storm-cloud comes apace 
And curtains all things o’er with veil of night. 
Now hark ! 


Surcharged with fire, the 


a sound is heard among the clouds 


awful thunder’s voice 


f 


Reverberating through their changeful forms 


The rain hath come! I hear the rattling dr ps 


As on my roof they fall, and down the eaves 


Descend in torrent flow—a gladsome sound! 
Mark how the flash lights up the darkened air, 
And brings to view the fields, the scattered t . 
And all that in the open day appea 

How sudden Night's obscuring veil again 
Enwraps and hides the land “ape from my rht, 


In thicker darkness, till anot! 





Bursts forth, illuming but a moment’ m 
The rain is o'er; the pluvial visitant 

Hath sped away on errand merciful, 

To water and refresh the lands abroad 

A bland and cooling breeze hath risen up, 

Chat gently fans and soothes my fevered brow 

The sky all studded thick with stars appea: 

The pathway of the Storm-Cloud’s dreadful power, 


And seat of gods, as olden fable tells. 


ARAB STEED. 


T 


I leap on hi back without saddle or rein ; 


One paton his neck, one hand in his mane, 
We're off to the desert so brave and grand, 
Outspeeding the pillars of rolling sand. 


In dust the drivers and camels fall, 


and buries all, 


4“ 


ly like light, 


And the Simoom covers 
But away in its van we 


Where the groves are en and the fountains b: 


+--+ eecemeens 


THE WORLD IS FULL OF BEAUTY. 


There $a voice Wi h nme, 


And ‘tis so sweet a voice, 
That its suft lispings win me 

Fill tears start to mine eyes 
Deep from my soul it springeth, 
Like hidden melody ; 


And evermore it singeth 


Thi ng of songs to me 
This world is full of beauty 

As other worlds above ; 
And if we did our duty, 

It might be fuil of love 


Were truth an utter’d language 


Angels might talk with men, 





And God-illumined earth should see 
rhe goiden age again ; 


For the leaf-tong ies of the forest 


Che flower-lips of the sod 
The birds that hymn their raptures 


Into the ear of God 


And the sweet wind that bringeth 


[le music of the sea, 
Have each a voice that igeth 
This song of songs to me 
- This w rid is full ily 

As other worids above ,; 


And il we 


' f ‘ } 
It might be full of love 








READING FOR 


rding to a recent sur- 


e the | 


argest in the world 


ve some ¢ I then ¢ 1€a5 
Washington Irving said, on 
but 


1 in beauty those of his own 


that he saw one lake in 


native 
Ar 
New 


hana, 


} 


the « t f lak 


York, that 


situated in the interio 


ands pre-eminent. It 


juestionably as fine a sheet of water as can be founc 


any part 
Len 


semblan 


lake is Ol the same size as 
Lake and bears many points of 


re- 
ry of Leman is more bold and 
if 


f 
8 ol 


rug more quiet and beautiful. 
waters the snowy summit 
point of 


meads, and 


ts g 


assy 

apes ol 
up 
Indeed 
upon 


himseil 


lands 


in beauty n 


y upon Cayuga. 


ol the sunse 


lake are 
the rv rs, and stretches off into t 


the sun lays 
n in he distance 
for miles, 


fire, as if to bathe before retir 
f£olng 
ws of 1, crimson, and 


d purple come floating over 


ne 


to rest. down, successive 


shado 


the waves m a fairy land. Sometimes the 


traces of his 1 ing are reflected from the gor- 


geous clouds pile 
ence, and seem i 


gold. And 


passing grand and 


ach other in beautiful magnifi- 
aters like islands of float 
the 8; Sometimes it 


is 


metimes it 1s inumitat 


beautiful. 

The v 
Indeed 
lage than 


illages are in keeping with the lake 


tself. m seen a more beautiful vi 
tha f Aurora ated about midway 


Cayuga B > al L It is @ | gem 
walks and 


with flowers ; beautiful summer-house 


sultivated t ts snow-white 


touses of stru . its 
pill 
and embowered 


stately mansions 


rinthian a} y situated upon an 


2ry, and its chaste, beautif 


hurch, with a well oned spire, rising up am and 
above the surrounding tr present 


eauty, and evince ; h state of ¢ 


a picture ol 


ultivation and refine- 
ment 

Aur 
Y ork. 


Auburn 


am 


ra is villages in Western 
It was « a place when Syracuse and 


Its academy is one ot 
the kind 
w Spaper 


ette, which received « 


were Q ‘ f t tate 


he oldest end 1 insti I f in the State, 


and more than was issued from 
wus place, called te 


an extensive ci 
om the great th 
purse de v id 

jarger towns, pres¢ 


men who are fond of trang 


for an insti 


nts, in part at least, 


h Cayuga Academy has s 
rt, whether we n 


ts fine e pre 
8 fine lake ] 


THE FAMILY. 


Our Portrait.—We present a fine head of the Rev. 


Dr. 

Potts, the eloquent and accomplished pastor of the Presby- 
I 7 nfident of 

The curi- 
osity to witness the features of men, with whose names we 


terian Church on Ur r Place, New York, ¢ 
1ts Y 


pleasing his numerous friends and admirers. 
may be familiar, is one which it is both right 
gratify, 


and useful to 


The present forms one of a series of portraits we 
have in preparation of some 
In 


mpanied by some article from 
represented, 


of tf 


most 


1e most eminent living 
they will be 
ft 


ol 


divines of this country. instances 


ace the pen the person 


The Boston Shakspeare.—One of the most elegant, as 


as practically valuable and tasteful ed 
poet of poet 


tions of the 


Ss, ON Many accounts, and y degrees, is 
ied from the Boston house of Sampson & 


0. Its claim to public favor consist ind best, its 
admirable typography. 


portioned 


A large, clear type on a well pro- 
beautifully clear paper, 
reader's eye as to a speciesoi intellectualt 


page, and invites the 


inquet not often 
is a good 
elligent perusal of 


yed in American-made books so essential 


ny toan agreeabie or even int 


a work, that it may be reg as an excellence 
which no outward embellishments, tudes of pic- 


tures, or curious amount of annotatli om pensate 


for. In this respect we know of no edit of Shakspeare 


yuntry at all comparable with thi Its embellish- 


ments have the praise of being ice unt and in fine 


taste and keeping. They are finely ex av- 


ings on steel, comprising the copies al portraits 


of the most conspicuous of Shakspeare’s characters, from 


the pencils of some of the most eminent s who have 


tried their hand in this invi xecuted 


with grace, and form ginative 


portraits. The Notes are brief sufficiently 


full for the reader’s benefit, a « ion of the 


text, and a proper 


the page 


more properly bel 


knowledge of without en- 
cumbering lore which 


gy. They 
om the best cr ns, 1 em- 


ant 


learning stentatious 
we are very rpasses in 
es which we deei itial to a good 


ave ever 
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A GREEN 


Terri 
or power of men can avoid, 


are two events before us, which no skill 
They are old age 
and death. All of us are advancing towards 
them by a steady and irresistible progress. By 
night and by day, we are traveling on through the 
successive stages of life; nor can we stop a single 
moment on the road that is conducting us and all 
mankind down the scale of years, to the affecting 
termination of our earthly being in the grave und 
eternity. 

We may indeed be cut off in the midst of our 
days, and thus be snatched away from the infir 
mities and trials of declining years; but if life is 
spared, we shall all very soon reach the period of 
old age; and when arrived at that period, the 
next step brings us to death and the house ap 
pointed for all the living. 

But though these be 


much may be done to mitigate or remove the 


events cannot avoided, 


evils connected with them, and to render ourselves 
useful and happy even down to old age and 
Plants and trees are necessarily de 


prived 


of their fruitfulness by age, and are left to decay, 


death. 


or are cut down as useless encumbrances of the 


grow, come to maturity, decay, and die. The 


ground. same is true of animals. They 


same also is true of multitudes of men, who, more 
resembling vegetables or animals than rational 
beings, live only for the present moment; and 
having spent their little hour of being and enjoy 
ment in this passing scene, decay like the leaves 
of autumn, and fall, soon to be forgotten, as if 
they had never been. 

But it need not be so with u There is such 


a thing as bringing forth fruit in old age. There are 
— 


those who are like the palm-tree, that is always 


green— to the cedars of Lebanon, that are always 


fiourishing ; they are said to be planted in the 
house of the Lord, and, as a consequence, they 


flourish in the courts of God. Nature may decay, 
but grace thrives still, putting forth fresh blos 
soms and bearing fruits even amid the storms 
and frosts of the winter of life. 

The beauty, the dignity, and the happiness of 
a fruitful old age should make the attainment 
of it an object of the warmest desire and the 
most unwearied exertion to every living man. 
There is not a more interesting object on earth 
than an old disciple, who has been bringing 
forth fruit to the glory of his Saviour during a 


OLD AGE. 


long life, and who, when about to be removed 


to a purer and brighter clime, is still seen putting 
forth fresh blossoms and bearing fruits of right- 
eousness, 

He stands forth as a monument of the loving 
kindness and faithfulness of God—of the excel- 
lence and worth of religion; reflecting in his own 
bright virtues the image of his Redeemer, giving 
evidence in his life to all around, that he is an 
heir of heaven, and guiding, by his example, his 
fellow-travelers in the way to the paradise above. 
His hoary head is a crown of glory, being found 
i he As 
nearer the world of light, his countenance gathers 
3, as did that of Moses when he had 


been conversing with God on the Mount 


in t way of righteousness, he draws 


brightnes 
and 
though his earthly comforts may be torn from 
him by the rude hand of time or the rough blasts 


of adversity, his all-sufficient, his ever-abiding 


happiness still remains. He still stands, like the 


glory of the forest, stript indeed of his summer 
but dise 


vering more clearly to every 


seye his solid strength and substantial 
texture. brethren, to 


How charming, my see 


grace thrive when nature decays ; the mind soar 


when the body bows ; the venerable saint waiting 


g, 
like good old Simeon, for his departure ; or, like 
Paul, the aged, uttering, with tremulous but 


affecting accents, the language of holy confidence 


— “lam now ready to be offered, and the time 


of my departure is at hand. I have fought a 
good fight; L have finished my course; I have 


kept the fuith : 


crown of 


henceforth there is laid up for 
Lord 


appear 


me a righteousness, which the 


the ricliteous Judge, shall give meat bi 


ing.” , ec yared with such a sight, how does 


all the pride of greatness, all the 


pageantry of earth, sink into insignificance and 


pomp and 


nothing ! How is God pv lorified ; how is religion 


honored ; how are the faith and the hopes of 
surviving Christians strengthened and confirmed 
by such a life, by such a death of an aged ser 
vant of Christ! 

1) 


flection of such an one on the past; how del 


y 
How consoling must be the re 
eht 
ful his meditations on the present ; how cheering, 
how glorious his anticipations of the future! 
When he looks back and remembers the way on 
which the Lord his God has led him, how many 
refreshing recollections will be called to mind, 


how many seasons of communion with God ; bow 








VANITY OF 


THE 


many tokens of his loving-kindness and tender 
mercy ; how many days and years of pious ser 
vice performed for his divine Master and the 
happiness of his fellow-men! All these come 
home as a reviving cordial to his spirit, now that 
he is retiring from the field of action, laden with 
the honors of victory, and about to receive the 
plaudits of the great Lord whom he has served. 
God, his almighty Saviour and friend, comes forth 
to sustain him by his gracious presence, now 
when heart and flesh are failing; and while he 


5? 


feels underneath him the everlasting arms, and 
daily refreshes his spirit at those living fountains 
that are provided for pilgrims in this dry and 
thirsty land, the prospects that open before him 
him 


of heavenly blessedness fill 


¥ 


speakable and full of glory—his journey almost 


with joy un- 
ended ; his trials almost over ; heaven just at 
hand ; himself ripe for glory, and about to take 
possession of the promised inheritance, to become 
a pillar in the temple of God, to go no more out 
and a heavenly light cheers 


for ever. He dies ; 


his departing moments. His friends look on, as 


he takes his upward flight, and are quickened 


HUMAN THIN‘ 


Sf. 


and comforted by the remembrance of his virtues, 
by the sight of his triumphs, by the assurance 
that he is gone to be eternally present with the 
Lord, 

Such is the dignity, such the happiness of a 
green old age. Having borne the heat and bur 
den of the day as faithful servants of Christ, they 
are privileged to retire from the field of action, 
bearing the honors of victory, and rejoicing in 
Death has to them lost 


They are 


hope of eternal glory. 
its sting, and the grave its terrors 
ripe for the last change, and are ripe for heaven 
As they come to the evening of their days, laden 
with the fruits of righteousness, God comes forth 
to acknowledge them as his own; he pours 
around them the refreshings of his presence ; gives 
them foretastes of the promised rest, now so near 
at hand, and enables them to sing, as they ente~ 
the dark valley—The Lord is my shepherd; I 
shall not want ; I know in whom I have believed; 
O to be able to 


meet death in such a frame ; how sustaining to 


Iam ina strait betwixt two. 


the soul, how honorable to religion, how glorify 


ing to the God of salvation’ 


st © —~ © > ee 


THE VANITY OF 


Alias! that earthly cares sh 


The scatter’d blessing far 


Which God himself hath given— 
That mar er r 1 hold con 
And darke r ’ t h ngit 

Phe very lig f heaven 
What the vain glitter of an he 
Phe masquerade of borrow’d power 

Ur ali tha é hmay cia 
Can mortal t m ever f 
Unmix’d with } ire 

With the « al f e? 


but gh gra 
i i 
The glare bea 1at rise 
Beneath s er es 
Re € 
- 
Wi € ly Va es @ pa 
O may my ry s a 
' 
Les @ itse G 
Nor fame nor praise intrude to break 
A ripple on the tranquil lake 
Of le in that abode 
Where rol! th es of human pra 
The sound and rot: 
he sound a stir passing days, 


Unseen, unfelt, unknown 


HUMAN THINGS. 


Unheard amid th’ eternal hymn 

Where rising clouds of incense dim 
I'he ev isting n 

In var vain my longing eye 

Doth watch all day the summer sky 


Some form all strange to see; 


For sights and scenes eye hath not seen, 
For path where foot hath never been 
I*|l search the troubled sea 


Or follow in the tempest’s path 
Or f w anything that hath 
some rage in its career ; 
Or wait me till the sullen tomb 
mes at last the very wom! 
Of dreams and spectres drear 
1et through the shades death sha 3 
rh’ eternal lights of Paradise 
Upon my weary gaze ; 
And scenes which pen never traced 
A me y which never graced 
I'he pomp of human ways 
And flowers all beautiful will grow, 
And summer winds will o’er me 


The air I will not breathe; 


They'll linger near me when I’m dead 
They’ll bind upon my lowly head 
The unforbidden wreath 








TWO STORIES 


ii.—fTHAE WwW 


“Once ina far country, for which you might 
search all the geographies of the world in vaim 
there lived a poor woman who had a little daugh- 
ter named Agnes. That she was poor, and had 
a child, was by no means wonderful, for poor 
people are common to all parts of the earth ; and 
so, for the matter of that are children too, for 
which the good God cannot be enough thanked. — 

But this poor woman and child were not al- 
together like the thousands who surrounded her, 
as I shall show you in the course of my little 
story. For the mother was exceeding goodly, 
and the child was exceeding fair ; and goodly too, 
Not that children can- 


not be as good, ay, and better than most grown 


as far as a child could be. 


people, but in that country they were very bad 
and ignorant. 

It is true that there were schools and aca- 
demies there, and great colleges time-honored 
and world-renowned; but somehow or other the 
people were no better, but on the contrary rather 
Whether they 


neglected good, or good neglected them, is not 


worse for all these blessings. 
for us to inquire now, but certain it is that the 
greater part of them grew up in ignorance and 
vice. Now they need not have grown up in vice 
unless they had preferred it to virtue, though they 
could hardly have escaped a life of ignorance. 
There were many priests there to teach them the 
folly of sin in this world, and its eternal punish- 
They were very energetic in 
but in spite of 


ment in the next. 
picturing the misery of sinners; 
all they could say and do, they preached to thin 
and careless congregations, in consequence of 
which many of their salaries were unpaid from 
one year’s end to another. 

Most of the men spent their Sabbaths in bull- 
baiting and dog-fighting ; most of the women in 
gadding from house to house with budgets of 
scandal, while the children ran off to the woods 
to snare birds and gather berries, and oftentimes 
to fight out a match made up the day before. 
Black eyes were by no means uncommon, with a 
plenty more in perspective when those were 
healed. 

This was the life of the mass of people, though 
Iam happy to say there were many exceptions 


HITE L 





FOR THE FIRE-SIDE. 


AMB. 


STODDARD 


in men, women, and children, who went to the 
chapel, as all good Uhristians should, and lived 
up to the precepts of the Good Book, as all good 
Christians do; among whom was the mother and 
child that I began to tell you about. 

And not only did the good woman go to church 
on the Sabbath, and on all the appointed holidays 
and feasts, but she endeavored to make her lifea 
But the child: 


because she was ofa tender age, could not al- 


perpetual sabbath unto the Lord. 


ways accompany her; nor understand why she 
must always clasp her hands, and kneel down in 
the pew, when the vicar did the same in his lit- 
tle pulpit. But she was a good child for all that, 
as the story will show, and loved her mother 
with an exceeding love. 

When she was about three years of age, her 
mother died. Her death however was by nomeans 
The oaly wonder was that she had 
lived so long, she was so thin and sickly. Her hus- 
band had been dead a little over a year. He 
left her nothing but his child and poverty, a 


unexpected. 


common legacy among the poorer sort of people 
After his death, she toiled late 
Many a 


in that country. 
and early to maintain herself and babe. 
dawn she rose before the sun, and the sun arose 
there very early. Many a night she saw the 
moon set, and it sets very late at certain seasons 
of the year; but her labors were never done: the 
labors of the poor never are until Death comes 
When Death came to her, she rested from her 
work, and her work followed her. 

It wasa fine day in spring when they buried her. 
The fresh green earth was full of dew; the soft 
blue sky without a cloud. It was aday to make 
one certain of immortality. Few and unconcerned 
were those who bore her to the grave; they 
would rather have gone to a merry-making; 
were neighbors and nothing more: the dead 
woman left no friends, or relatives, only her 
child. 

When they reached the churchyard, they found 
the old sexton beside the grave, leaning on his 
spade, ready to fill it again at the shortest notice. 
The vicar put on his bands, and read the funeral 
service. “ Dust to dust—ashes to ashes, but the 
spirit to God who gave it.” The coffin was low 








126 
ered into its narrow house and the earth thrown 
upon it, while the minister of Christ exhorted the 
people around. 

Little Agnes being left to herself by those 
who had charge of her, strayed down the winding 


paths, and was soon hidden among the grave- 


stones, which were very thick, for the dead of 


ages were buried in that little churchyard. At 
first she wondered why she had been brought 
there, but the sky was so blueabove her, and the 
earth so beautitul around, that she soon forgot it. 
The shadow of Death, which falls heavily on the 
hearts of men, passes like a light mist over the 
soul of a child. 

Large butterflies with crimson and golden wings 
were flying to and fro in the air, and the wild 
bee pursued its honey-making in the buttercups. 
She sat down in the long grass, and began to 
weave the blue violets, as she had seen the bas 
Not a month be- 
fore, a little girl of her own age was laid with 


ket maker weave his rushes. 


many tears in the mound at her feet ; but the 
dew hung there as brightly as in the deep mea 
dows and the sunshine filled the place like the 
smile of God. Natu 


the dead whom she has gathered to her bosom 


re mourns not like man for 


in peace. 


By and by little Agnes began to grow drowsy, 


and in spite of all she could do to keep awake, 
she found her eyes closing and her head nodding 
on her breast: so she repeate 1 the prayer that 
her good mother had taught her to say before 
going to bed, and committed herself to the care 
of her Heavenly Father, and ina moment was 
fast asleep, and walking in a dream with the 
Angels. 

In the meantime the good vicar, having finished 
his exhortation, and the people having departed, 
began to wonder at her absence, and search for 
her down the path which he remembered to have 
seen her take. Looking right and left among the 
grave-stones, and calling “ Agnes,” with a sweet 
low voice, he came to the spot where she had 
fallen asleep. 


her stood a little lamb, 


She was sleeping still, and beside 
innocent and beautiful. 
Its fleece was whiter than driven snow, and glis 
tened in the sunlight like gold. There was a 
golden collar around ita neck, with an inscription 
in an unknown tongue; and its eyes were exceed 
ing tender and beautiful. There were no folds in 
that country, and how it could have come there 
which the vicar could not ex 


She 


was a mystery 
plain ; nor could the child when she awoke. 
only remembered to have seen it in her dream, 
following a Shepherd in the pastures of Para 
dise. 


As the vicar stood lost in amazement, it drew 


THE WHITE 


LAMB. 


near him, and looked up in his face with its ten- 
der and beautiful eyes, and then at the child, and 
then in his face again, as much as to say—Here 
is a poor motherless one; she has no friends in 
the wide world; who will take care of her, if 
you do not? Indeed he fancied that it did say 
so; and that a voice softer than silence whisper 
ed to him “ Feed my Lambs.” His heart was 
touched with pity, and he lifted her up in his 
arms and bore her to the vicarage. 

It was not long before the news spread through 
the neighboring towns, and many of their dwellers 
came to see the White Lamb, and the young 
child, who grew daily more beautiful and good. 
The pious seemed to grow better the moment 
they beheld the loving pair; and the wicked 
who had sat for years under the droppings of the 
sanctuary, or mocked at the goodness of Heaven 
afar off, grew thoughtful and penitent, and were 
soon numbered among the people of God. 

The lamb and child were seldom separated 
Little Agnes was very unhappy when parted 
from it, and it seemed equally unhappy in its 
turn when parted from her. Sometimes they used 
to sit for hours together; she poring over the 
vicar’s antique missal, which by this she had 
learned to read, and the lamb at her feet, looking 
up in her face with its tender and beautiful eyes. 
Sometimes, in the warm summer days, they went 
off together to the woods and lanes; sometimes 
to the meadows where the daises grew in tufted 
grass ; and little Ages was wont to b raid them 
in a wreath around her brow. She said one day, 
on returning, that she would soon wear a wreath 
of stars. As regularly as the Sabbath came, they 
The 
sexton made a path for them, as they walked up 
the broad aisle 


earnest and devout listeners, 


went to the chapel together, side by side. 


which was now crowded with 
Their accustomed 
place was on the cushioned seat that ran around 


the altar. When the choir sang their anthems, 


the voice of the child was heard above the deep 
bass singers, and the full-toned organ; yet it was 
that ofa When 


the vicar read the morning and evening service, 


softer and sweeter than dove. 
her reponses fell on the hearts of all like dew 
i all 


and » seemed to encircle ber as she listened 
to the words of life. 

The people began to consider it a miracle 
Cock-fighting and bull-baiting fell into disr« pute 
drinking and gaming, to which the greater part 
of them had been bred from childhood, lost all 
caste as amusements, and other vices declined in 
proportion, It was evident that a great change 


was going on in the hearts and habits of all. 
Profane oaths and light jests)which even the gen 


try condescended to indulge in (as they did in other 
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things better left to their inferiors,) were banish- 


GIVE UNTO YOU.” 


| 


ed from all society, even that of traveling tinkers, || 


Feuds 
handed down from father to son were dropped at 
once, and old enemies met with kind greetings, 
and parted friends. 


time out mind a coarse set of fellows. 


Everybody seemed to pros- 
per, and nobody was the worse for it. Beggars 
began to lay aside their tatters, and wear good 
substantial garments. There was no longer any 
need to beg, for work was plentiful. Cottage 
windows, once stuffed with old hats, rejoiced in 
the possession of new panes of glass; and new 
cottages were being builded everywhere, and 
everybody declared it was the work of the White 
Lamb. 

Spring melted into summer, and summer was 
now on the verge of autumn. The fields were 
full of harvesters, reaping and binding up yellow 
sheaves, and barns were open all day, and boys 
might be seen within, storing up fruit for the win- 
ter. Every day added some new grace to the 
child; but those who were experienced in such 
matters, mostly mothers who had lost children, 
said she was dying. Her bloom was too unearth 
ly; her eye too spiritual to last. She was no 
longer able to run to the woods and fields: a 
walk to the little summer house at the end of the 
vicar’s 


garden, only a stone’s throw from the 
door, was sufficient to make her very weary. Nor 
could she visit the chapel unless carried thither, 
which was a scource of great grief to all the vil 
lagers. 

Day by day she grew more lovely and feeble ; 
and the lamb grew more fond of her: they could 
not for a moment separate them. It clung to 
her days, as she sat in her little chair leaning on 
pillows; and nights, it crept to her feet as she lay 
upon her couch dreaming of the angels. Its white 
fleece seemed to grow more white, and its eyes 
more tender and beautiful. And it often look 
ed at the fading child, and at the far blue sky 
shining through the lattice, and itsglance seemed 
to say—Heaven is waiting for this little slip of 
earth, and it must soon go. 


or 


Autumn came at last, and the child was dying. 
It was morning, and she lay on her couch, with 
half the village around her. Her eyes were 
fixed upon the sky, and her arms were entwined 
about the lamb, who lay with its head in ber 
bosom. The vicar knelt down, and prayed. He 
could not bear to lose the light of his household, 
though he knew that the Angels were waiting 
When he 
Ages have passed since then, 
and will till the Heavens 


and the Earth have passed away. 


for her on the threshhold of Heaven, 
arose she slept. 
and she still sleeps ; 

The next day was the Sabbath, and they bore 
her to the little churchyard where her mother 
was buried in the spring. Their graves were 
dug side by side. All the children and maidens, 
dressed in white, followed her bier ; and half the 
mothers in the village wept as if she had been 
their own child; and the lamb, looking whiter 
than ever, walked in their midst :—But when the 
services were over, and the coffin lowered into 
the grave, it looked once at the far blue sky, and 
then turned away, and walked down the path 
which little Agnes had taken at her mother’s 
funeral. No one dared to stop it; butall watch- 
ed it with breathless attention until it disappear 
ed among the grave-stones. Some of the boldest 
then, the vicar among the rest, followe d to where 
it seemed to disappear, but could find no further 
traces; nobody was ever able to account for it, 
but everybody believed it to have been a mira 
cle, manifested for their salvation, notwithstand- 
ing a wise philosopher who wrote a large folio 
to prove that it never ¢ xisted at all. Its mem 
ory is still preserved with veneration in that 
country, and from that day to this, the people 
have continued goodly and pious. And so ends 
the story of the “ White Lamb.” 

“ And so,” said I, “ends the story of the night 
Bess is already asleep, and Ruth and Kate begin 
Uncle Tim, who would be a romancer 
| 


to yawn. 
the effects of his ro 


Good night.” 


if he could see, as we ¢ 


mance? But I won't moralize. 
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Transcendent goodness! What are now the storms 
That ike this fragile tenement of life ? 
What the conflicting elernents of strife, 
That blend the varied forms 


Of disappointment, sorrow, and distress,— 
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Music has nohuman father. It claims to have 


descended from the skies. Man has invented, it 


true, ways and means of rendering music 


is 


more expressive. To Jubal, the sixth in descent 


from Cain, is accorded, by the inspired record 
the high honor of having been “ the father of all 


such as handle the harp and organ.” But who 


was the father of song? From whose prolific 


mind proceeded first the enchanting ode : 


' 


The origin of music is coeval with the human 


race, 


the human soul. Man is the creature of thought 


and feeling. He came from the Creator’s hands 
with a heart tible of an almost endless 


usce} 
variety of emotions, and with the faculty of giv- 
ing expression to them, so that each emotion 
might be distinctly known, These emotions may 
be perceived by the « in the diversified aspect 


of the features of the face, or in thé position an | 
It 


is the ear, however, which most readily perceives, 


posture of the whole or a part of the frame. 
lice, the state and changes 
\l] 


of respiration, or in whom 


in the accents of the vi 
of the heart 


has given the system 


within. animals to whom God 


the lungs and larnyx are found fully developed, 


iculty of voice. By various 


are posses ed of th y f 
modifications of these or oe 


the 


1 y the expansion 01 


contraction of the dungs, increasing or the 


diminishing of the length of the darynx, or wind 


pipe, and the action of the epiglot, or covering of 


the wind:-pipe, a great variety of tones may be 
These tones, by constant and uniform 


associat 10On, bec me t} 


produced. 


1e well keown srgns of a 


particular emotion or feeling of the heart. Joy 


and grief, love and hate, hope and fear, peace and 


rage, contempt and pity, all have their peculiar 


Bl 


tones—tones as universal! 


y understood, as any 


thing whatever pertaining to man. These tones 


have no provincial meaning: they are nature’s 
language, common to man in every clime and 
age; and many of them not peculiar to him, 
but serving as the medium of thought even in the 
brute creation. These sounds can never fall upon 
the ear so as to be perceived, without exciting 


within the human soul the idea of a particular 


emotion. 


Ther 


Some 


It is to be found in the very elements of 
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SACRED MUSIC. 


These varied tones of nature are the original 


elements of music. A combination of these tones 
after some order, more or less prolonged, is the 
rerm of music,—a germ that existed in the first 
thing that had breath, as soon as it began to 


breathe 
To arrange these tones in an orderly manner, 
so as to reduce music to a science, must have 


been the work of time. And yet scarcely any 


time could have elapsed after the creation, before 
tl 


ie atmosphere was filled with the sweetest 


music. Nosooner had the lark sprung forth at 
its Maker's word, than it soared aloft, and poured 


its sweetest strains upon the air. Every bird be- 


came a warbler, ready-taught to join the choir of 
nature—the vesper hymn, at the first 


of the sunt] 


rong down 


CREATION,” 


1e first vocal symphony in the an- 
them of “ 
at 


Thus ended the fifth day 

itor’s work And when, on the sixth, 
Lord, the of 
sumed the human form, and, receiving the breath 
od, t 


fell upon the human ear were of the sweetest 


of the Cre 


obedient to it dust the earth as 


of G vecame a living soul, the first accents that 
music, and the first promptings of man’s exulting 
bosom must have been to join the universal choir 
As he 


over the earth, and, lifting up } 


vazed on the paradise that spread itself 
is eyes to the 
firrmanent beheld the glories of the azure heavens, 
hi l 


soul must have kindled with adoring love and 
rratitude to 


God. And this must have beena 
feeling too sacred, deep and overpowering, for the 
tame and spiritless enunciation of mere words, 
The lofty song, in all its grandeur and sublimity, 
can alone unburden such a heart, 

Thus the first human pair, before the close of 
the very day of their creation, must have joined 
in devout and joyous ascriptions of praise to their 


is Lord. 
ist 


bounteot The first music of the human 
exercise Sacred 
It holds the 


is the eldest 


voice mt have been ah 
song is aS ancient as the creation 


It 


born of all the daughters of music 


precedence over every other. 


But man was not the first to cultivate the sa 


cred art. It was not on earth alone that sweet 
voices were heard, as the Creator “ spake and it 
was done.” “The morning-stars sang together 


Why 


chorus have been heard in 


and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 


may not that angelic 
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Eden, and its blissful notes prolonged by human 
tongues ¢ 
“In heav’n the rapt’rous song began, 


And sweet seraphic fire 


Phrough all the shining legions ran, 


And strung and tun’d the lyre; 

Swift through the vast expanse it flew, 
And 1 the echo roll’d, 

The theme, the song, the joy was new, 
*T was more than heav’n could hold.” 


In that day, when even the Creator himself 
walked and talked with his earth-born children, 
the intercourse of the angelic race with the holy 
inhabitants of Eden may have been vastly more 
familiar than is usually conjectured. Milton, in 
his immortal poem, has taken up the thought, 
and presented us with the beautiful idea of Adam 
and Eve catching their accents of praise from 
angel-lips and harps. Adam, as an introduc- 
tion to their evening-worship, thus addresses 
his beloved spouse: 


In f 


Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heav'n !’ 





It was reserved, doubtless, for a later period, 
to introduce much of what is now regarded as 
essential to music. From the love of order, which 
in some degree is natural to man, would proceed a 
measured division of time in the enunciation of 
each note, and thus rhythm would become uni 
ted with melody. Language, too, as one of the 
modes in which feeling is expressed, would soon 
be connected with the tone, and, uttered in a 
measured division of time, would give rise to the 
idea of harmony. Then followed, perhaps, the 
union of two or more voices, producing, in perfect 
accordance, sounds so kindred as readily to flow 
together and gratify the ear, In process of time, 
bnew combinations of sound would be produced 
and scientifically arranged; harmony would be 
come more various, extensive, and perfect ; lan 
guage more rhythmical, or better adapted to the 
purpose of song ; instruments invented to aid the 
voice : and thus music would become more and 
more « perfect expression of the soul. 

Let me advert to some of the uses of sacred 
music. Not to peak of its effects upon the health, 
which are most beneficial, and upon the animal 
spirits, which are of the the happiest kind, I 
would simply refer toits effect upon the heart 
“Pure and simple music,” says Plato, “is the sis 


ter of bodily exercise; as exercise imparts health 
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to the body, so music imparts self-government to 
the soul.” Martin Luther, than whom none, 
scarcely, have been, in modern days, more efficient 
patrons of sacred music, says, ‘‘ The youth must 
always be accustomed to this art; for it makes 
men kind and virtuous.” Mr. Woodbridge, editor 
of the “ Annals of Education,” relates, that “the 
effect of introducing music into one of the villages 
of German Switzerland, upon the entire moral 
character of the people, was immediate and 
striking. They relinquished drinking, riot, and 
debauchery, and all disreputable amusements, 
to join in musical recreation. And villages be 
fore noted for nothing but ill, became distinguish- 
ed for sobriety, order, and purity.” 

Music has ever been regarded as a most appro 
priate vehicle of praise. The exercise of the art, 
therefore, is adapted to awaken that feeling of 
the soul with which it is so intimately associated 
in the pious bosom. The association of certain 
feelings with their peculiar tones is so intimate, 
that we can scarcely hear the latter, without hav- 
ing the former stirred up. The plaintive cry 
awakens pity and compassion. The lover of the 
dance can seldom hear the strains of the viol, 
without an inclination to move with corresponding 
step. The veteran soldier hears the bugle-call 
or the rolling of the drum, and at once his bosom 
beats for the tented field. Who has not heard of 
the wondrous effects of the Tyrolese song or 
Marseillaise Hymn? Who has not felt a patriot’s 
blood grow warm, while “ //ail Columbia !’ was 
poured forth from a thousand hearts? So, too, 
the lovers of sacred song are often stirred to rap 
ture, when the lofty and solemn tones of the no 
ble organ, or the full buret of praise from the 
great congregation, fall upon their ears. Then, 
if ever, the Christian feels that he can pour out 
all his soul to God. 

But the influence of sacred music in the family 
circle is no less delightful. Who can help but 
recognize the lineaments of peace and joy in that 


scene so graphically drawn by the Scottish 


bard # 
** The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face 
They round the ingle form a circle wide; 
rhe sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace 
The big Ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride 
Of strains, that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales a portion with judicious care ; 


And * Let us worship God.” he says with solemn airs 


rhey chant their artless notes in simple guise, 
I'hey tone their hearts, by far the noblest aim 

Perhaps Dundee s wild warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy the name 


How is the soul drawn upward by sueh a pic 


ture! How much more when we take our seat 
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by that “ingle,” and not only hear the very 
strains themselves, but mingle cur voice with 
that ofthe good old sire and his bairns / Soul-stir- 
ring scene! Oft may its power be experienced! 

We have seen an audience carried, as it were, 
upon a mighty wave, as some noble anthem has 
thundered forth the grandeur of our God, or whis- 
pered to the soul the melting notes of Calvary. 
Yea, when that favorite of Martin Luther and of 
the whole church, good “ Old Hundred,” has fall- 
enon our ears from the lips of thousands beneath 
the sacred dome, and we ourselves have mingled 
in the song, it has seemed, indeed, as if 


* Our souls 


Rose f 


And drew the parting ve 


, On wings sublime, 


m the vanities of time, 


| to see 
The glories of eternity.” 

Sacr d music, practised by the Christian, makes 
him happier, better. When performed in secret, 
it dispels the gloom of depression, quiets the sea 
of turbulence, and prepares the soul to come into 
the presence of its Maker with a livelier, holier 
joy: 


of the young, melts away the barriers of passion, 


In the family circle it checks the wildness 


and unites the kindred group in heavenly devo- 
tion. But it is chiefly in the great congregation 
that its full power is felt, or would be felt, if our 
congregations, having taken time and pains to 
learn this sacred science, would pour forth their 
swelling tides of harmony in the song of praise. 
“ Methinks,” said Baxter, ‘‘ when we are singing 
the praises of God in great assemblies, with joyful 
and fervent spirits, I have the liveliest foretaste 
of heaven upon earth ; and I could almost wish 
that our voices were loud enough to reach through 
all the world, and to heaven itself.” 

Thus the practice of sacred music.is admirably 
fitted to prepare the soul for the enjoyments of 
the world of glory. When John was favored 
with a glimpse of the upper sanctuary, he found 
them all engaged in chanting that noble anthem, 
“ Holy ! holy! holy! Lord God Almighty !” 
and thi- is no sooner ended, than they take up the 
“ Thou orthy, O Lord!” 
chants ended, they take their harps and sing a 


strain, art These 


new song: “Zhou ari worthy, for thou wast slain !” 
“And I beheld,” says John, “and I heard the 
voice of many angels round about the throne, and 
the beasts and the elders; and the number of 
them was ten thousand times ten thousand, and 


thousands of thousands, saying witha loud voice 
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‘Worthy is creature 


which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under 


the Lamb!’ and every 


the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that 
are in them, heard I saying, ‘ Blessing, and honor, 
After this I beheld, and lo! a great 
multitude, which no man could number, of all 


and glory !’ 


nations, and kindreds and people, and tongues, 
stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
and cried with a loud voice, ‘ Salvation to our 
God! whereupon all the angels swell again 
the mighty chorus, ‘ Blessing, and glory, and 


py 


wisdom |! And yet again he listens. And now 


the martyr-host appear. “And they sing the 
song of Moses, the servant of God, and the song 
of the Lamb; ‘ Great and marvellous are thy 
works, Lord God Almighty!” “ And after these 
things I heard,” he says, “a great voice of much 


people in heaven, saying,‘ Alleluia! Salvation 


and glory, and honor, and power! And a voice 
came out of the throne, saying, ‘ Praise our God 
all ye his servants! and ye that fear him, both 
small and great!’” After this expressive solo 
follows another chorus—the “ HaLetvsan Cuo- 
nus,’ —* the voice of a great multitude, and as 
the voice of many waters, and as the voice of 
nighty thunderings, saying, ‘Alleluia, for the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth !” 

Thus, anthem after anthem, and chorus after 
chorus, peals from the upper temple. There all 


is praise, and none are silent. 


‘ Seraphs, with elevated strains, 
Circle the throne around; 
And move and charm the starry plains 


With an immortal sound.” 


With them we hope to dwell—with them to 
praise. And how can we consent to forego even 
here the bliss of heaven? Why does not every 
blood- bought soul catch something of that inspir 
ing theme that fills all heaven with joy? why 
not now learn and exercise that holy art which 
fills angelic hosts and ransomed saints with rap 
ture? Has he the soul ofa saint, who has no 
sympathy with the saints in bliss, no desire to 
anticipate their joy? I won ler not that the de- 
votees of Mammon and of Mars, of Thespis and 
dead to 


Vv 


} 


of Bacchus, are deaf to the praises and 


the allurements of sacred song. Yes, 
‘ Let those refuse to sing 
Who never knew r God 
But fav’rit the he " King 


} 1 sneak their iovs i 
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THE THOUSAND ISLANDS OF THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


HEADLEY, 


(SEE PLATE.) 


Tuese beautiful isles extend from near Lake 
Ontario to within a few miles of Ogdensburg—the 
most varied and romantic scenery lying between 
Clayton and Alexandria Bay; an area of about 
twelve miles in length and from three to eight 
in width. 

Their size varies from a single rock shaded 
with shrubbery to extensive farms and forests. 
They break the St. Lawrence into many channels, 
affording a panorama of singular picturesqueness 
and often sublimity. 

On Selkirk Island, Bill Johnson, the hero of the 
Patriot War, and the hunted outlaw of an empire 
and republic for years, has his home and fortress 
—now a hale old man of seventy. His daughter 
Kate lives quietly with her husband at Clayton. 
She was the hero’s companion and friend in pri- 
son—and sought his solitude among the islands 
while fleeing from pursvit, to convey food to her 
lawless and fearless father. 

Near Wells Island he and his band of disguised 
banditti burned the Sir Robert Peel, whose colors 
he has yet in concealment. 

To see these lions and have pleasant sails, the 
tourist will stop at Clayton, or French Creek as 
it was formerly called. 

But the best views and finest fishing are had 
at Alexandria Bay, where oarsmen and excellent 
skiffs are always ready, and a convenient hotel 
stands on a summit of rock, washed by the waters 
of the noble river 

It was to accompany friends, and see more of 
the marvelously beautiful St. Lawrence, that I 
came to its shore for the third time at Alexan 
dria Bay, on the morning of the 9th, The day 
before, we were overtaken by a storm at Plessis, 
six miles distant, and which would have been a 
solitary rendezvous for the night, had we not 
made the acquaintance of J. Clarke, Esq., whose 
hospitality, and musical family, lent wings to the 
bours of the severest storm of the season 

A neat church stands on a summit of naked 
rock, which has a most singular aspect, and a 
preacher is engaged to supply the pulpit. At 
Alexandria Bay we found a very pleasant and 
finished edifice erected by Dr, Bethune during 
the past year. He visited the Islands about 
three years since, and becoming interested in the 


people, destitute of the Gospel, returned home to 
raise the means for building a sanctuary, and 
sustaining a clergyman there. The effort was 
successful, and now a neat and ample structure, 
with a bell, lifts its shining spire near the light 
house of the harbor—a point of moral radiation 
amid a scattered multitude of perishing immor 
tals. It is called the “ Church of the Thousand 
Islands.” The faithful minister is a Mr. Dubois, 
whose parish extends several miles over the bo- 
som of the St. Lawrence. It must be pleasing 
to Dr. Bethune to know that as the reward of 
his benevolent activity, every Sunday morning, 
from the tower of his beautiful stone temple, soon 
to be consecrated to Almighty God, there rings 
out upon the stillness of reposing life, and echoes 
among the green isles of this noble river, the in- 
vitation of the “ church-going bell.” Then from 
the hill-sides and across the waters come the pea 
sant, the man of business, and the fisherman, to 
hear the tidings of a full and free salvation, And 
who shall estimate the widening and mighty in- 
fluence for good, going forth from so obscure a 
centre of missionary effort, on the boundary line 
between an empire and a republic, controlling 
well nigh the religious resources and commerce 
of the world 

As the clouds vanished from the sky, and along 
the shore were heard only the sobbings of the 
retiring tempest, we entered our light boats for 
an excursion down the channel of the river. Du 
clon is a fine oarsman, and for my barge I felt 
no fear, though we were tossed roughly at times 
over the waves. Pointing to Wells Island on ou 
left, he remarked, “ There where you see the ru 
ins of a house and those old poplars, I lived till 
a young man. There was no clearing in sight, 
and no store within twenty miles. We went out 
to the nearest village once a year. And where 
you notice a green spot on the side-hili, are bu 
riel my grandfather, parents, and _ brother.” 
While he was discoursing thus, my thoughts were 
on the sad problem of human life. At the same 
time, from the hum of the city and the solitude 
of a forest-island, souls having passed the brief 
history of their probation, disappear and are for 
gotten, to think and feel in rapture or wo for 
ever! Whata leveler is Death! and what equal 
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ity will succeed the wide distinctions here, at the 
Judgment! I was beguiling the moment with 
these reflections, when Duclon suggested the pro- 
priety of striking for a distant island as a resting 
place for gathering our little party and taking tea. 
Throwing out my trolling lines, he was soon up- 
on the surface where recently he had caught 33 
large fish in an hour. Three glittering spoons 
were in the wake of the boat, but no indications 
of success. Resuming conversation with my sen- 
sible guide, I asked him if often there were acci- 
dents in these waters, “Sometimes,” he answer- 
ed, “but there need not be, if the passengers 
would regard orders; for it stands to reason, that 
we who have always been on the water, should 
know best how to manage the fishing,”— 

Here I was interrupted by a sudden tension of 
one line, and then another; until nearly a dozen 
fine fellows were at my feet; their large black 
eyes staring reproachfully upon their captor. 

Landing upon a delightful but nameless island, 
we awaited the arrival of Simpson’s boat, bring- 
ing Mrs. B and Mrs. H 


soner from the translucent tide 








, with each a pri- 

After a substan- 
tial pic-nic, we were again floating among the 
islands, which grew more verdant as the sun went 
down, and around whose beach the purple waters 
laid their limpid undulations. 

And then the moon arose full and clear, and 
threw over the scene her sheen—silent, magical, 
and tranquillizing as a pleasant dream. 

There were occasionally the light dip of distant 


oars, and echoes from the mainland; while the 
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red eye of the lighthouse, blazing upon the bo 
som of the bay, reminded one that we need and 
are unr the gaze of a Sleepless Watcher of 
time’s . aresting deep. 

But now we reach the “Lake of the Islands,” 
formed by two long islands, Wells and La Rue, 
their extremities so nearly touching, that the en- 
trance and egress are scarcely broad enough for 
Yet these straits separate 
our skiff’s 


prow was in her Majesty’s domain, while the 


a steamer to pass. 
English from American soil; and 
stern was under the protection of the ‘Stars and 
Stripes.” The lake is five miles in length, and 
studded with islands, presenting on its lonely bo 
som views exceedingly picturesque and roman- 
tic. This, and many of the most attractive spots 
on the St. Lawrence, cannot be seen from the 
steamers, which keep the channel of the river ; 
and none have really appreciated the beauty 
and sublimity here, whose observation has been 
confined to a hurried transit over the path of travel. 

I date this letter from “ Brainard’s Island,” 
on which we have taken alate breakfast. It lies 
on the border of the “ Fiddler’s Elbow,” so called, 
I am told, from the shape of the curve described 
by the steamboats, and their motion in the cen- 
tre of the 1692 islands, which I find by a work on 
Canada to be the number counted by the first 
were these 
How 


deep the scars of both physical and moral revolu- 


voyagers, several years ago. How 


islands formed, is the unanswered question. 


tions on this fallen sphere ! 
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Thro’ stormy night and dark, * 
I saw a fragile bark 

Glide out upon the bosom of the sea, 
Urged by a noble crew 


Of loving hearts and true, 





Who still kept struggling on laboriously, 
While armed with lightning’s scath, 
The storm-cloud fought the path, 


And fierce winds heaped their wrath 
On Galilee. 


Calmly the Master slept, 


at 
While on the tempest swept, 
And onward went the mustering of the waves, 
A wildand savage-horde, 
That snuffed their prey, and roared, 
And gathered round to drag them to their graves 
Why, in this fearful hour, 
When death’s dark minions lower, 
Sleeps that Supernal Power 


That speaks and saves ” 


BE STILL.”’ 


7) 
tx 
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Is there no care to thee, 
Master Divine, that we 
Should perish so ingloriously here ?”.— 
He rose, and darkness fled 
The halo round his head, 


And hope again smiles out in cl 
* Oh trembling ones and pale, 
Why should your courage fail ; 
Why doubt and terror fill 

* Peace, 


The Master’ 


Your faint hearts? be still 
s near.”” 


* Peace.’ Asthe soothing word, 


Each haughty | v heard, 


Down sank he to the bosom of the deep ; 
And softly lay his head 


Upon his easy bed, 


As never from repose again to leay 


So, on its mother’s breast, 
The fretted child doth rest, 
Close hugs its Parent nest, 


And sobs to sleep. 
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Amona the thoughts which are wont to arise 
in the mind of the sick, is the fear of death 
This fear has respect to the pain of dying, the 
sundering of domestic and social ties, the giving 
up of all earthly joys, pursuits, and hopes, the 
darkness and corruption of the grave, and the 
awful revelations of the judgment and eternity. 
Such thoughts will force themselves into the 
mind of the sick man, and often disturb his peace. 
In view of one and all of these considerations, 
he shrinks back from death; he dreads to look 
into the darkness before him, and either tries to 
banish from his mind all thoughts of dying, by 
the contemplation of vain and frivolous things, 


or sinks into despair. 


‘* The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
rhat age, ache, penury and imprisonment can lay on man, 


Ils paradise to what we fear of death,” 


“ Light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for 
the eyes to behold the sun.” This aversion to 
death is, in a great degree, natural to map, and 
cannot wholly be expelled even from the breast 
of the devoutest Christian. And yet, there is 
reason to believe that many persons suffer from 
imaginary fears on this subject : they are all their 
life-time subject to a self-imposed bondage, and 
in the hour of sickness especially, find their tran- 
quillity disturbed, their resolution weakened, and 
their hopes beclouded. 

It is a settled principle among physiologists, 


I believe, that in order to a person’s experiencing } 


pain, those nerves which ordinarily convey the 
sensation of touch must possess their natural 


sensibility. When, for example, a limb is para- 


lyzed, and thus the tenderness of these nerves 
destroyed, one may puncture the part affected 
without producing any pain. Now, it is the na 
ture of disease to diminish the sen ibility of the 
nervous system, so that when, at the last, death 
itself intervenes, the pain of dissolution is com- 
paratively slight. 

Since men ordinarily struggle when in distress 
of any kind, many infer that death is necessarily 
painful, because most persons stt uggle in the hour 
of its approach. But this conclusion is not sound, 
because struggling is a mere muscular action, 
and often takes place when the subject is totally 


unconscious of it. Decapitate an animal, and 
the body will struggle for a considerable time 
though the head, which is the seat of conscious 
ness, is entirely separated from it. “ Very com 
monly convulsions occur in cases of apoplexy, 
and when severe injury has been done to the 
brain, long after consciousness has been suspend- 
ed. Within a certain period after death, those 
struggles and contortions of the countenance 
which are associated in the mind with the most 
excruciating pain, can be excited by the applica- 
tion of galvanism.” We have the testimony of 
persons recovered at the eleventh hour, that 
while their friends stood about them pitying their 
sufferings, their existence was a mere blank, 
Montaigne, when stunned by a fall from his horse, 
tore open his clothes and exhibited other signs of 
distress, but it afterwards appeared that he was 
senseless at the time, and knew of what he had 
experienced and done only as informed by his 
friends 

Many suppose death to be intensely distress 
ful, because they have endured extreme pain 
without dying, and infer that life could not be 
entirely destroyed without causing them to suf- 
fer still greater pain, But like causes produce 
like effects only in the same circumstances, 
Hence, if disease benumbs the nervous sensibili- 
ty as it advances, it is not to be supposed that 
its progress will bring increasing pain. Those 
who die from fevers, and most other diseases, 
suffer their greatest distress, hours, days, and even 
weeks, before the event of dissolution. “Those 
who faint from the loss of a little blood, or on 
any other occasion, have already experienced all 
the pain they ever would, did they not again re- 
vive.” Persons who have been recovered after 
drowning have described their sensations imme- 
diately before they became unconscious, as but 
little painful; and yet, had they never been re- 
stored, they would have suffered no more. Fon- 
tenelle, the poet, in allusion to his increasing in 
firmities shortly before death, wittily remarked 
that he “ was about to decamp, and had sent his 
heavy baggage on before.” So, in sober fact, it 
often is—the most distressing part of dissolu 
tion is over before the hour of death comes. The 
ca3es in which dying is exceedingly painful, are 
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those generally in which life is taken away with- 
out a previous destruction of the nervous sys- 
tem. But ina great majority of instances, the 
pains of dissolution are overrated. In respect 
to death from consumption, an elegant writer has 
remarked: “Consumptive patients are some- 
times in a dying state for several days; they ap 
pear at such times to suffer little, but to languish 
for complete dissolution; nay, I have known 
them to express great uneasiness when they have 
been recalled from the commencement of insen- 
sibility, by the cries of their friends, or the ef- 
forts of the attendants to produce pain. In ob- 
serving persons in this situation, I have always 
been impressed with an idea that the approach 
of actual death produces a sensation similar to 
that of falling asleep. The disturbance of res- 
piration is the only apparent source of weariness 
to the dying ; and sensibility seems to be impair- 
ed in exact proportion to the decrease of that 
function. Besides, both the impressions of pre- 
sent objects, and those recalled by memory, are 
influenced by the extreme debility of the patient, 
whose wish is for absolute rest. I could never 
see the close of life, under these circumstances, 
without recalling those beautiful lines of Spenser : 


“Sleep after tcil, port after st 


I rmy seas, 


, Base after war, death after life, doth greatly please. 


And what is commonly true of this disease, is 


“Tf I had strength 
enough to hold a pen,” said William Hunter, “I 


so, likewise, in many others. 


would write how easy and delightful it is to die.” 
“If this be dying,” said the niece of John New- 
ton, “it is a pleasant thing to die.” And this ex- 
cellent man himself tells us that he watched his 
dying wife some hours with a candle in his hand, 
and when he was sure she had breathed her last, 
which could not at once be determined, she died 
so imperceptibly, he knelt down and thanked the 
“Tf this be 
dying, itis the easiest thing imaginable,” 
“T thought that dying had 
Testi- 
mony of this kind might be collected sufficient 


Lord for her peaceful dismission. 
said 
Lady Glenorchy. 
been more difficult,” said Louis XIV. 
to cover many pages. <A writer in the Foreign 
Quarterly Review (Dec. 1849,) gives an interest- 
ing account of the death of the son of Edmund 
Burke, a part of which I will here quote: “Hear- 
ing his parents sobbing in another room, at the 
prospect of an event they knew to be inevitable, 
he rose from his bed, joined his illustrious father, 
and endeavored to engage him in a cheerful con- 
versation. Burke continued silent, choked with 
grief, 
him. 


His son again made an effort to console 
‘‘T am under no terror,” he said; “I feel 
myself better and in spirits, and yet my heart 
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ay 


flutters, I know not why. Pray talk to me, sir! 
talk of religion, talk of morality; talk, if you 
will, of indifferent subjects.” Here a noise at- 
tracted his notice, and he exclaimed, “Does it 
rain /—No, it is the rustling of the wind through 
the trees.” The whistling of the wind, and the 
waving of the trees, brought Milton’s majestic 
lines to his mind, and he repeated them with un- 


common grace and effect : 


His praise, ye winds, that from f 


ur quarters bl 


Breathe soft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines ; 


With every plant, in sign of worship, wave ! 

A second time he took up the sublime and 
melodious strain, and, accompanying the action 
to the word, waved his own hand in token of 
worship, and sunk into the arms of his father—a 
corpse. Not a sensation told him that in an in- 
stant he would stand in the presence of the 
Creator to whom his body was bent in homage, 
and whose praises still resounded from his lips 
But commonly the hand of death is felt for one 
brief moment before the work is done.” 

From considerations and facts like the fore- 
going, there is plainly no foundation for the popu- 
lar belief that the extinction of life is uniformly 
painful ; for, except in cases of sudden and vio- 
lent death, sensibility lessens as disease advances. 
Doubtless, most men suffer severer pain in some 
of the various sicknesses to which they are sub 
ject, and in some surgical operations, than they 
will in “‘ the article of death.” 

We read that the venerable Thomas Fuller, 
having considered the various ways in which life 
is destroyed, came to this short and decisive con 
clusion :—‘‘ None please me.” “ But away with 
these thoughts,” the good man adds, “the mark 
must not choose what arrow shall be shot against 
it.” It is not permitted us to decide by what 
manner of death we will die, and it is well we 
are not. But there is this consolation, that as a 
general rule, the fear of dying is more distressing 
than the reality. 

Moreover, in the pains and weariness of our 
sickness, and in our forebodings of the dying 
hour, it is well for us who hope in Christ to re- 
member that in his death he drank of a far bit- 
terer cup than we can expect to taste. No mode 
of destroying life is so cruel as that of crucifix 
ion. Those who die in other ways may endure 
sharper pains, but no agonies are at once so ter 
The 


driving of spikes through the hands and feet was 


rific and so long as those of the cross. 


undoubtedly more painful, but to this must be 
added the rankling of the nails, the fever which 
ensued, and an intolerable thirst, and then the 
pain caused in his wounds by every attempt to 
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writhe under his sufferings, and all this prolonged 
until death released him from his agonies. His 
life was destroyed by violence, in the vigor of his 
manhood and in perfect health, with his nervous 
energies unimpaired: consequently, it was a 
most painful death. Let us be thankful that it 
is not appointed us to follow him in the mode of 
his dying, and that He was willing to submit to 
such sufferings in order that He might extract 
the sting from death in our behalf, and give us 
victory over the grave! 

It was remarked at the beginning of this es- 
say, that many persons fear death because of the 
loathsomeness of the grave, and of other unplea- 
sant associations connected with it. For example, 
some, having heard of instances in which it was 
supposed other persons had been interred before 
actual death, fear lest it may be so eventually 
with them. But a careful investigation of this 
matter has convinced men of science that such 
cases are exceedingly rare. There are certain 
well known signs of death which are almost in- 
dubitable, and corpses are seldom buried until 
some of these signs have been developed. Be- 
cause some bodies, on being exhumed, have been 
found with their position somewhat changed, it 
has been hastily inferred that life was not ex- 
But it is well 
known that often, in the natural progress of de- 
composition, the muscular fibres of one side or 
portion of the body relax sooner than the others, 
and cause the body to be drawn slightly out of 


tinct when they were buried. 


its original position. Moreover, such changes in 
the position of a corpse are often chargeable to 
the mistakes or carelessness of pall-bearers in 
earrying the coffin or in depositing it in the tomb. 
No one, then, we think, should harrass his mind 
with apprehensions on this point. 

Again, many persons are troubled with the 
thought that their bodies will become “the food 
of worms.” They might be troubled, justly per- 
haps, were there any ground for such apprehen- 
But the most eminent physicians tell us 
that there is nothing in the nature of the human 


sions, 


body to indicate that worms prey upon the buried 
If properly interred, it decays, and lit- 
erally returns to the dust from which it was 
taken. 


that when bodies long buried are afterwards ex- 


corpse. 


In confirmation of this, it is well known 


) 


| 


| 


| 


humed, they are commonly found with the fea 
tures perfect, though on exposure to the air they 
crumble in pieces. The fact that we read in 
scripture: “Though after my skin, worms destroy 
this body,” &c., (Job 19: 26,) is no proof that 
this is afact. Job, in this case, merely refers in- 
cidentally to a notion prevalent in his day, and 
does not assume to announce a physiological truth 
It is the 
same as if he had said: Though, as men com- 
monly suppose, worms infest and destroy this 
body, yet, ce. 


on the authority of Divine inspiration. 


The same superstition is referred 
to in the familiar line of the poet: 


“ The deep, damp vault, the mattock and the worm.” 
Since, then, the notion has no foundation in 
fact, let us banish this and all other imaginary 
fears from our minds. Todie is a solemn and 
momentous thing enough, without its being in 
vested with unreal terrors. Especially, if we 
are the followers of Christ, and thus partakers 
of the benefits of his sufferings, what reason have 
we for fear? If death were more dreadful than 
we know it to be, it would be unchristian in us 
to tremble and shrink back at the thought of its 
approach. God has promised that He will never 
leave or forsake his children; that He will be 
their refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble; that He will strengthen them on the 
bed-of languishing; that He will be their guide 
even unto death; and that when they walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, He 
will be with them, and his rod and staff shall 
comfort them. Has God forsaken you, dear read 
er, in the trials you have been called to encoun- 
ter in days past? Does he not support you now? 
You cannot be so thankless as to say nay. Then 
why distrust Him for the future? Do not grieve 
Him by your ingratitude, and by your distrust of 
his faithfulness. Cast away your doubts and 
Entrust yourself, soul and body, and all 
your interests, in his good hands, for the present 
and for the future, and be happy in Him. And 
whenever death comes, it will be less painful 


than you have feared, and in addition to this, you 


fears, 


will find the Saviour by the side of your dying 
pillow, and He will accompany you in every 
step of your way through the Dark Valley. 
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THE FEAST OF THE LORD. 


One of the wildest of imaginable storms was 
raving over the Atlantic. For days the clouds 
had been gathering darkness until not a speck of 
blue sky was to be seen, either to the east or to 
the west, in the north or in the south; and at 
last, the tempest burst over the great waters, and 
on a home-bound ship. 

The seamen, and the captain of the vessel, and 
more than all, the passengers, had watched the 
clouds with increasing nervous anxiety, and the 
latter in an undisguised and real terror, when the 
wind rose so furiously, with fierce prophesyings 
of hurricane. 

The ship was crowded with passengers: only 
a few on board were emigrants, and they were of 
the better class—the great majority were pil- 
grims to the shrine of a new world, or returning 
pleasure-seekers, who had been wandering ’mid 
the glories of the old. There were men and wo- 
men, and children, a motley group of them: 
beautiful, young, dreaming girls, eager and am- 
bitious youths, gray-haired priests, politicians, 
merchants, lawyers, doctors, and a poet ;—French, 
and German, and English, and American people; 
an essentially mixed company. 

It was curious to observe that company while 
the ship went smoothly and quietly on her way— 
more curious still, to watch them while the awful 
atorm was rising; but dreadful indeed to behold 
them when that storm had burst. There had 
been a degree of acting amid the multitude, al- 
most equal to that which would have been re- 
quired of them, had they really been performing 
on a stage in a theatric entertainment: there 
was no more of this seen when real danger pre 
sented itself. They formed, those passengers, in 
that crisis, a startling picture for the world’s view . 
but there were none but God and the angels near 
to Jook upon the scene; all the rest who knew of 
it were features of it. 

It was no time, when the ship rocked to and 
fro there in its helplessness, in the midst of the 
great ocean—it was no time for mortal vanity to 
show itself, and vanity had vanished. It was no 
place for pride, there beyond all human help, 
when the spirit of God was moving upon the 
waters, and pride was not—yes, pride was there ; 


for some, upheld by no Christian faith, wovld 


not tremble when the voice of the Lord went 
echoing over the deep. It wasa place of prayer ; 
but alas! what prayers! Utterances of mortal 
agony, and anguish of fear, and despair that went 
out ; mere utterances, mere ravings, from hearts 
which knew not God, from hearts which found 
him not! It was a place also for humble and 
confiding hope, and that was not wanting; a 
place for Christian courage, it was there ; a place 
for sacrifice and offering, and sacrifice and offer- 
ing were ready 

The third day of the storm had been one of tor 
turing suspense ; all conversation ceased among 
the people. They sate the most of them, and for 
the most part of the time, pale and trembling, 
thinking every crash of wind against the vessel 
to be the signal of instant doom. 
of them had spoken of their probable destiny ; it 
seemed a thought that utterance would fill with 
fresh horror, and so they watched. On the eve- 
ning of that day, the captain, who had held little 


3ut very few 


converse with his passengers since the opening 
of the storm, came into the cabin. Three hundred 
people were gathered there, in such an agony of 
terror as may God save you from ever knowing 
His presence, as soon as it was known, produced 
the most solemn silence among the multitude ;— 
had it not, his voice, which was faint and trem 
bling, could searcely have been heard. “ It’s my 
opinion,” he said, “and the opinion of my men, 
that if the storm continues an hour longer, we 
shall be in eternity before the time is up. The 
ship has held out remarkably well. I have never 
been out in such a storm before. God have mercy 
on you!” 

He closed the door after him as he went out, 
and immediately, ere the silence which followed 
that terrible confirmation of their fears could be 
broken, another voice was heard speaking, and 
an old man was seen to rise from a far corner of 
the cabin, where he had quietly remained nearly 
all the day. 

‘My friends,” he said, ‘‘it has been the busi 
ness of my life to preach the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. I have, many times before this, invited 
those who love our Lord to the supper of his 
body and his blood. I invite you to-night. Whos 


soever will, let him freely come. Passengers 








THE 


bound towards Eternity ! we will this night par- 
take—oh, let it be with godly fear and with child- 
like faith—the bread and the wine, to the refresh- 
ment of our souls! 
anew. 


We will consecrate ourselves 
Let us bow down before the high God, 
believing that, inasmuch, as we confess him here, 
he will not be ashamed of us when we appear 
before him at the judgment.” 

The table was at once spread, and the bread 
and wine were blessed ; then the speaker's voice 
broke yet more strongly, and clearly, in that si 
lence which, since his solemn proposition was 
made, had been marred by no cry, or groan of 
fear, and be read that sublime and thrilling hymn, 
beginning with,— 


“Lo, God is here 


Then he said, “ Come near, all ye who believe 
that the Lord Jesus died for you. Come! all who 
are longing for his everlasting salvation! Come ! 
in meekness, in reverence, and in faith, and so ye 
may be sure that ye will pot eat and drink to 
everlasting damnation !” 

That was a House of God then—it was con- 
secrated by the holy name which the Apostle of 
holiness had called upon—it was consecrated by 
There 


Souls 


the Divine presence, for God was there. 

was a general movement to obey that call. 
which had been tossed for years on the ocean of 
doubt, which, but for this providence, had been 
lost upon the shoals of unbelief, had grace to say, 
then, in all sincerity ; “T believe: Lord help 
mine unbelief.” 
the world were effectually awakened ; and the scof- 
fers scoffed no more. ‘There were few who held 
themselves aloof from that celebration of the 
Last Supper, but few who could resist the call 
that had been made, as they verily believed, for 
the last time. It was their satanic pride, their 
unaccountable pride, that held them back. They 
were not willing, even in a last and dire extrem- 
They would 


not de converted in the eleventh hour ; th 


ity, to confess Christ before men! 
had 
But 
They knew 
They knew 


that the voice of God was in that tempest, and 


resisted unto death, striving against God! 
they did not at least doubt then 
what they had never known before 
the voice had a terrific message for them. They 
knew thatthe hand of God was lifted to destroy 
brutal a blasphe 


them; and with a courage, 


mous daring, they exclaimed, 


thou art strongest. 


When all, who would, had partaken, the preach 
er's voice (which was distinctly audible, because 
his listeners and he were so in earnest in that 
hour) exclaimed “ That there are many here, who 
have, to-night, partaken for the first time of these 
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Careless sons and daughters of 
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sacred emblems, I cannot doubt. God bless you, 
friends, who have now entered into covenant with 
him. If we are saved in this dread journey over 
the waters, you will have occasion to rejoice al- 
ways over the vow you have this night made.. | 
believe that if you have cried unto him, who is 
abundantly able and willing to save, that he 


| has, in this sacrament, anointed you with the oil 


of his salvation, The time allotted to us in this 
world is, doubtless, just drawing to its close ; we 
cannot but believe it, who listen to that voice 
without, who feel the tossing of this frail bark. 
Beloved friends, don’t therefore tremble, and 
turn pale ; our Father is near; He is here; we 
have only to taste one other drop of that cup 
which our Saviour drank to the dregs, and he wil! 
.et us kneel down here, and await 
Let 


in such silence as befits 


accept us! | 
the summons which shall lead us hence. 
our prayers precede us ; 
us let us wait. Let our thoughts tend not earth 
bound by 


us commend our 


ward now. 


We are all, doubtless 
Let 
beloved ones to his fatherly protection, who loves 


many tender ties to life. 
them better than we know how to loye. Lord 
Jesus, we bow before thee.” 

More than an hour passed on, and still that 
silent 
prayer, waited for the summons of their Maker. 


congregation waited on their knees in 
Only an occasional sob, bursting from some heart 
to whom the things of earth were yet inestima- 
bly precious, or a groan from an unfortunate, who 
had not yet made peace with God, disturbed the 
solemn silence. There no cries of fear, 
for fear 
faith. 


assumed a softer tone, 


were 


was awed before the majesty of 


But while they knelt there, the wind had 
it raved not so savagely 
around the vessel. It seemed also to have 
caught the spirit of reverence, and the ship began 
to rock less terribly: but not one mortal there 
dared to gather hope from this—all felt that there 
was but a resting pause in the storm, that with its 
next burst, a grave and an eternity would be 
opened for them. 

The door of the cabin opened, and again the 
captain stood before the people who had entrust 
ed themselves to his guidance over the great 
deep: but he could at first find no words where- 
with to communicate the tidings he brought; he 
stood amazed, awe-struck, before the silent kneel- 
ing company. In a moment he conquered his 
emotion, and exclaimed with a strong, glad voice 

“ Your prayers have saved us! angels have 
been with me! the wind has gone down, the sun 
is rising. It is a ¢ime for thanksgiving, glory te 
God !” 


Eyes that had not wept in all those days and 
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nights of terror, filled to overflowing then— 
thoughts of kindred and of home, which the souls 
that leaned most trustingly on God had put far 
from them when they imagined the death-doom 
near, came rushing back, filling the heart with a 
weight of thankfulness and joy, hard to bear in 
calmness. 
subdued, while the shadow of the eternal land 


The multitude had grown quiet and 


fell down so closely over them; but they were 
not calm and quiet when the Pilot guided them 
away from that land, out from that shadow: oh 
the thought of safety, of Life! it was more com 
pletely overpowering than that of death had 
been ! 

And a stranger effect than the mere falling of 
tears, than the almost maniac expressions of joy 
to which some gave utterance, was produced by 
this “ great salvation ! for in the morning of de 
liverance, when the sunlight streamed through 
the cabin windows, it beheld a still greater mul- 
titude sharinga holy sacrament, in remembrance 
of Him who had proved so mighty to save, and 
young children were brought to the aged preacher, 
by parents who would thus early dedicate them to 
God, and some whose brows the “ wing of time had 
shaded,” also then and there assumed the cross. 

They are scattered now, those voyagers, over 
the wide earth; but, must they not bear with 
them a memory, which will work always in them ; 
and in others, through them, work mightily, for 
good? They who on that night assumed the 
cross of faith, must they not bear it with them, 


LET US LOVE EACH OTHER. 


wheresoever they may go? And in bearing it 
worthily, they must and will proclaim themselves 
the missionaries of the high and holy, of the 
meek and lowly One. Otherwise they have par- 
taken of that body, and that blood, and assumed 
that sacred symbol in an extremity of weakness 
and unworthiness, which shall increase their con- 
demnation ¢ 

That Feast of the Lord upon the Waters was 
a feast of extremest sorrow and extremest need. 
So was it at its institution on the night of Be- 
trayal. The sorrow and the need are indeed as 
abiding features of it, as its awful significance. 

It is essentially the Supper of sorrow : but 
joy is borne of it into the starving soul. It may 
be taken in heart-tears, but its effect, its impres- 
sion, its reality, is Peace. Do you not know it 
already? The dead have learned it, when in their 
last moments they prayed for the angel to delay 
only till they could obey the sacrament call 
“ Come unto me ;”—the proudest have learned it 
when they have been subdued to pray ; the most 
worldly-minded have proved it, when they have 
paused to think, We must all learn it—and it 
will be well, if we do not bave the lesson, to con 
it as the Thief upon the cross learned it, when 
the sacrament was presented before him in its 
most awful form, when he partook it in the most 
dire extremity, compelled to confess after all 
his way wardness and sin, compelled to turn to the 
cross for guidance, ere he could go onward to the 
supper of the Lamb. 
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LET US LOVE 


Ih! why so oft does anger t vithin the human br 
Why are the gentle and the weak by violence opprest ? 
Why are our hearts so env f good that others win ? 
Why are we prone to follow the ways that lead t 
Why are our hopes so friv , so selfish, and s 

As if we thought upon this earth for ever to remain ? 

The heart that yields to anger wars against the God above 


And him by whom the weak are crush’d their Guz 
will reprove 


The envi 


’ 


us heart doth r the worm that gnaw 
the breast, 
The follower of evil things all find no place of rest 


EACH OTHER. 
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HORSEBACK RAMBLES AMONG THE MOUNTAINS OF VIRGINIA. 


BY 


ELEANOR J-—— 


Wovtp you like to take a ride this glorious 


summer evening, my dear Annie, when the sun 


is flooding everything with his fullest tide of | 


beauty, and nature is in the very hey-day of her 
loveliness? Come then, I will take you on my 
steed, as your spirit-presence will be no addition- 
al weight, and as I myself ride lightly, we will 
have such a canter! Could anything be more 
delicious than this gentle motion ’—and then we 
have nothing to interrupt our view, but, with 
veil thrown back and cap slightly raised, how 
delightfully these mountain breezes sweep over 
I take for granted, that 
your spirit has all bodily belongir 


ou see, 


our brows! y 

Do look at that forest before us, draping so 
Inxuriantly yon sloping hill-side—you see there 
is between us and it that blue mist like the bloom 
on grapes, Which so few artists suece ssfully trans 
fer to their canvass ; how it darkens and enriches 
the noble forms of those beeches, chestnuts, pines, 
and oaks, which are beautiful enough already 
with their broad boughs, many-formed foliage, 
and deep shades. And how it fades as we draw 
nearer the base of the hill, like many another 
sweet, airy illusion, for, as Coleridge somewhere 
says, 

“The beautiful vanishes and returneth not.” 

Ah—here we come to the clear brook with its 
shaded banks and gravelly bed, where “Gyp” 
always shows his good nature by wanting a drink 
in the shadiest spot ;—but there is no drink for 
you this time, my good “Gyp,” for the rains 
have been so long withheld from the mountain 
springs that the brook is almost dry; so on we 
must go, over this rocky hill and down the deep 
Not 


so fast though, for uncle Ned, who is driving the 


ravine beyond, where we will find water. 


carriage so carefully, has promised to keep a 
good look-out. upon us from his box, and see 
that no accident happens; and so we must even 
keep in sight of him, lest our friends in the car- 
riage should grow uneasy ; for I could not be 
prevailed upon to take a seat with them, having 
the horrors of sick-headache too distinctly before 
my view, and with true woman’s wilfulness, in 
sisted on the saddle,—esteeming the want of 


other escort than the carriage as no hinderance 
whatever. Sure enough, “Gyp,” here is the 
water—and now for the ascent—a long way up, 
but, to reward us at the top, there is spread out 
before us a rich summer landscape. Here is an 
open grain field, from which they are carrying 
the heavy harvest of ripe sheaves; and there are 
two little negroes (why is it that they always 
remind one of monkeys?) “ minding the gap,” as 
they tell us. 


wooly heads, rolling eyes, and bare ebony arms 


Happy little urchins,—with their 


and legs, which their seant covering displays to 
the best advantage ; there they can lie under the 
shade, and rejoice in the Italian lazaroni’s delight, 
There are a dozen of the un- 
little 
imps have warded from “the gap,” (and which, 


dolei far niente. 
clean animals before us, which the dark 
by the way, furnish the best hams in the world, 
not excepting the celebrated W est phalia, because 
they are allowed to grow older than elsewhere, 
and enjoy the happiness of running wild in the 
fields and 
run—how they can scamper!—and now they 
that 


thinking they are safe, have wheeled about to 


woods,) Suppose we give them a 


have turned off into bit of woods, and, 


face the enemy. Did you ever see a more whim 
sical picture of swinish determination than they 
present as they stand so steadily gazing at us? 
What can they be thinking off Something deep, 
no doubt. 

Now we mount the brow of another hill, and 
I am Annie, never saw a grander 


sure, you 


sight than that chain of dark blue mountains, 
stretching round two-thirds of the horizon, and 
embracing “a most living landscape.” Some are 
sharply pointed, “like an encampment of giants’ 
tents,” as Southey says: others are curved ina 
the dec p gorges between, 


wast 


perfect line of beauty- 
where one melts into another, are al black 
in their depth of blue, and from base to summit, 
they are clothed in the heaviest, richest foliage. 
How shall we express in glowing enough terms 
our admiration of their glory, magnificence, and 
sublimity. We can truly say with Randolph, as 
when gazing on a jike scene, he turned to his 


servant and said, ‘ John, if ever you hear aman 
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say ‘There is no God,’ tell him he lic 8 ig Or with 


Napoleon, who, when sailing under a brilliant, 
star-lit sky, pose d some of his sk« ptical officers, 
as he pointed upwards, and asked—“‘ Gentleme n, 


all these?” Who but God could pile 


together those mountains in such seeming]y wild 


who mad 


confusion, yet such inimitable and unchanging 


order—who else could deck them in such a gar- 
niture of light and shade—who else could crown 


them with such sun-bright eclouds—who else 


could veil then with such blue, such golden, 


such silver mists? Oh, for the utterance of a poet 


to give voice to that beauty, 


* Whose dwelling is the light of setting sun 
And the blue sky, and al! that we behold 


From this green earth.” 


Well, well, Annie, we must content ourselves 
with the thought, that we can see, can pe rhaps 
even feel, all a poet could, and certainly can 
What 

' 


Southey goes into about Skiddaw and Helvelyn! 


ecstasi s 


luxuriate in his descriptions. 
—{by the way, have you read his correspond- 
ence? It is a most agreeable book for a lazy 
summer afternoon, notwithstanding all the crit- 
And 


his dreamy, delicious 


ics say about its prosiness and prolixity.) 
Christopher North, in 
aketches of Westmoreland scenery, how he glo- 
rifies those mountains: and yet I cannot thin! 
they are more worthy than our magnificent Alle- 
ghanies. But the wand of the poet has touched 
them, and they are “consecrate in song.” We 


only need “the spiritualizing mists” of poetry 


about ours to make them just as beautiful. 
I wonder what you think, “Gyp,” my gallant 


“bay,” not “grey ;’—no doubt, that it is very 


stupid to stand here at the top of a hil, gazing 


at the mountains,—you would yastly prefer to 
turn into that oat-field on our left, and satiat 
some other sense than sight. Well, one cannot 
live on heights for ever,—so down, down, duwn 
Are you 


You need not 


we go, till we come to the river brink. 
afraid to cross the water, Annie 


be, your spirit robes need fear no w 


g train. 


I shall gather up my flowi 
now, good “Gyp,”"— lit vour feet and pl ee them 
finely ;-—fordis 


a river is not such a frightful thing, afterall. Ah 


} on 
aone il 


well,—there, you have 


} y > ‘ 
—here we are lh @ pretty 


Why is it that Americans so neglect to cultivat 
shrubbe 


them for ry? Clum) ; of them, with 


their rich, laurel-shaped leaves, would look bea 


tiful arising from a smoothly shaven lawn, 
then the fruit is considered ve ry palatable by 
many. See!—there is a most tropical looking 
bunch, clustered on the stem after the fashion 


of the plantain, and somewhat of he same shay ‘ 


RAMBLES AMONG 


THE MOUNTAINS 


and color, only more rounded and of a lighter 


vreen, 1% rhay s it is admired and eultivated in 


England as many plants are, which we look upon 
as “outside barbarians,” wild things not worth 


cultivating; for there all creat estates have what 
they call ‘‘ American plantations,” —that is, inost 
carefully cultivated groves of American trees. A 
lady encountered a mullen there in a green 
house, which was much admired for its wooly 
leaves and stately spike of yellow flowers. 

N’import, we will learn in time—many of the 
travelers now across “the water” will bring new 
ideas home with them, and perhaps one not the 
least in importance will be a more proper appre 
ciation of our own products and resources. 

But while we have been speculating upon the 
beauties of future lawns and shrubberies, “Gyp” 
has been quietly pursuing his way, and has 
brought us out of the deep shade of several 
groups of woods, and see—what a graceful sweep 
of the sight! How 


mountains are: it seems as if we might almost 


road brings in near the 


touch them. What appeared to us some mil 

back only deep shades, now that the mysterious 
veil of distance is withdrawn, prove to be the 
wide gaps between pyramidal mountains, and 
les are the most distant spurs of the 


llow 


th ll are,-—and what a vari¢ ty of shades ws 


wey al 


the dark shac 


same great ridge. exceedingly beautiful 


perecive now, which blended in the distance to 
blue. Those 


dead pines 


one harmonious deep brown or 


golden spots are the It always 


makes me sorry to see a tree die. I 


seems like 
so many y¢ ars’ labor lost—so many summer suns 
and dews all gone for nothing! This same dis- 
ease in pines is caused, if is said, by a worm at 
| and extends through tl forests 


the heart, e great 


of North and South Carolina, all the way indeed 
to Florida. 

But we must turn away from the mountains, 
and away from the sparkling, glancing river, fon 
in our road brings us to the termi 


and to the house of the ! 


another curve 
nation of our ride, friends 
whom we are going to visit. How prettily it is 
tuated, and see what taste has done, in paril 


so fine a clump of trees beside it. As it nestles 


almost under the mountain’s brow, we might 
eall it a cottage, for, in modern parlance, that 


3a ecomfortabl with high 


Mn two-story house, 
‘ gs and pleasant verandahs; and judging of 
the high ceilings by those large windows, and 


white columns, and the trees, and 
r roses, —SuU ély, this is a cottage. 


ihere «ame our fric n Is Loo, W ith true \ irginia 


us, not wait 


hospitality and cordiality, to meet 
ing on the portico in quiet lady-like repose of 


manner, but coming to welcome us as we alight, 








HOME. 


and conduct us up’ the broad gravel walk, set 
thick on each side with jessamine and roses, and 
the queenly dahlia. And now, “Gyp,” commit- 
ting you to the care of the dark-faced servants, 
whose white teeth glisten a weleome not less 
eager than their master and young mistresses,— 
and your spirit, Annie, to any chance cloud, 
purple or amber-colored, whichever you prefer, 
to carry you whither you list, I will enter the 


house, not turning again, lest another glance at 


| 
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the grassy, shady orchard, sloping down to the 
curving, rippling river, and the grand mountain 
outline and background beyond, should tempt 
me away tospend the night with mountain mists, 
at the eminent risk of cold-catching ; for I am not 
so fortunate as to be like the ladies of romance, 
who can go through rain and mists without sore 
throata, and with hair that never uncurls, and 


dresses that never soil. 


+= +< -— 


HOME. 


Home, the home of childhood and of youth, 
how dear must it ever be to the heart of man- 
hood ! 


upon its venerable form, or crossed its threshold, 


Years may have elapsed since we looked 


worn by the tread of generations, but it can 
never fade from our memory, or be displaced 
from our recollection by any other we have 
since learned to call our home, 

The love of home, like the love of country, is 
confined to no class; it is not to be bounded by 
the landmarks of nobility, or limited in its uni 
versal sovereignty by the restraints of rank. 
The lordly mansion and the splendid palace may 
have little of home to bless their magnificence, 
while the lowly hut reposing beneath their shade 
may make good a title to the endearing name. 


n 


The traveler may have gazed on many a sunny 


lana and many a noble shore. The heay- 
ing forest or the waving prairie may have 


spread their loveliness before him, majestic riv- 
ers may have courted his admiration, or the soft 
murmurings of sme blue lake have wooed him 
to repose-——but these, though they may charm for 
home, 


awhile, cannot win his heart from 


may have wandered beneath the glowine 


taly, or climbed the ky heighb‘ 
their towering ruggedne: fs 
footsteps may have echoed amid\ 


Greece, or trod in paths hallowed b, 
Him who trod earth, with no home in whik 
Hishead. But the glories of Italian scenery, . 
mournful associations of lovely Greece, or the 
still more tender recollections of holy Palestine, 
may not tempt him to do more than linger for a 
moment by the way, and then press on to that 
less favored, it may be, but far dearer, land 
where is his home. 


The sailor, as in the lonely night-watch he 


' 


paces the deck of his gallant vessel, bounding 
along over some distant sea, while the moaning 
wind whistles through the cordage, dreams it is 
the voice of spirits, whispering of home—the 
home he quitted so readily, but which he now 
longs for as the tempest driven bird for the nest 
it has too rashly forsaken. Many astrange vicis- 
situde has he undergone since he left that peace 
ful spot; at one time the scented gales of Araby 
have flung their fragrance around him, as his 
rippling 


at another, 


bark glided gracefully through the 
waters of the blue Mediterranean ; 
the rude blast of the tempest has struck his reel- 
ing ship, and sent her leaping and quivering 
over the mountain waves of the boundless Atlan- 
tie, 


silken zephyr could not woo, nor the roaring 


But, alike in sunshine and in storm, the 


hurricane drive from his breast the sweet hope 


of one day revisiting the home now so far 
away. 

The thought of home is that which infuses its 
greatest vigor into the arm of the warrior 


dering him or the battlefield indifferes 


Ge, 
home, 
in which al 


is no place like 1. 








FROM THE DIARY 


Life 
It cannot be painted; it re- 
it will be the 


same indescribable and unpaintable thing, all art 


Lire! pictures of life! what are they? 
has no pictures. 
fuses to be transferred to canvass ; 
and poetry notwithstanding. It is too much of 


a reality to suffer coloring. The original will 


A SOLILOQUY. 


not “sit” to the artist; and his highest skill can- 


not equal its strange, yet familiar—extraordina- 
Alas! alas! what have 
O earth, earth, 


Pain, sin, sorrow—sor- 


ry, yet common features, 
I seen, what heard, what felt? 
shall it be always thus? 
row, sin, pain always? One multiform, mani- 
fold, ever-changing, everlasting cycle of joy, 
grief, laughter, madness, death! <A serio-comic 
dance of wild liberty and rattling chains, of men 
“‘sreat of flesh” and ghastly skeletons, of bloated 
vanity and broken-hearted virtue, of chariots 
and war-horses, of hearses and coffins for the 
dead, of marriages and deaths, bells pealing in 
the morning and tolling at night—and all this 
accompanied by the horrid harmony of merry 
laughter, hysteric screams, psalms of gratitude, 
groans of agony, shouts of despair, and songs of 
drunkards! O earth, earth, prolific mother! 
sometimes thou puttest on such beautiful smiles, 
that I cannot avoid loving thee, but, when I think 
of thy histo; 

Why *—tho 


art chokeu with the blood of thy children, 


I feel an involuntary shudder! 
guilty of millions of infanticides, 


‘aden with corpses w nted, and thou 


rte thrangh the 


.us § 


istermis- 
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tired of this 
Man cries for change, his heart aches 


tion,” by the way? Humanity is 
monotony. 
for something new, he groans for relief, and, as 
in the days of old, asks a sign from heaven. Shall 
no sign be given him ? 

But is he not surrounded with signs? Are not 
miracles every-day phenomena? Is not creation 


Are 


night and day, and sun, moon, and stars # 


not the seasons miracles, and 
Is he 


Miracles are 


a miracle? 


not himself a miracle to himself? 
mysteries; and is not every man a mystery to 
himself ? 


phetie roll, a book, whose leaves are the heart, 


Every man is a publication, a pro- 


the sentiments, the feelings, the senses, and the 
soul! I see, every day and hour of my rapid 
journey, great sights and signs from heaven. I 
have not time critically to examine them all, I 
pass through them, and they pass by me, with a 
but this 
swiftness is itself one of the signs for which I fool- 


velocity which prohibits close analysis ; 
ishly call. Like a child with too many toys, I 
seek relief by erying for more, as if an increase 
to the causes of the difficulty would diminish its 
intensity. 

It cannot be the design of the omnipotent and 
merciful Creator that matters are to remain for 
The earth 


but I imagine 


ever in this state. gives no answer to 


my questions ; an audible groan 
from its heart, as if burdened with its dreadful 
load, anxious to give up its charge, to cast out its 
dead, and to enjoy the redemption which the 
true Book says awaits it. When that period ar- 
if it shall be discovered that this 
*sepulchres is the most prolific life-world 


what 


»? that death, the enemy, is work- 
y, but by constraint— with Him 

id whose purpose is to subdue 
lf? that the distresses, perplex 

nies, and mortality of the present, 

ysterious creating processes, all uni- 

ad steadily tending to a gloriously finish- 
veation? that we are, consequently, present 

at, and witneases of, and take part in, this « labo- 
ration of an eternal and wonderful idea—of com- 
pelling all temporary evil to minister to the 
erection of a magnificent system of everlasting 
good? and that we shall be able to say hereafter, 


—) 
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we weve present at the moral creation, saw some 
of the divine acts in that stupendous work, and 
had some slight share, though then we knew it 
not, in the accomplishment of his infinitely wise 
designs? It will be something to say hereafter, 
that we remember certain stages in the creating 
process; that what we considered a terrible 
waste of life was but the transition to a higher 
kind of life; that the sorrows of our great family 
were but the seeds of immortal joy; and that, 
whilst laying our dead in the earth, we were ac- 
tually accumulating stores of deathless vitality. 
Certainly there is some connection between sow- 
ing in tears and reaping in joy; and possibly 
that connection is closer than any one imagines. 
It strikes me that the processes of creation and 
redemption are going on simultaneously ; or, per- 
haps, it would be more correct to say, that the 
process of redemption is a creation, a making all 
things new out of the old materials, subjecting 
all things to one design, compelling death to be 
the nursery, instead of the grave, of life, and 
making this earth the groundwork on which the 
grandest of all problems sha!l be solved, namely, 
the subjugation of error and cin into everlasting 
subordination to truth and holiness, I have faith 
enough both in the wisdom and love of the Re- 
deemer to believe all this. “ As sin hath abounded, 
grace has superabounded,” may be taken as a 
principle capable of most extensive application. 
The question as to the introduction of evil into 
our world does not trouble me. I infer, from the 
paucity of information respecting it, that an am- 
pler revelation would Lave been no blessing. 
God’s kindness is manifested by his silence as 
well as by his voice ; 


’ 


and while his benign su- 
premacy is undisturbed by the introduction of 
sin, a hearty concurrence with his system of re- 
covery is more profitable employment than curi- 
ous speculation about the origin of evil. It is lit- 
tle satisfaction to a sufferer toremember distinetly 
how and where he caught an infectious disease ; 
but it is much to have the assurance of an able 
physician that, on condition of strict attention to 
his prescriptions, the disease will speedily be 
conquered ; and, whilst it is sadly true that I am 
a daily sufferer in consequence of sin, I think it 
can hardly be questioned that my powers of en- 
joyment, both present and prospective, are far 
greater than they would have been had I not 
“known sin.” This, however, is not a necessary 
result of evil, notwithstanding the mysterious 
connection between contrasts, but the effect of 
divine arrangements in the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
The doctrine of necessity ought not to be pressed 


into the service of humanity. It obviously rests 


upon its own merits. To drag it out of its legiti- 
mate province, is to open the floodgates of heresy. 
Whatever God hath decreed is, of course, neces- 
sary, for that very reason ; but our knowledge of 
his decree extends not beyond that “which is 
written ;” and the assumption of necessity where 
no doctrine is declared, is utterly unwarrantable. 
In this case, namely, the probable good to which 
existence may be given by the intervention of 
evil in our part of the divine dominions, it is ob 
vious that it cannot be necessary in the same way 
that acting causes necessarily produce correspond- 
ing effects; but that good may spring out of 
greater good overruling evil, may be firmly held 
as an article of faith, supposing a declaratory 
revelation to that effect. Now, we have such a 
revelation; and it accords at once with our best 
wishes for the world of men, and with our duty, 
firmly to believe, and earne stly to hope for the 
blessings which that revelatien promises. 

This, then, is precisely the position in which 
we stand respecting this suffering family of man- 
kind. We should know nothing beyond the fact 
that the earth is a great burial ground, but for a 
divine revelation. We should suffer and witness 
sorrows innumerable from the beginning to the 
end of the year, without an intimation regarding 
either their commencement or their close: we 
should plod on through the gloom, sad in spirit 
and wretched at heart, without the least idea of 
a brilliant sun about to rise on the thick dark- 
ness; we should guess, speculate, philosophize, 
and dream, about causes and effects, means and 
ends, without any assured principle of interpreta- 
tion, or settled axiom to which opinions might 
be referred, or by which the va! of theories 
might be determined; and we uld wonde1 
that the Being whose power at, wisdom were 
equal to the tr .endous work of making.and 
wld, should leave it to be the 


prey of demons and the arena of conflict toa 


peopling a greu 


thousand generations of men; but we should 
never, Without a divine revelation, grasp the 
thought that all the past is only a few steps in 
the procession of the Eternal towards a magnifi- 
cent and most glorious end, when the mystery of 
God shall be finished, and the regenerated earth 
become the most splendid world in the star- 
thronged universe. 

Yet, that this is the case, and that such will be 
the issue, Ino more doubt, than I do the existence 
of the sun at mid-day. WhyshouldI? “Is any- 
thing too hard for the Lord?’ Faith is knowl- 
edge, ‘“ By faith we know.” And if there be a 
God—the affirmative of which is infinitely more 
rational than the negative—it is morally certain 
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that he will 
that he will not leave a world, upon which he 


accomplish his original purpose, and 


has expended so much care and attention—a 
world which has literally cost him so much—un- 
til he shall have effected his first design regarding 
it, to the very letter. 
said, “He began to build, and was not able to 
finish.” 


summation than were our fathers; and it is high- 


Of him it shall never be 


It is certain that we are nearer the con- 


SUNSET IN B 


Calm lay the sea, and far away, 


Like marble piles, the pure snow slept, 


And heaven was bright with such a day 
As in the arms of nigh 
A veil ’tis true 


Of rainbow hues upon its brow, 


t ne’er wept 
was lightly thrown 

But through the parted folds it shone 
With beams of dazzling splendor now 
I said the sea lay calm, and bright, 
And cold, f 


Reared high its head amid 


r there the iceberg’s form 
the light, 
As it were not the child of storm. 


It was the noon of nighi—but far 


In the clear North the red sun glowed ; 
It was no night of moon, and star, 
For sunbright splendors o’er it flowed— 
And feudal towers whose banners fling* 
Their folds upon the silent air, 

Rose proudly 
To call the banner’d k 


Or did 


Did the trumpet ring, 


sts from far ? 


yon mountain raise its voice 


Of thunder to arouse the world ? 


GUARDIAN 


Guardian angels, guardian angels ! 
They are with u ght and day, 


Dropping flowers of love the brightest 


As they watch us on our 


way. 


In our sorrows, in our troubles, 


Chey with care ar 
Ev 


Ever shielding 


und us throng, 


guarding from danger, 


is [rom wrong. 


Guardian ange!s, guardian angels! 
Are a source of comfort here, 
They prepare our every blessing, 


Bring us al! we dm 


st dear 


BAFFI 








N’S 


BAY. 





ly probable that, as we approach the end, the ra- 


pidity of events will be amazingly accelerated. 
Already, to speak with reverence, the compara- 
tively slow movements of Divine Providence 
seem drawing to a close, and the indications of a 
rapid winding-up of the multitudinous affairs of 
nations and of time are neither few nor unim- 
portant. 


thus ! 


No, earth, earth, it will nor be always 


Look where its floods of Java-flame 
Are from its icy ramparts hurl’d ! 
How gorgeous in the purple light 
Arise those pillar’d domes to heaven, ~ 
And burnish’d spires throw forth the light 
In orient richness given. 

Doth no tall palm its fanlike leaves 
Spread o’er it in the golden ray ? 
Doth there the dark-eyed Bayadere 


Move in the 


Those glo 


> 


dance away 





rious lands, those storied piles 
l'hose towers of high ancestral fame, 
rh the glori 


Need but the pre 


yse relics of us past 
stige of a name 
The mirage lifts ; mount, d 
All vanish 


And lava flood, and banner-fold, 


me and tower, 


n the rising beam, 
Fade from the changing scene. 
The iceberg, and the m 
And the wild sea, 
The Arctic day, 


{s on its march again. 


untain snow, 
remalr 


without a night, 


ANGELS. 


Turn aside those ills and trials 


Which 


But for them, we all should stumble— 


our Spirits could not brook ; 


Fall at every step we took 
Guardian ange}ls, guardian angels! 
Still your benedictions pour, 
On our hearts the , 
The | 
T 


leach us how we may our blessings 


ys of truth, 

ght of virtue ever shower ; 

Ever cherish, still increase, 

And grant that every flower we pluck 
May be a flower of love—of peace— 


suardian angels 




















Cuarces Lams in one of his essays once divided 
men into two classes, those who borrow, and 
those who lend: follcwing his example, we are 
disposed to be as narrow in our classification of 
poets, whom we divide into those who are ori- 
ginal and those who are not; the word orginal, 
however, by no means fully or correctly explains 
our meaning. Many poetsare strikingly original 
in thought, whose mode of embodiment is as old 
as the hills. The common sense of mankind is dis- 
seminated from stereotyped plates, and so is 
more than half of all the different branches of 
English literature. There is no marked or radi- 
cal difference in the style of Pope, Grey, Cowper, 
Wordsworth, and Southey :—difference there cer- 
tainly is in expression, in the length and turning 
of periods, and a thousand minor points, but they 
all leave the same impression on the mind of the 
generality of readers, as far as their style is con- 
cerned. Notso however with Tennyson, Miss Bar- 
rett (now Mrs. Browning), and Robert Browning 


himself. The peculiarities and excellencies of 


the two former are mostly understood and appre- 
ciated, but the latter is comparatively unknown, 
especially in America, where his works have only 
been reprinted during the past year. We should 
not be surprised if he never attained general 
popularity anywhere: he is not a stereotype man, 
but bold and original, not to say bizarre in 
everything that he attempts. He evidently 
holds critics in utter contempt. He does not 
write for them nor for the world: he wants a 
‘fit audience though few.” 

His plays are puzzles to the mass of readers: 
devoid of what is generaly considered plot and 
action and delineation of character, they seem, 
and to a certain extent are, obscure; but the 
obscurity lies as much in the reader as the poet: 
he needs a metaphysician to understand him 
thoroughly : he delineated the motives and work- 
ing of the minds of his various characters with- 
out any reference to anything else, or anything 
tangible or earthly: he places himself in their 
different situations, and thinks as they would; 
thinks metaphysically, deeply, passionately, but 
not actively: he never acts: there is no plot in 
any of his plays that would for a moment be 
tolerated on the stage: his characters are not 
men but minds, they wear no elay around them: 
‘“‘ Paracelsus,” one of his earliest efforts, is a con- 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
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versational, we can hardly call it a dramatic poem, 
in which he endeavors to depicture the struggles 
of a noble but restless nature, smitten with a thirst 
of knowledge, but scorning from the first human 
love. His bursts of exultation and confidence 
as to the divinity of his mission—his account of the 
growth of his desires, and the certainty of their 
success—his after depression and fear, uncertainty 
and disappointment, are finely but abstractly 
drawn: Paracelsus is perhaps too much of a 
logician, but we must remember that he isa 
student and dreamer. 

The following passage is not over poetica!ly 


expressed, but philosophically true :— 


‘Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may believe : 
There is an inmost centre in us all 

Where truth abides in fullness ; and around 
Wall upon wall the gross flesh hems it in, 
This perfect clear perception—which is truth : 
A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 

3linds it, and makes all error, and Jo know 
Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 


Supposed to be without. 


The lines below must have been written in the 


full flush and pride of youth :— 


** Make no more giants, God! 
Sut elevate the race at once! We ask 
Just to put forth our strength, our human strength , 
All starting fairly, all equipped alike, 
Gifted alike, all eagle-eyed, true-hearted 


See if we cannot beat thy angels yet!” 


“Pippa Passes” is one of the finest efforts of 
the modern muse: the idea of the play is poetical 
and beautifully executed—Pippa, a poor ophan 
girl whose life is spent in the drudgery of a silk 
mill, has a holiday, and goes through Azolo, sing- 
ing snatches of old songs and hymns. In different 
parts of the town, different characters have met 
for good or evil, and just at the turning point Pippa 
passes in the street singing something applicable 
their needs and desires—exerting as if were a 
mesmeric influence over those around her. The 
lines quoted below have been pronounced the 
greatest instance of imagination in Browning’s 
works, “their fine audacity carrying us back to 
the elder period of the English drama.” 


‘* Buried in woods we lay, you recollect, 


Swift ran the searching tempest overhead, 
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And ever and anon some bright white shaft 

Burst through the pine tree roof—burnt here and there 
Asif God's Messenger through the close wood-screen, 
Plunged and replunged his weapon at a venture, 


Feeling for guilty thee and me.” 


From a conversation between some poor girls 
we select the following passages, whose pathos 
and country-feeling have always made them fa- 


vorites with us :— 


FIRST GIRL. 
*‘ Spring’s come, and summer’s coming, I would wear 
A long low gown—down to the hands and feet— 
With plaits here, close about the throat, all day: 
And all nights lie, the long cool nights in bed— 
And have new milk to drink—apples to eat, 
Deuzans and junctings, leather-coats—ah I should say 
This is away in the fields miles! 
THIRD GIRL. 
Say at once 
You'd be at home—she 


Now comes th 


1 always be at home !— 


farm among 


glory ot the 


The cherry-orchards, and how April snowed 


White blossoms on her, as she ran: why, foul! 


They’ve rubbed out the chalk-marks of how tall you were 


Twisted your starling’s neck 


Made a dung-hill of y 


-broken his cage, 


ir garden— 


FIRST GIRL. 


They destroy 


My garden since | left them ?—well—perhaps 





1 would have ne so, solh pe they have !— 
A fig-tree curled out of our cottage wall- 
They called it mine 


It must have been there long ere I was born: 
g 


I have forgotten why, 


Cric--cric—I think I hear the wasps o’erhead, 
Pricking 
And keep off 


the papers strung to flutter there 


bir n fruit time ng coarse papers, 


And the wasps eat them, prick them th 


I ugh and through. 


“Colombe’s Birth-day” and “The Blot on the 
Scutcheon” are our favorites of all the plays. 
The first is full of chivalrous sweetness and sub- 
dued passion, the growth of which is equal to 
The last is full of love 


and sorrow, and contains the only flesh and blood 


anything in Shak speare. 


characters that Browning has yet given the world. 
Dickens considered it the finest poem of the cen- 
tury. We 


ness, more inte nsity of love, more of the feelings 


know not where to find more sweet- 


of youth and first grief, than is scattered through 
its simple and pathe tic scenes. We never read it 
without tears, 

The minor poems—‘“ Dramatic Lyrics” he calls 
them—are, perhaps, the most peculiar and bizarre 
They are for the 


ira 


of all Browning’s writings. 
most part lyrical in 
| 


expression, but always « 


matic in principle, and the utterances of so many 


imaginary persons, rather than the author’s, Some 
of the mare singular enough—“ The last Duchess” 
has been pronounced by one of the first dramatic 
poets @& the age, to be the finest piece of dra. 
matic acting of the century—the story, and 
peculiarities of the story teller, are developed 
without any apparent effort: in this respect 
Browning stands unrivaled, and may challenge 
comparison with the old masters of the stage. 
“Count Gismond” is a fine piece of narrative 
verse, exquisitely managed, ‘The Soliloquy in 
the Spanish Cloister” is very characteristic of the 
** Artemi’s 
translation from the Greek tragedians: the blank 
“The 
Bishop orders his tomb at St. Praxed’s Church” is 
fully equal to the “St. Simeon Stylites” of Ten- 


nyson, though differently treated: ‘“ Porphyria’s 


author. Prologueizes” reads like a 


verse is sounding, stately, and simple. 


Lover,” “How they brought the good news from 
Ghent to Aix,” ‘The Italian in England,” ‘ The 
Englishman in Italy,” “The Flight of the Duch- 
ess’—and “Saul” are all fine, and characteristic 
poems, 

“The Pied Piper of Hamelin” is a specimen of 
The follow- 


ing is a good specimen of its style and versifica 


Browning’s diablerie and humor. 


tion :— 


** RATS 
** They fought the dogs, and killed the cats. 
And bit the b 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 





in the cradles, 


And licked the soup from the cook’s own ladles, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 
Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats, 
And even spoiled the women’s chats 
By drowni: 
With 


In fifty different sharps and flats.”’ 


g their speaking 


shrieking and squeaking 


“Meeting at Midnight,” with which we must 
close our extracts, has many of the characteristics 
of Tennyson, and gives the feeling of “the place 


and hour.” 





I 
The grey sea, and the long black land ; 
And the yellow half moon large and low 
And the startled little waves that t 
In fiery ringlets from their sleep, 
As | gain the cove with pushing pr 
And quench its speed in the slushy sand 


I] 


Then a mile of warm sea-scented beach 


Three fields to cross till af 


arm appears 
A tap at the pane, the qui 


And 


And a voice less loud, thro’ its joys and fears 


k sharp scratch 
} 


a lighted match, 





Than the two hearts beating each to each ! 
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Tue youth of the world was the season of 
man’s greatest age; perhaps also it was the season 
of man’s greatest wickedness, Three things we 
know with certainty, amidst all the darkness 
that hangs over the life of the antediluvians; 
they lived to a great age, they rose to a great 
height of depravity, and, except Enoch, they all 
died. 


be to any man either a great temptation to sin, or 


The assurance of a very long life would 


a great means of holiness; 


most likely the former. 
Because sentence against an evil work is not exe- 
cuted speedily, therefore the heart of the sons of 
men is fully set in them to do evil. The charac- 
ter written for our instruction of the race of man 
in the world before the flood, that every imagina- 
tion of the thoughts of his heart was only evil con- 
tinually, corresponds unerringly with the inspired 
declaration by the mouth of Solomon. The sen- 


tence of death, deferred for so many ages, was al- 
most unknown, and came at length to be utterly 
discredited ; they thought not of it; nay, so hardy 
and secure had long centuries of vigorous exist- 
ence made them, that, as long as Adam lived, 
they might have dreamed of indefinite centuries 
yet to come, the limit of man’s life, in all proba- 
bility, not having been made the subject of pre- 
cise revelation. For more than seven antedilu- 
vian generations no death is recorded in the 
scriptures. There may have been mortal dis- 
eases, and even the crime of Cain may have been 
not unfrequently repeated, for the earth was filled 
with 

But, for aught we know, the funeral of Adam 
was the first which his posterity attended for 
There 
another funeral; the murdered Abel was buried: 
With 
his own hands Adam dug the grave of his young- 
est, best he 


buried him: and Eve planted the sacred enclos- 


i iole nce, 


nearly a thousand years. was, indeed, 


but the parents were the only mourners. 


beloved son; with his own hands 
ure with flowers, and watered it with her tears. 
The simplest things were then matters of revela- 
tion; death and its conse quences were 80 little 
known, that the angels would have to show Adam 
what he must do with the bleeding corpse of 
Abel; the language of Abraham, bury my dead 


out of my sight, could only spring from experi- 


SON. 





DR, 


CHEEVER, 





ence; for if death left the bodies of those we love 
as uncorrupted and as beautiful as life, we should 
wish to keep them by us, though inanimate and 
lifeless, The ancient Egyptians had a strange 
custom of doing this, as it was. They sometimes 
kept the dead bodies of their friends standing 
upright in their houses, embalmed so carefully, 
that every feature remained as it was in life; 
they kept them, Diodorus tells us, “in costly 
habitations, for the pleasure of beholding them 
for ever.” 

When Methusaleh was born, Adam was six 
hundred and eighty-seven years of age. When 
Adam died, Methusaleh was two hundred and 
eighty-two. The oldest man lived in the society 
of the first man 282 years. Methusaleh was the 
grandfather of Noah ; and when Noah was born, 
Methusaleh and 


Noah were therefore contemporaries during the 


Methusaleh was 369 years old. 
long space of 600 years. Noah had never seen 
Adam ; the father of the second race of mortals had 
never seen the father of the first. But Lamech, 
Noah’s father, and the first born of Methusaleh, 
had lived, while Adam was yet alive, 95 years; 
and he, as well as Methusaleh, could describe to 
Noah, from personal knowledge and recollection, 
the teachings and the venerable grandeur of the 
Father of them all. 

The death of Adam took place-just eighty 
Of the death of 
How 


long she remained on earth with our great father, 


seven years before Noah’s birth. 


Eve no mention is made in the Scriptures. 


by what angelic messengers or revelations from 
the Almighty they were both prepared for their 
departure, or what blessings and prophetic warn- 
ings they left with their posterity on leaving the 
world, we know not. Of all possible cireum- 
stances we have but one, and that the universal 
record of man, he died. Nor is the name of any 
woman of the posterity of Adam, from Seth to 
Noah, handed down to us, nor any glimpse of in- 
formation as to the part which the wives of the 
antediluvian patriarchs might have played in the 
education of their children. Who was the mother 
of Methusaleh ? and what the lessons taught him 
Was the help meet of Enoch 


chosen for her piety? and did she walk, like him, 


in his infancy ? 
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with God? are questions which curiosity, paus- 
ing upon the life of the world before the flood, 
would be glad to have answered. But not a ray 
of information comes down to us, nor is even a 
loop-hole left for conjecture, save that the charac- 
ter of men like Enoch and Noah is 


ground for the supposition, that so far as their 


sufficient 


minds were left to be moulded by their mothers, 
the examples set before them, and the influence 
exerted upon them, must have been holy, 

And now, could we call up the shades of Me- 
thusaleh, and converse with the oldest man, 
what would be the lessons of his experience? 
Would they be greatly different from ours? 
Would the thoughts and feelings, the events and 
circumstances, of men whose life was of a thousand 
years’ duration, be very diverse from those of or- 
dinary mortals, whose span is only threescore years 
and ten, or would one little limit of existence vary 
from theirs only as a miniature does from a por- 
trait, where the features, the passions, the expres- 
sion, are the same, and only the dimensions of the 
canvass, the size of the painting, are different? 
The temptations of Methusaleh must have been 
like ours; his christian conflict was the same; 
his faith was the substance of things 


hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen. But were his 
trials as heavy as ours, or has the primeval curse 
gathered a strength in the progress of six thou- 
sand years, not known in the world’s infancy ? 
What indeed wz 


the antediluvians? 


is affliction, disease, old age, with 





Were their trials spread over 
Did 
colds and fevers rack the body with pain for a 
Ere the close of life, 
did the keepers of the house tremble, and the 


a larger portion of existenée than ours? 
time proportionally longer ? 


strong men bow themselves, and the grinders 
cease because they were few, and were those that 
Was their 
infancy extended into our childhood, and their 


childhood into our manhood, so that their youth 


looked out of the windows darkened ? 


was our age, and the child died being an hundred 
years old? Was the flight of time with them as 
rapid as with us, and notwithstanding their long 
life, did they leave it with as strong unwilling- 
ness, with as deep regret, with as many plans in- 
complete, and purposes betrayed, as we do ours? 
The unerring truth of Scripture has made one 
thing certain ; that, as they grew in years they 
grew in wickedness, despising the goodness cf 
God, and filling up life with impiety, till all flesh 
had corrupted their way, and become fitted only 
for the destruction of the deluge. Their passions 
were the same as ours, and they gave them their 
full swing of indulgence ; and in the long sweep 


of nine hundred years they must have gathered 
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| a prodigious power, and raged and burned like 
| a flaming voleano. 

The extreme conciseness and paucity of detail 
in the sacred history concerning the antediluvians 
are remarkable. We may draw from them a salu- 
tary lesson. Their space in the world’s existence 

amounted almost to one third of its whole being 
thus far; for, of the sixty centuries that have 
nearly elapsed, from creation’s dawn to the pres- 
ent moment, their busy transit occupied not much 
less than two thousand years; and of the four 
thousand years over which the Bible ranges its 
sacred perspective, the wickedness of the antedi- 
luvians consumed almost half; and yet not atwo 
hundreth part of the inspiration of the Scriptures 
If they themselves 


could have drawn up for future times even an 


is conceded to their notice. 


| abridgement of all that they expected to be 
known, and thought worthy to be known in re- 


gard to them, the history of the world before the 


flood would have occupied more space than that 
of all ages since; and we should have had an an- 
tediluvian Bible, emblazoned all over with the 
record of their glorious achievements ; and doubt- 
less it would have been a most striking, a most 
extraordinary history. All elements of human 
ereatness, as well as of human wickedness, would 
have entered into its composition ; for there can 
searcely be a doubt that the intellectual faculties 
of men wrought on a scale as gigantic as their 
passions, so that, by the time the flood came, the 
earth must have been covered with mémorials of 
most surpassing grandeur. The very first born 
of Adam, the murderer of his brother, when the 
voleano of passion had a little burned out, and 
he had somewhat recovered from the tempest of 
madness and remorse of conscience, builded a city, 
impressing upon its stupendous architecture all 
the energy of a mind of gigantic strength, and in- 
stead of giving it a name that might have con- 
nected it sacredly with heaven, indulged a mix- 
ture of paternal fondness and ambition, and called 
But of all 
the grandeur that might have grown in time to 


be characteristic of the first city, and of all the 


it after the name of his first-born son. 


countless temples and palaces whelmed beneath 
the deluge, not a vestige was preserved for after 
admiration, even in description ; and of all monu- 
ments of genius, in history, poetry, biography, or 
| whatever other shape the mind of antediluvian 
antiquity might choose for its creations, though 
there have been libraries larger than 
that of all the Ptolemies, it is doubtful if Noah 


deigned to take one solitary leaf into the ark, to 


may 


Over 


be preserved amidst the waste of waters. 


all achievements of fame, all wonders of genius, 
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all events of history, ia which the actors antici- 
pated an immortality of glory, the pen of inspira- 
tion draws a blank ; it isa parcel of insignificant 
like the 
world; itis all passed over in forgetfulness, and 


rubbish; it is chaos of an unformed 
the record of their life is comprehended in the 


merest affirmation of mortality—he died. 

Only one event is recorded alike of them all, no 
matter what may have been their situation in 
life, whether princes of the earth, surrounded 
with grandeur, or beggars in rags upon the dung- 
hill. 
the possibility of computation, they may have 
and filled the 


world with the fame of their discoveries, they 


They may have amassed wealth beyond 


enlarged the bounds of science, 
may have traveled into distant lands, and brought 
back volumes of knowledge, they may have pos- 
sessed an eloquence like that of angels, they may 
have written poetry worthy the abodes of Para- 
dise, they may have founded empires, and given 
systems of law to communities, they may have 
been poets, orators, statesmen, philosophers, they 
may have done all that makes the name of mor- 
tals great, they may have been the Homers, the 
Virgils, the Newtons, the Bacons, the Shaksp« ares, 
the Miltons of their age ;—but with all this, the 
history of their life is reduced down to the bald, 
unvaried epitaph, he died. There would be all 
varieties of existence among them as among us; 
some whose rank and connections in life would 
place them at the summit of society, and others 
whose powers of conversation made them the ad- 
mired in every circle, and others whose days 
were crowded with events of wonder, and others 
whose domestic relations were full of beauty and 


tenderness, and others of a glowing imagination, 


and others of a vast reach of mind, and others of 


angelic symmetry and strength of body ;—and 
yet it is all annihilated in that one simple record, 
he died. 

There would be, in the progress of antedilu- 
Vian existence, all materials that ever combine to 
raise the record of a man’s days from obscurity and 
insignificance, all that we ever look upon as con 
stituting fit stuff for the tissue of a macnificent 
history, or a grand and glowing bi raphy ; 
they must have attained all that in the world’s 
view is worth living for; they must have accom 
plished all that in the eye of ambition constitutes 
a ground for that immortality of fame which th 
fallen mind thirsts after; actions to draw a 
world’s applause, inventions and discoveries of 
surprising ingenuity, systems of science and phi 
losophy, all forms of greatness realized ;—and 
yet it is all disposed of and confined within the 


annals of two words, he died. 


Ouce in the flight of ages passed, 
There lived a man und who wa 
—\fortal! howe’er thy lot be cast 
That man resembled thee. 


He saw whatever thou hast seen, 


Encountered all that troubles thee 


He was—whatever thou hast been, 
He i whatever thou shalt be 
The annals of the human race, 


Their ruins since the world began, 


Ford 3 


Of him aff ther trace 


Than this, -Tuzre DIED a MAN 


Now it is scarcely possible to read a more af 
fecting and instructive lesson than the Holy 
Spirit has thus transmitted for our consideration, 
as to the worthlessness of all mere mortal gran 
deur in the eye of God. The pleasure, wealth, 
power, knowledge, glory, of ten centuries crowd 
ed into one life, with all the changes and shows 
of a human existence, continued through a period 
which with us suffices for the transit of nearly 
thirty generations, are just as unnoticed as if they 
had never had an existence. Except so far as 
these 
it is absolutely regarded as of no 


things bear upon our eternal destiny, 
account 
whatever, whether a man were poor or rich, 
learned or unlearned, lofty or lowly, wise or 
ignorant, whether he were a Newton or a Hotten 


tot, a Milton or a chimney-sweep, a Bacon or the 


} 


inmate of a mad-house, an Alexander or a beggar 


in the street. Considered apart from the fact of 
his probationary state, the enjoyments or events 
in the life of the most distinguished of mortals, 
though it were protracted to a period beyond that 
of the oldest antediluvian, are absolutely of no 
more importance, in comparison with the idea 
of an endless duration, than the movements of a 


You 


royalty 


new-born babe the first d Ly of its existence. 
might compress the possession of all the 
and luxury of all the monarchs of the earth, and 
all the glory of the whole world’s warriors, states- 
men and nobility, and all the wisdom and fame 
of all the world’s poets and philosophers, into th 
experience of one mind, and the period of one 
life, and yet, in itself, and for itself, without re 
io God, it is nothing, absolut 
nsidered 
lles to a point - with reference 
yne like the ticking of a elock, 
than the pulsation in the 
The 


which con 


ference ely not 


worth naming; e with reference to 
eternity, it dwi 
to happiness, it i 
and is of no more valu 
smallest microscopic insect, 


is that 


veins of the 


only thing of absolute value 


nects us with God, and makes us partake of his 
holiness: all things el are baubles. Crowns 
are playthings, dukedoms and dominions of no 


more importance than the grains of sand that go 


to make up an ant-hill 











I know that thew art blest, 
Friend of my soul! and in the better land ; 
From troubled scenes of earth I know His hand 
Hath led thee to thy rest. 


Brief was thy space of time, 
And bright the beaming of thy morning sun ; 
Thy conflict’s finished and thy victory won, 


Ere yet life’s noon of prime, 


And thon are laid to rest 
In the sweet sammer-dawn, where early flowers, 
Wakened to lifé by softly falling showers, 

Shall bloom above thy breast. 


e. . 
And Winds that gently sigh 
Thy requiem shall breathe at close of day, 
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And joyous birds outpour their sweetest lay 
Of wild-wood melody. 


But O my sorrowing soul, 
That mourns a cherished treasure gone for aye! 
Earth’s glorious beauty fades as day by day 
Life hastens to its goal. 


No more will sun or stars, 

Or silvery moon shine as in other days ; 

Death’s chilling shadow dims their purest rays— 
Their holy radiance mars. 


But toward the “better land” 
Constant my longing heart shall follow thee ; 
And to its blessedness thou’lt welcome me, 

When falls life’s latest sand. 

Stockbridge, Mass., June 4th, 1861. 
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THE PRESENCE OF GOD. 


Th heavenly climes, where harmonies 
Of holy joy are heard alone, 

A bright, unnumber’d angel throng 
Surround with harps the throne ; 

Or float, from glowing star tostar, 


Without a bound, without a bar 


In glory now—then far away, 


Amid the measureless—the vast ; 

Where burn the ceaseless wheels of day, 
Where howls the endless blast, 

Where all is dark, or all is bright, 

God’s presence ever fills their sight 


Beyond that presence ever near, 
Cheir swiftest wing can never fly 

Unheard, it meets the spirit ear, 
Unseen, the spirit eye ; 


Where sounds of life no whisper give, 
In present Deity they live 





God is where’er a drop of dew 
Hangs trembling on the harebell’s leaf 
Where floats a cloud amid the blue, 
Where days are bright or brief ; 
Where shines the star and glows the air 
With silent sunlight, God is there. 


And oh! the blissful thought that He 
Whose presence fills the wondrous dome 
Of measureless infinity, 
Should love to fix his home, 
His dearest dwelling-place, within 


The humble heart that sighs for sin, 


The heart that like the sunflower turns 
To Him at morn—at noon—at eve- 
With silent love to Jesus burns, 
And longs, for Him, to leave 
The joys of earth—to love him more, 


And sound his praise on Canaan’s shore 














Adam Clarke’s Commentary.—The affection and esteem 
in which the memory of Dr. Clarke is held by our Methodist 
brethren, has a fine exemplification in the care and beauty 
which have been displayed in the new edition of his great 
work, the Commentary on the Scriptures, issued from the 
Methodist Book Concern, of which Rev. Messrs. Lane and 
Scorr are the Actuaries. In six octavo volumes, of elegant 
typography and paper, and accurately and beautifully exe- 
cuted, the work has a most inviting aspect to the scholar 
and Bible reader alike. Dr. Clarke had some rare qualities 
for a successful expositor. Uniting extensive erudition and 
untiring industry with much practical judgment, a com- 
prehensive theological learning, and a warmth of piety and 
zeal which no abstruseness of study nor energy of polemics 
could dampen or pervert ; he furnishes, in his great work, 
a noble specimen of Christian exegesis. It is not to be 
supposed that subsequent labors in philology and dis- 
coveries in theology may not have impaired the value of 





some of his conclusions and criticisms. This must be the 
fate of every work in so broad and well-explored a field as 
that of Scripture exegesis: but the largest advances of 
biblical learning have left, and will always leave untouched, 
the best qualities of Clarke’s Commentary. It will ever be, 
to a great extent, and in the view of all evangelical denomi- 
nations, a clear exposition of the doctrinal teachings of the 
Word of God, a treasure of philological and hermeneutical 
learning, and a work profoundly earnest and suggestive in 
its spiritual instructions. Dr. Clarke was particularly at 
home in rabbinical lore ; and his Commentary sheds more 
of the illustrative light of the curious learning from that 
source, than any single work we know of, But its deeply 
religious character, and its authority as an exponent of the 
Arminian theology, are the points that most strongly com- 
mend it. To the members of his own denomination, rever- 
ence and fame supply a motive for obtaining it, stronger 
than any commendation: to the Bible-readers and students 
of other sects, it has an interest and a value which we wish 
they were more ready to appreciate. We think so fine an 
edition of so large and valuable a work does honor to the 
enterprise of the Methodist body, and furnishes both a facil- 
ity and a motive for its more extended circulation among 
the clergy and Christians of all denominations. 


Sea and Shore designates the concluding volume of the 
edition of the works of the late Rev. Walter Colton, pub- 
lished under the editorial auspices of Rev. Henry T. 
Cheever, by Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co. It is of a more 
miscellaneous character than its predecessors—containing 
some brief notes of a visit to France and Spain—the sub- 
stance of two addresses in behalf of the sailor—a variety of 
poems, editorial articles, (for Mr. C. was at one time editor 
of a Daily Journal in Philadelphia,) and sundry minor 
articles; and concluding with a brief, but exceedingly well- 
written and interesting memoir, by Mr. Cheever. The 
volume will have a more personal interest to the friends 
and admirers of the man than any of the series; and very 


properly contains a portrait of him. 


Incidents in the Life of a Pastor, is the title of a work 
just issued from the press of Mr. Scripyer, which will find 
a wide circle of readers and admirers in the friends of the 
author. It is from the pen of Rev. Dr. Wisner, formerly, 
and for many long years, pastor of the Presbyterian church 
in Ithaca, and contains a great number of the incidents and 
occurrences which his memory retains as specially inter- 
esting or suggestive, as illustrating his ministry. As much 
of his long pastoral life was spent in the midst of powerful 


revivals of religion, his experience made him acquainted 


with a great number of incidents connected with the con- 
version of sinners, and the operations of the Holy Spirit 
upon the hearts of men. They are told with great concise- 





ness and brevity—so much so as sometimes to impair the 


effect of the story~-without system, or any other thread of 
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unity than that of remembered chronology, and are, for the 
most part, unaccompanied by any reflections of the author. 
Yet in all their baldness, they are extremely interesting-- 
partly because they relate to deeply interesting subjects, 
and partly because of their evident truth. The work will 
be read with profit by various classes ; and we should sup- 


pose that many of its pointed narratives would be well 
adapted to awaken the attention of the careless, to the im- 
measurable interests of religion. As usual with Mr. Scrib- 
ner’s publications, great neatness and taste have been shown 


in the getting up of the volume. 


Lost or Saved, is the striking title of a very spirited 
religious work, published by the Messrs. Carrer, from the 
pen of a clergyman of the Church of England—Rev. Mr. 
Ryle. It is a series of pointed, practical appeals to ths 
impenitent, much after the manner of Baxter’s Call, and 
much of whose tender solicitude and impassioned style it 
has caught. The truths it seeks to impress are b 
stated, and enforced by striking illustrations, well calcu- 
lated to arrest attention and to enforce reflection. For its 





special purpose we should regard it as an eminently suc- 
cessful, as we trust it will prove a popular and useful, 
work 

Episodes of Insect Life.~The second volume of this 
elegant reprint has been issued by Mr. Reprieip, and will 
find "friends with all who perused the sprightly descriptions 
of the first. Science seldom puts on so engaging a garb. 
The details of entomology are enlivened with its curious 
facts and its poetic associations, and made to minister quite 
as much to the reader’s gratification as his information. 


The author is an enthusiast in her way—for it is evidently 
the product of a lady—and succeeds in imparting her en- 
thusiasm to her readers, Wit, science, poetry, anecdote, 
and legend mingle their respective elements to the work, 





while art has also lent her genial aid in giving its attrac- 
tion. It is beautifully and plentifully illustrated with 
designs, in fine keeping with the spirit of the page. The 
second volume relates to the insects of summer ; it is to be 
followed by a third, embracing the insects of autumn 
When completed, we think it will prove not only asuccess- 
full book for general reading, but will serve to many a 
mind a nobler purpose—of kindling a taste for natural his- 
tory, and of opening a suggestive aspect of the extent, 


beauty, and beneficence of the Creator’s works. 


The Royal Preacher, by Rev. James Hamilton, D.D., 
is the title of a neatly printed volume, from the press of R. 
CarTER & BROTHERS, which has some novel features, It is 
a commentary on the Book of Ecclesiastes, in the form of 
lectures, and composed for popular, practical religous read- 
ing. It has but little of the aspect of ordinary her- 
meneutics ; the processes of exposition are kept out of sight, 
and only the results are visible. It is an eloquent, rapid 
and impressive reproduction of the truths and statements o 
the text, shedding light upon many an obscure passage, 
and drawing lessons of wisdom from every chapter. It is 
an unusually happy specimen of expository homiletics 
free, warm, original, striking and suggestive ; and display- 


is 


ing no inconsiderabie amount of critical learning a 


Sometimes the author’s animated style swells out of the 
due proportions of good taste ; but oftener it is exceedingly 
striking and effective, putting old truths in a new garb, and 


arresting the attention by the warmth of its eloquence, and 


the aptness and beauty of its imagery. 





Psalmista, or Choir Melodies, is the title 2 new work 
of sacred psalmody, from the well known and fertile pens of 
rofessors Thomas Hastings and Wi m B, Bradbury, 2 
Prof Thomas Hastings and W um B. Bra y,and 


published by M. H. Newman & Co. The musical public 


will be pretty well prepared to expect, from the previous 
efforts of the authors, a work of a very superior order 


gh we cannot think it quite 


in psalmography, alth 
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READING 


h that work, th we think, will be 
r, and of a more popular, prac- 


signs ol 


and ability which were displayed in that work, are not so 
visible here. It may be none the less useful for this; it is 
not at all likely to be less popular. <A large proportion of 
the music isnew—and mainly the composition of the editors 
The music is unusually pleasing, easy, generally spirited, 


+ practical use of choirs. ‘There are 


well-harmonized, and inge- 
m commonplace and insipidity by 


gements, and other devices which 


talent. These are elements of 


unquestionable popularity, and will probably adapt the 
wi to a wider field ilness than if it had been more 
carefully elaborated and taken ahigheraim. The musical 
reader may be safely commended to Hereford, p. 91, as one 
of the most pleasing pieces in the book, and also remarka- 
bly character its prevailing style. It isa beautiful 





tune and easy iiimmel, 145, and Herr, 156, are two very 
fine piecese—the t evidently by Mr. Bradbury, though 
without his name. W m, 103, Angelo, 114, Bachmann, 
146. are good I mens of the better class. There is a 


tunes, printed in finer type, at the end 


indexes, 


s and useful 


he work. It also exemplifies 








he editors in the adaptation of word 
As we said, it will prove a highly 
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second, has redu the price and style a little, by which it 
may attain a wider circulation. It is in Dr. Spring’s best 
stvle—eloquent ear, erudite, and highly evang al. It 
ane 1s to increase the reader’s reverence for the le, and t 
exalt the Divine character. We do not admire all the 
D 3 views t to the general spirit of the work, as 
well as to the impressive and eioguents and uriy 
interesting facts and reasonings it contains, we give « 
heartiest ec ion, and hope it may find a reader in 
every thoughtful Cl 

Juvenile Books.—N 1 fora long ti een a 
series of Juvenile B ctive and so unexcey i- 
able, as the bea ] | shed by CLARK. AUSTEN & Co., 
and edited by the Rev. f°. C. Woodworth. They are pre- 
pare 1 fora y ger eacers than usually receive 

ry attent and strikingly illustrated, and so 

ea and a t ut they will be received 
w Mr. W 4 I al art of juve e 
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have displayed 


great taste in the execution of the volumes: 
which number twelve, nd in uniform, richly illustrated, 
and put 1 t her } ? 
and put up together in boxes. We take pleasure in com- 


mending them to pa 1 the go 





id-hearted givers of 
presents to children. 


Light in Dark Places, f: 
Augustus Neander, is the title 


thodist Book Ro 


brief sketch « 


om-the German of the late 
of work published 


ns, by Lang & Soorr. 


a little 
from the Me 





Itisa 
f the faith, zea), and piety of the early mis- 


sicnaries. and 





martyrs of the church, from the pen of the 





great historian, Itsclear narrative. admirable candor, love, 
and charity, make it a valuable work, in a field where but 


little that is practical in religion is often found. 


Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer.—Dr. Williams 
quent and erudite Baptist clergyman of 
of di Lord’s Prayer, published by 
Goutp & LincoLy, of Boston. The breadth of 


streng h ot i 


the elo- 


New York, has issued 


a volume yurses on the 
view, the 


of 


g the very best homi- 


ic, and the stirring ei 





quen manner 





h they disclose, place-them amy 





letical efforts of the age. Without expressing concurrence 


8s views——for his theme cc iducts him 


into the very heart of nearly every mooted, earnest question 








oi the mes-—-we Can say that there is not a page which is 
not full of ion, as well as eloquence. It does honor 
to the heart that indited it, and will be accepted as another 
contrib n to the best terat of the day. 
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General Lafayette, by P. ¢ 


1e, issued f 


Headley, isa 





the fertile press of Derby & 
Though written up to a high 
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it narrates, in a clear, sustained, and ener- 
getic history, the deeds of a remarkable man, placed in a 
remarkable position. Connected as he was with some of 


the most stirring lents of our revolutionary era, and of 


two French experiments at imitation, his life introduces a 


great nt 





ber ot hist 


ric pass 





{ nary interest, 
which the graphic pen of Mr. Headley presents in a highly 
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who take it up. 


dramatic , an 


and spirited form. 


interest, by a 
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Home is Home, is the title of Tale, pub- 


lished by D, Appieton & Co. 


ust the good 





taste and skill of the publishers for the interest and moral 
quality of work. Their fictions are 1 lly of an ele- 
vated and im} ng character-—-some of them among the 
very best in the language. The pre t is ve uteresting 
and relates to a theme that reaches y 
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chief charm in its naive style. It is highly praised abroad 

Its moral tone is admirable—religion in its } and most 
a g type, forms at v lity of the best 
sters in the work, 

Sunbeams and Shadows; a domestic story, of unam 
bitions and pleasing character, de ed to illustrate the 
pleasures of pious and virtuous home-life. It forms one of 
the fine series of tales, of m 1 unexceptionable cast, 
which the house of D. Apprgeron & Co. have sent forth for 


severai years pa 


Sir David Wilkie.—We present, in our embellishment 
the present month, one « f the most celebrated of the pro- 
ductions Sir David Wilkie—The Cut Finger. Its quiet 
humor and versimilitude, aS weil as calm 7 are highiy 
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“*T WOULD NOT LIVE 


ALWAY.”’ 


DR, 


SPRAGUE, 


Ir is, I suppose, universally admitted that the 
love of life is natural to man ; and there are cer- 
tainly many things connected with the present 
state of existence to render life desirable. The 
world in which we dwell has been admirably 
fitted up for our convenience and comfort; and 
there are good gifts constantly coming down 
from the Father of mercies, to sustain and cheer 
us during our residence here. There are oppor- 
tunities here for doing good; for administering 
relief to the needy and wretched ; for aiding the 
cause of truth and piety; and thus glorifying 
God in our body and spirit. There are the means 
of working out our own salvation; of laying up 
treasure in heaven that will satisfy and endure ; 
and even the afflictions of the present become a 
furnace in which the soul is prepared to shine 
with increasing beauty and brightness in the fu- 
ture. And there are some of the Christian graces, 
for the development of which this is the only 
theatre ; for when injury ceases, there will be no 
occasion for forgiveness; and when suffering 
ceases, there will be no demand for patience. 
Indeed, there is good reason why every individual 
should be thankful for his present existence: 
even though he perverts it to his eternal ruin, 
yet the hours of life are golden hours; they are 
given to be a blessing, and praise is due to Him 
who bestows them. 

I know, that when the old man is put off and 
the new man put on, there is a sense in which 
the soul is brought out of darkness into marvel- 
The mind takes far more distinct 
and comprehensive views of divine truth than it 


ous light. 


ever did before: it has a spiritual discernment 
imparted to it, by means of which what had be- 
fore seemed faint and shadowy, becomes substance 
and life. But even that marvelous light into 
which the new-born soul enters when he is de- 
livered from the blindness of spiritual death is 
itself darkness, when compared with the radiant 
manifestations of Jehovah’s glory in the upper 
world. Here the Christian, in his best state, 
sees through a glass darkly. How very little 
does he know of the plan of God’s operations! 
How he is confounded at almost every step by 











the occurrence of events whose meaning he is 
utterly unable to explain! How many things, 
after his best efforts to comprehend them, he is 
obliged to resolve into God’s mysterious and un- 
fathomable sovereignty! And in his contempla 
tions of God’s truth, as it is revealed in his Word, 
how frequently is he perplexed with doubt in 
respect to tue actual meaning of the Spirit; and 
when he attempts to launch out at all beyond the 
Revelation, how quickly does he find himself 
sinking in a gulf of conjecture and uncertainty ! 
How humbling to the pride of the intellect, how 
indicative of the narrowness of its conceptions, to 
find himself obliged to receive different truths, 
which he knows must be consistent with each 
other, which yet he is perfectly inadequate to re- 
concile ; to catch just an indistinct glance of some 
great field of truth, and then perhaps find his 
vision immediately obstructed by intervening 
But then how delightful the contrast 
when he reaches heaven ! 


clouds ! 
There, many a dark © 
page in the history of God's dispensations on 
earth will be iJlumined by a clear and satisfying 
light. There he will know why he had anguish 
when he longed for rest ; why his plans were de- 
feated by which he would fain have glorified God ; 
why Zion was left so long to mourn, and the 
chariot-wheels of her King were so slow in their 
approach, when God’s people were upon their 
knees praying and watching for the dawn of a 
brighter day. 
—0O, how they will unfold to his delighted eye; 
how the great and holy truths which he knew so 
imperfectly here will burst upon him in their 
full brightness, and in the harmony of perfect 


And the mysteries of Redemption 


proportions! There, there will be no uncertainty, 
no confusion, no darkness at all. This seeing 
through a glass darkly is the business of earth ; 
seeing face to face will be the business of heaven. 
There the vision will be perfect ; and the Sun of 
the moral universe will shine with immortal 
splendor. 

I bless God for all the light which he gives 
me now; but I would not live alway, because I 
have the assurance that a brighter light will 
shine hereafter. I love to bend over the mys- 
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teries of Providence and the mysteries of Redemp- 
tion; and sometimes a field of glory opens sud- 
denly upon me where thick darkness had always 
brooded before; but I own that I have my eye 
and my heart upon a world where I hope to live 
for ever amidst the brighter beams of immortal 
truth. I would not live alway, because I desire 
to get rid of this painful ignorance and doubt 
which now oppress me ; because I would fain be- 
hold my God as he is, and see light in his light. 

I would not live alway, because I would not 
I hate 
this body of sin and death, and in God’s best time 
I would be glad to throw it down. 


always be half a sinner and half a saint. 


I long to be 
delivered from these wandering thoughts; from 
these expressions of devotion into which my cold 
and reluctant heart will not throw itself; from 
this feebleness and inconstancy of effort in doing 
the will of Him who hath died for me. 
be conversant only with holy objects; I would 


I would 


be the subject only of holy exercises; I would be 
engaged only in holy employments; and I would 
not live alway, because then this sweetest, noblest 
desire of my heart could never be fulfilled. 
Again: ever since sin entered to blight the 
beauty of Jehovah’s works, the human body has 
been characterized by a tendency to decay. 
Look at the man writhing in bodily anguish ; 
bending under decrepitude; fainting from bodily 
exhaustion ; and say whether sin has not mixed 
up its poison in the very blood that courses 
through our veins? And if the body is weak, so 
is the mind also. It is conscious, indeed, of hav- 
ing within itself a principle of greatness ; it is 
sometimes surprised by the exercise of its own 
faculties; but after all, many of its operations are 
And there 
is a proportional weakness in human virtue; for 


exceedingly feeble and unsatisfying. 


how frequently is virtue conquered and carried 
away captive in the war with temptation ! 

Since then the Christian, while he remains here, 
is comparatively feeble in his whole nature, how 
reasonable that he should aspire to a state in 
which he shall exchange his present imbecility for 
enduring and ever-growing strength! At the 
threshold of heaven he will drop this crazy, cor- 
ruptible, inglorious body, and ere long will re- 
ceive in its place a body endued with undecaying 
vigor, and clothed with unfading beauty, a body 
which may mock at the power of death; and 
which can move as if upon the lighting to execute 
God’s high commissions in other worlds. And 


the intellect—Oh, how it will brighten and ex- 
pand ; how it will rise to that which is lofty, and 
sink into that which is profound, and never tire 
either in the sublimity of its excursions or the 
depth of its researches! And the moral faculties 
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—with what incalculable energy will they ope- 
rate, when God’s Spirit has given them a perfect 
direction, and there is all the beauty and glory of 
the third heavens to call them into exercise! I 
ask again, is it not reasonable that the Christian 
should hail the day when he shall be taken up to 
that region of immortal strength ? 

I would not live alway, because I do not wish 
always to be an heir to these clustering infirmi- 
ties of mortality. I would bear patiently the 
pains, the groans, the tossings, to which this poor 
body is subjected ; but I would rather be beyond 
their reach, and wear a body that could bid de- 
fiance to disease ; that could shine with an angel’s 
beauty, and move with an angel’s strength. I 
would not complain of the feebleness of my men- 
tal operations ; and yet I would hail with grati- 
tude the expansion of these powers into some- 
thing yet greater and brighter: 1 would prefer 
the noble thoughts of glorified manhood, to the 
narrow conceptions of this infancy of my existence. 
I would be thankful for what God has made me ; 
and bumble for what I have made myself; but I 
would wait in exulting hope of a complete renova- 
tion of my nature, in which I shall have strength 
imparted to me to bear an eternal weight of glory. 

I would not live alway, because I cannot bear 
the sound of dying groans ; because I instinctive- 
ly shrink back from the bedside where my be- 
loved friend is going through with his last agonies 
I would not live alway, because I choose stability 
rather than vicissitude ; and even when my hopes 
of earthly good are the brightest, I never know 
but that it is the harbinger of dire eclipse. I 
would not live alway, because my spirit is offend- 
ed by the scenes of discord and contention which 
prevail around me ;—scenes in which I am com- 
pelled to mingle, and which, perhaps, in my 
weakness I may be left to promote. I would 
not live alway, because I see in the distance a 
region that is free from storms ;—a region in 
which not even a cloud lowers; and I would 
breathe that balmy atmosphere: I would walk 
beneath the very throne of the Prince of Peace : 
I would be able to look around me, to look 
before me, and reflect that there is not an element 
of tempest in all that portion of God’s dominions 
in which I am to have my everlasting home. 

Ip this mixed state of being, the best men are 
frequently brought into contact with the bad; 
nay, even with the worst. It sometimes happens 
that the Christian has his lot cast in a family, 
one or more of whose members is openly vicious 
and profane; and sometimes even the Christian 
parent is compelled to the reflection that his own 
child, whom he meets every day in the discharge 
of parental offices, is a blasphemer or a profligate. 
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But in addition to this, even the fellowship of | 
Christians in this world is a fellowship of miser- 
ably imperfect men. What Christian has not had 
his heart wounded by the inconsideration, the 
wickedness, it may be the absolute treachery, of | 
some one who has claimed to be acknowledged 
as a brother in Christ? What Christian has 
not sometimes been ready to ask, while he has 
wept over the spectacle of a religious community 
arming themselves with the weapons of carnal 
warfare, ‘Is there faith on the earth?” What 
Christian but has sometimes felt the need of 
sympathy and co-operation, when it has been 
withheld ; and when he would fain have opened 
his heart to the invigorating influence of a godly, 
fraternal fellowship, has found himself well nigh 
chilled in the freezing atmosphere of indifference 
and formality ? 

Not so in the world which Christian faith an- 
ticipates. There all will be bound together in 
the cords of love; all will be helpers together of 
each other’s joy. All—and who will they be? 
First, all the ransomed out of every nation, and 
kindred, and tongue, and people. Every patriarch 


every prophet, every apostle, every martyr 

every saint of every age, and clime, and condition, 

will be there. Next, there will be the native in- | 
habitants of heaven, who have always been loyal 
to their King: they will continue to be, as they 
ever have been, at home on the fields of immor- 
tality. Jesus, the dying Lamb, the God and Hope 
of the world, the enthroned and all-gracious 
Saviour, will be there, in mild and heavenly 
majesty ; carrying forward the vast purposes of 
his mediatorial reign, and pouring forth endless 
benedictions over the whole host of the glorified. 
This vast assembly will constitute one glorious 





fraternity of exalted minds. Andis it any wonder 
that the Christian should desire to be among 
them? Is it strange that, when rivers of waters 
run down his eyes because men keep not God’s 
law ; when his heart bleeds from wounds that 
have been inflicted by hands with which his own 
had been joined in the bond of covenant engage- 
ments,—is it strange, I ask, that he should be 
more than willing, in God’s best time, to join the 
eternal fellowship of heaven / 

I would not live alway, because I would eseape 
from a companionship with those who despise my 
Redeemer and his salvation; because I do not 


wish my ear to be always accustomed to sounds |, 


— 
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of blasphemy, or mine eye to spectacles of pro 
fligacy and crime. I would not live alway, be- 
cause even the communion of saints on earth is 


|| imperfect and often embittered; and I never 


know what either I or those with whom I am as 
sociated may be left to do, to destroy each other's 
peace. I would not live alway, because I expect 
to meet in heaven those Christian friends whom 
I love below, purified from their dross, and ad- 
vanced to a state of absolute perfection ; because 
my bosom burns with a desire to mingle with the 
great and the good of other ages; because I 
| would fain see Abraham, and Moses, and Paul, 
face to face ; because I would hear the martyrs 
tell with their own lips the story of their suffer- 
ings and their triumphs, and would join them in 
a tribute of thanksgiving for all-sustaining and 
all-conquering grace. No; I would not live al- 
way, because the society of heaven is better than 
the society of earth. I had rather see my Re- 
deemer as he is, and gaze upon his unveiled glory, 
than to hold communion even with Him through 
the channel of his ordinances. 

But I hear some one saying, “ There is one thing 
which perhaps you have forgotten: there is a 
dark boundary—not a mountain, but a flood, that 
lies between earth and heaven; and that is to be 
passed before the Christian conqueror can be 
crowned.” No,I have not forgotten that: Istand 
upon an eminence now, with that flood rolling 
and raging beneath my feet; and even here I re 
peat, I would not live alway. For I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and I rely upon him to bear 
me over ; and if I may only rest upon his arm, I 
can walk firmly, though the tempest howls above, 
and the waters roar around. No, I would not 
live alway.—Rise, ye dark and stormy billows, to 
frighten my poor soul, as much as ye will : Rise, 
ye fiends of darkness, and make your last des- 
perate effort to terrify and overwhelm ; and in 


the courage of faith I dare say even to you, I 
would not live alway. 


** Jesus, the vision of thy face 


Hath overpowering charms ; 
Scarce shall I feel death’s cold embrace, 


{f Christ be in my arms. 


‘Then, when ye hear my heartstrings break, 


How sweet the minutes roll, 
A mortal paleness on my cheek, 
And glory in my soul !”’ 











Tue new volume of the Life of Dr. Chalmers 
embraces his professorial appointments in &t. 
Andrew’s and Edinburgh, and his connection with 
the Veto and Church extension movements in the 
Scottish Establishment ; and includes numerous 
notices of and correspondence with the notables 
of the period. 

Chalmers was appointed to the chair of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of St. Andrew's in 
1828, and, exhausted as he was by his super- 
human labors in Glasgow, the change from its 
noisy thoroughfares to the grassy streets of the 
ance archiepiscopal city must have been grateful 
in the extreme. He shook the dust from the chair 
to which he was appointed, and entered on his 
Al- 
though from “hand to mouth,” to use his own 


duties with characteristic energy and zeal. 


phrase, in the preparation of his lectures, the 
students (whose numbers he doubled) were enrap- 
tured with his eloquence, and gave vent to their 
satisfaction by very unacademic applause ; and 
at the conclusion of the session they threatened 
a presentation of plate. Whilst prohibiting the 
latter proceeding, the professor dealt the follow- 
ing blow against 
AMATEUR STUDENTS. 

There is one topic more which I shall advert to, and that 

is, to certain liberties which some very few of my visitors 


have indulged in amid the general propriety that has char- 


acterized their attendance. I acquit my stated attendants, 
indeed, from the charge altogether; but there have been 
ecasional hearers who, by coming in late, have inflicted a 
sore annoyance on the business of the class. It is too late 


now to set up any practical check against an inroad so un- 


seemly, but I hold it of importance to the cause of academ 


liscipline, that even nowI should make averment of the prin- 


ple, that not one freedom can be tolerated in a visitor, which 
mught not also to be permitted to any of the regular students. 

And on the same ground, gentlemen, I must allude to the 
further indecorum of yesterday. It is not of a certain ob- 


streporousness of yours that I now speak, against which 


I have already made my remonstrances during the progress 


wf our course, and which perhaps, if permissible at all, 


feasing the restraint j 


might, by way g under which you have 
been laid, be humored with one tremendous bellow at the 





termination But what I speak of is the presence of 
& certain noisy admirer, who added his testimony t 
general voice, and whose presence within these walls was 
so monstrously out of keeping with the character and busi- 
ness of a place of literature. The bringing in of that dog 
was a great breach of all academic propriety. I dared 


trust myself at the time th the utterance of the indigna- 


tion that I then actually felt, but itmight be lowering your 


nas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. 
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were I 


sense of those decencies that belong to a university, 
A visit 
of the land were disgraceful to us all, if it turned out to be 
a visit from the nobleman and his dog.—P. 10. 


to pass it unnoticed now from the first nobleman 


The mention of student life carries us to a story 
which occurred in Edinburgh long after Chalmers 


had left St. Andrew’s. It refers to 


THE TROUBLES OF A DENTIST. 
The 


through the wh 


pedestrian approbation accompanied Chalmers 
After the dis- 


ruption of the Church, temporary premises were taken for 


le of his academical career. 


the classes in connection with the new body. These prem- 


ises were immediately adjoining to the house of an emi- 


ent deutist, a thin partition wall dividing the room in which 





he operated upon his patients from that in which Dr, Chal- 


mers lectured to his class. The ruffing of the one room 


penetrated into the other, and disturbed at times its delicate 
Mr. N, at last, 


terms, complained to Dr. Chalmers, asking him whether 


and nervous operations. arid in the gentlest 
he could not induce his students to abate the vehemence of 
their applause. As Dr. Chalmers entered his class room on 
the day after that on which this complaint was made, a 


He 
interview with Mr. N., and, 


suppressed smile lurked in his expressive countenance. 


f 


ld the students of his 


rose, t 


ing that 


after requesting the offence should not be repeated, 
warned them most significantly against annoying or pro- 
voking a gentleman who was so much in the mouths of the 
public.—P. 60. 

From 1784 up to the time of Chalmer’s induc- 
tion, the professors had been wont to distribute 
amongst themselves certain surplus funds, desig- 
dividends ; the “ Candlemas 


nated Candlemas . 
money amounted to about a third of his income, 
but, having doubts as to the legality of its appro- 
priation, he declined receiving his share during 
In 1828, 


when he had taken up his abode in Edinburgh, 


the whole time of his residence there. 


and when the untouched sum at his credit amount- 
ed to upwards of 700/., he received from the 
toyal Commissioners appointed to visit the 
Scotch colleges a communication stating “ that, 
under all the circumstances, there is no good rea- 
son why Dr. Chalmers, who has now ceased to 
be a professor, should not receive and accept of 
the sums so due to him ;” and on the faith of this 
declaration he took the money. The Commis- 
sioners, however, published their report without 
alluding to the part which Chalmers had acted, 
and gravely averred that “the principals and 
professors appear to have made these appropria- 
tions without any authority.” And this was the 
occasion of Chalmer’s coming before the public 
with a spirited pamphlet, explanatory of his 
position in the matter. 
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Although dissatisfied with the state of affairs 
in St. Andrew’s, Chalmers declined no less than 
three offers of removal. One was the chair of 
Moral Philosophy in the London University, ten- 
dered through the recommendation of Lord 
Brougham ; and the other two were the livings 
of St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, and the West Par- 
ish, Greenock, the latter being the richest living 
in Scotland. The first was the offer of the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, the second that of the patron, 
Sir M. 8. Stewart ; and he grounded his declina- 
tions on his preference for academic labor. 

During his connection with St. Andrew's he made 
oceasional preaching-excursions ; and to two of 
these we shall now advert. Here isan admirable 
sketch of 
THE WEARINESS OF OVER-CIVILITY. 

- never asks the same thing twice of me, but she 
of these 


makes 





up for this by the exceeding multitude 





things: such as, if my tea is right; if | ild like more 


sugar; if I take cream; if I am fond of little or much 


cream ; if I would take butter to my cake; when I take 


to loaf, if I take butter to my white bread ; if I move from 


1} 


ne part of the room to another, whether I would not like 


to sit on the sofa; after I have sat there, whether I would 


like to stretch out my legs upon it; after I have done that. 


whether I would let her wheel it nearer the fire; when | 


move to my bedroom, whether the fire is right, whether I 


would like the blinds wound up, &c., & She at the same 


time most religiously abstains from repetitions, but to reply 


even once to her indefinite number of proposals is fatigue 


enough, I can assure you; nor is the fatigue at all alle- 


t 


viated when, instead of coming forth a second time with 


each, she comes forth with a most vehement asseveration, 
accompanied by uplifted hands, that she will let me do as 
I like, that she 


in her house ; 


will not interfere, that I shall have liberty 


and when I said that I behoved me to make 


calls immediately after dinner, she declared that I would 


have leave to go away with my dinner in my mouth, i 
chose. I have got the better of all this by downright laughing, 


for I verily think now that the case is altogether des 


perate 


Chalmers had agreed to preach in behalf of 
a Sunday-school in Stockport, and, on proceeding 
thither, ascertained that he was only one item in 
a series of entertainments. His journal account 


of the orchestral interview is amusing. 


Sunday.—Sadly annoyed all last night w 


sh advertisement. I visited the sch at one, and the 
sermon was to begin at half-past five ( 1 see a certain 
hard and ungracious reception of me, perhaps from the 
consciousness of something wrong on their part Mr. M.. 
my correspondent, did not appear for some time, and when 


there was a blush in his countenance and a tremu- 


he did, 


lousness in his voice ] was in the m f managers, and 


the stairs to the different rooms of their immense fabr 


were crowded with scholars I asked what they were 
about ; and, with some hesitation and difficulty, they told 
me they had been practising lor the music of this evening 


When I went to the great preaching-hall, I found that the 


Was just this practising belore an immense assembiage ; 


t hearing of those about 


m which I called it, in the dis 


me. that there was an air of charlatanry about the wh 


affair, and that I did not like it at all I would stay no 


longer in that place, and went along with them to the 


committee-room, where there were about twenty managers 
and others. I said that 1 had come from a great distance 
on their account, and had therefore purchased the privilege 
f telling them plain things; that they should have con- 
that I 


< 


sulted me ere they had made their arrangements ; 
was quite revolted by the quackery of their advertisement ; 
that they had made me feel myself to be one of the per- 
formers in a theatrical exhibition; that what they had 
done stood in the same relation to what they ought to have 
done, that an advertisement of Dr. Solomon’s did to the 
I was 


and 


I said, that still I would preach, but that I 


respectable doings of the regular faculty, &c., &c 


firm, and mild withal—they confused and awkward, 
in difficulties. 
thought it right to state what I felt. On the other question 
of the urgency, and the pleading a promissory obligation 
no reckoning. . ; ae 


ou my part, I have as yet had 


got a second letter from a minister on the subject of the in- 


decent exhibition of Stockport. I had got one the night 
before from another minister on the same subject. It seems 
that many serious people here are scandalized at it, and 
that many eyes are fixed upon my conduct in regard to it, 
I sent for Mr. M., that I might hold conversatian with him. 
Mr. M that J 


he could not P ssibly come ; 
and why? because he 


sent back word 


was presiding at a dinner given be- 
fore sermon to the gentlemen of the orchestra, and he was 
ust in the middle of a speech to them when my message 
On this, Mr. Marsland and Mr. Grant walked down 
, and told Mr. M 


that I would not « 


came, 


to Stockport of my difficulties and wishes; 


mply with their arrangement until it 


was altered. They wished my prayers and sermon to be 


mixed up with their music, me all the while in the pulpit. 


I said, that I would not be present at their music at all; 


that my service should be sepa ated altogether from their 


entertainment;* that I should pray, preach, and pray 


again im continwo—not entering the pulpit till the moment 


n as I should 


with Mr 


f my beginning, and retiring 





ly I dined at half-ps 





} 
ire, drank coffee after five 


! 
efore, to be at the music 





Will 


1e hundred people, 


1 with me in the carriage at six 


you believe it? an orchestra of at least 


three rows of female singers, in which were two professional 


female singers many professional male singers, a num- 


f amateurs: and I now offer you a list of the instru- 
ments, so far as I have been able to ascertain them—one 
pair of bass drums, two trumpets, bassoon, organ, serpents, 
V ns without number, violoncellos, bass viols, flutes, haut- 


Went 


boys. I stopped in the minister's room till it was over 


ng the time of 


to the I ily prayed prea hed, retired dur 
the « ection, and again prayed Before | left my own 
private r om they fell-to again with most tremendous fury 


and the likest thing to it which | recollect is a great mili- 


tary band on the Castle lof Edinburg I went up with 
the ladies again in the carriage. ‘They were far franker 
and pleasante befor Sup] after Mr. Marsland’s 
return He told » that the collection was 30-1 Went 
to bed between eleven and twelve. I forgot to say that the 

number of my hearers was 3,500 
Monday.—I\ am told that the kport people, suspicious 
of my d ke é 1s, blazoned and adve ed 1 
less than they wonld have ne: and the interpretation 
by some to th est it should meet my vation 


* Amongst those whose performan were to be mixed 


f a Miss Cheese 


up with the sermon and prayers, the name ¢ 

had been announced; and Dr. Chalmers reinforced his 

argument with the managers by te ing them that in his 
intry the cheese was never served till the solid part of 


the entertainment was over 
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—_—_— 


too soon. Found a company in David Grant’s, and he kept 
me up till two in the m A kind-hearted, 


N.B. The collection is now 401/.—P. 50. 


rning. 


fellow. 


Chalmers was appointed to the professorship of 
theology in Edinburgh in 1828. He mentions that, 
in preparation for its duties, he got upat six o'clock, 
in order to have time for “‘a little of Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew each day.” Alluding to the prospect 
of diminished revenues and other untoward fea- 
tures, he says: “I foresee the coldness of friends, 
the controversy of foes, and probably the decline 
of earthly comfort, in my approaching connection 
with Edinburgh.” The salary of the professor of 
theology at the period of his induction was 2001. ; 
but at the end of the first session the “ amateur 
students,” headed by Dr. Morehead, an English 
clergyman, presented a thank-offering of 202/. 

Dr. Hanna adverts copiously to the Church con- 
troversies that took place within the sphere of 
his narrative, but as they are of ecclesiastical 
rather than general interest, we can touch only 
In 1882 Chalmers was nomi 
nated Moderator of the Genera! Assembly of the 
Church, In 1835 Chalmers was in the midst of 


on salient points. 


his great and favorite scheme of Church exten- 
sion. We find a magnificent passage in a sermon 
delivered about this time in anticipation of the 


breaking out of cholera. The topic insisted on 

















is the 

CONNECTION BETWEEN PRAYER AND THE UNIFORMITY OF 

NATURE. 

Instead of propounding our doctrine in the terms of a gene- 
ral argument, let us try the effect of a few specia 
by which, perhaps, we might more readily gain the consent 
of your understanding t ir Views 

When the sigh I ght storm sends fearful agita- 
tion into a mother’s hea ks of her sailor-boy n 
exposed | ts lury or he wate f a distant oce in, tnese 
stern disciples of a ha ern infidelity would 
notion ol arigid ar mpra 1 onstancy in nature 
bid her prayers, h be a potent ar a 
though addressed to the G who has ail the elements 
His hand, as if lifted up with senseless importunity t é 
raving elements themselves. Yet nature would strong 
promy e aspira ere be truth ir r argume 
there is nothing 1 r 
its accomplishme! God might 
unsettling the order of se rsing 
any ol the wonted success s tha LKe | 
in the ever-restiess, ever-heaving atmosphere t by sé 
sible m e among nearer f eps which the y 
losopher has ue i an immediate hand 
among the sses r m iich are | 
the ken « It is thence that tk 
Sovereign of n re might bid the w proar of the ele- 
ments into silence. It is there that the virtue comes ou 
Him, which passes 2 winged messenger from the - 
visible to the visible; az at the threshold of separat 
between these two reg mpresses the direction of the 
Almighty’s wi t cause which science can 
mount her way to. | s point in the series, the path 
of descent along the earer and proxir ca 


may be rigidly invariable; and in respect of t 
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precise undeviating order, wherewith they follow each 
other, all things continue as they were from the beginning 
of the creation. The heat, and the vapor, and the atmos- 
pherical precipitates, and the consequent moving forces by 
which either to raise a new tempest, or to lay an old one, 


¢ 


all these may proceed, and without one hairbreadth of de- 


viation, according to 


philosophy, yet each be 


the successions of our established 
but the obedient messenger of that 
voice which gave forth its command at the fountain-head 
of the whole operation ; 


which commissioned the vapors to 


ascend from the ends of the earth, and made lightnings for 
These 
are the palpable steps of the process; but an unseen in- 


, behind 


the rain, and brought the wind out of his treasuries 


fluence the farthest limit of man’s boasted discover 


ies, may have set them a-going. And that influence may 
have been accorded to prayer—the power that moves Him 
who moves the universe ; and who, without violence to the 
known regularities of nature, can either send forth the 


t His 


oyful persuasion of faith, and proud 


hurricane over the face of the deep, or recall 





pleasure. Such is the 


philosophy cannot disprove it. A woman’s feeble cry may 


elemental war, and hushed into silence 
is and the waves. 


of 


have overruled the 


wild frenzy of the win and evoked 


the gentler breezes from the cave their slumbers, and 
wafted the vessel of her dearest hopes, and which held the 
and fondest 


P. 320. 


first of her earthly treasures, to its desired 
haven, 

During the period embraced in this volume, 
Chalmers’ literary efforts were confined for the 
most part to the production of his “ Political Eco- 
nomy,” and his ‘‘ Bridgewater Treatise.” Econo- 
mics was a congenial subject, but yet it is the one 
department of his labors least appreciated by the 
public. 


of his theories from unmerited obloguy, and pos- 


We observe that Mr. Mills rescues one 


sibly other writers of acknowledged eminence 
may do the same for other isolated portions ; 
but, as a whole, Chalmers’ system does not seem 
to have been adopted by any modern school. 
That a right moral is necessary to a right civil 
order of things, will be admitted; but similarly 
right morals are necessary to the right health of 
the animal body, vet no amount of ethics or 
knowledge of the dependence of hygiene on ethics 
will prevent or cure organic and functional de- 
rangements. For prophylactic or remedial mea 
sures we must have recourse to the sciences of 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology; and these 
must be studied independently of all moral con 
In like the 
structure, functions, and abnormal states of the 


siderations. manner, probably, 
social system must be investigated in their in- 
herent subtleties, without reference to moral cu 
rative treatment. “The extent and stability of 
the national resources” may be seriously affected 
without any infraction being made on the deca 
logue, and exclusive reference to ethics may tend 
to obscure the more profound problems of the 
science, 

But leaving this dry subject, we shall now col- 
lect such sketches of the “ notables” of the day as 
are to be found scattered through the volume. 
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Scott and Chalmers appear to have met only 
once in public, namely, on the platform of the 
School of Arts; whether they met in private is 
not stated. 

Coleridge and most of the under-mentioned 
lions were seen by Chalmers during his visits to 
London. 


Thursday.—We spent three hours with the great Cole- 


ridge. He lives with Dr. and Mrs. Gillman, on the same 
footing that Cowper did with the Unwins. His conversa- 
tion, which flowed in a mighty, unremitting stream, is most 
astonishing, but, I must confess, to me stil] unintelligible. 
I caught occasional glimpses of what he would be at, but 
mainly he was very far outof all sight and all sympathy. 
I hold it, however, a great acquisition to have become ac- 
quainted with him. You know that Irving sits at his feet 
and drinks in the inspiration of every syllable that falls 
fromhim. There isa secret and to meas yet unintelligible 
communion of spirit betwixt them, on the ground of acer- 
tain German mysticism and transcendental lake-poetry 
which I am not yet up to. 
gible nonsense ; 


Gordon says it is all unintelli- 





and Iam sure a plain Fife man as uncle 
“ Tammas,”’ had he been alive, would have pronounced it the 


greatest buff he had ever heard in his life. 


Returning from this interview, Dr. Chalmers remarked 


the obscurity of Mr. Coleridge’s utter- 


to Mr. Irving upor 


ances, and said that, for his part, he liked to see all sides 


of an idea before taking up with it. ‘ Ha !” said Mr. Irv- 





ing in reply, “‘you Scotchmen would handle an idea as 


a butcher handles an ox. 





For my part, I love to see an 


idea looming through the mist.” 


Alluding to his preaching in London during 
this visit, Chalmers says— 


Mr. Coleridge, and many other notables whom I cannot 
recollect, were among my hearers. Coleridge I saw in the 
vestry both before and after service; he 


was very compii- 


mentary. 


On an after-visit to the metropolis he remarks— 








Half-an-hour with Coleridge was filled up without inter- 
mission by one continuous flow of e] ent discourse from 
that prince of talkers. He began, in answer to the common 
inquiries as to his health, by telling of a fit of insensibility 
in which, three weeks before, he had lain for thirty-five 
minutes. As sensibility returned. and before he had opened 
his eyes, he ttered a sentence about the fuga is nature 
of consciousness, from which he passed ssion of 
the singular relations between the soul the bod 
Asking for Mr. Irving, but waiting for no rey he ed 
out an eloquent tribute of his regard—mourning hetically 
that such a man should be so thr mself away. Mr 
Irv k on the “‘Human Nature of Christ’’ in its 
analysis was minute to absurdity: one 1 ld imagine 


that the pickling and preserving were to follow, it was s¢ 


like a cookery b 0k. Unfolding then his own scheme of 


the Apocalypse—talking of the mighty contrast between 


] 


its Christ and the Christ of the Gospel narrative, Mr. Cole- 


ridge said that Jeses did not come now as before, meek and 
gentle, healing the sick and feeding the hungry, and dis- 
pensing blessings all around, but he came on a white horse ; 
and who were his attendants’—Famine, and War, and 


Pestilence.—P. 262. 


Of Edward Irving much is said. 
eccentricities was the length of his services. 


Among other 


Saturday, 19th.—Mr. Gordon informed me that yester- 
night Mr. Irving preached on his prophecies at_Hackney 
Chapel for two hoursand ahalf, and though very powerful, 
yet the people were dropping away, when he, Mr. I., ad- 


dressed them on the subject of their leaving him. I really 


fear lest his prophecies, and the excessive length an | wear 
ness of his services, may unship him altogether, and I 


mean to write to him seriously upon the subject P. 163 


Chalmers’ personal experience was to the same 
effect. 
The 


obtain seats, had already 


I undertook to open Irving’s new chapel in London. 
congregation, in their eagerness t 
been assembled about three hours. Irving said he would 
assist me by reading a ¢ hay ter for me in the first instance 
He chose the very longest chapter in the Bible, and went 


g 
When my 


on with his exposition for an hour and a half. 
i I be in an exhausted receiver 
n he. kindly i 
same aid, adding, “1 can be short.’’ I said, 


turn came, of what use cou 





On another similar occasi proffered me the 
“How long 
“ONLY ONE HOUR AND 


will it take you?” He answered, 


FORTY MINUTES.” ‘* Then,” replied 1, ‘I must decline the 


favor.”’—P. 271. 


Chalmers and Irving met for the last time in 
London. The former was in bed at the time. 
‘He stopped,” says Chalmers, “for two hours, 
wherein he gave his expositions; and I gave, at 
greater length and liberty than I had ever done 
We parted 


from each other with much cordiality, after a 


before, my advice and my views. 


prayer, which he himself offered and delivered 
with great pathos and piety.” 
The manner of Irving’s death was in keeping 


with his whole history. His father-in-law men 


tions that— 


His medical advisers had recommended him to proceed 
before the end of autumn, to Madeira, or some other spot 


where he might shun the vicissitudes and inclemency of a 


British winter. But some of the oracular voices which 


1 wtt 
ind er 


will of G 


work there, Accordingly 


f ince in his chur ximed it to be the 


1 that he sh 


th had proc 
igo to Scotland, and doa great 


after an equestrian tourin Wales, 





by which his health appeared at first to be improved, but 
the benefit of which he by exposure to the weather and 
occasional preaching, contrary to the injunctions of his 
physician, he arrived Liverpool on his way to the North 


In that town he was taken alarmingly ill, and was unable, 


for several days, to quit his bed; but no sooner could he 
rise and walk through the room, than he went, in defiance of 
} 


the prohibition of his medical attendant, on board a steam- 





boat for Greenock. to Glas 


gow, delighted at ha 


From Greenock he proceeded 
ing reached the first destination that 
had been indicated tohim. From Glasgow it was his pur 
pose to proceed to Edinburgh; but this he never accom 
plished. So much, however, was his mind impressed with 
its being his duty to go there, that, even after he was una- 
ble to rise from his bed without assistance, he proposed 
that he should be carried thither in a litter, if the journey 
could not be accomplished any other way ; and it was only 
because the friends about him refused to comply with his 
urgent requests to that effect, that the thing was not done 
Could he have commanded the means himself, the attempt, 
. «+ ** Well,” said he, 


‘the sum of the matter is, if I live, I live unto the Lord; 


at least, would have been made 


and if I die, I die unto the Lord ; living or dying, I am the 
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Lord’s ;” a conclusion which seemed to set at rest all his 


difficulties on the subject of hisduty. So strongly had his 
confidence of restoration communicated itself to Mrs. Irving, 


that it was not till within an hour or so of his death that 


she entertained any idea of the 


mpending event.—P. 288. 
Going to the House of Commons, he 


Saw and spoke to Pee after which Mr. Macaulay got 
In the lobby, met 


tmore, M.P. ; 


another introduction an ned me 


an old acquaintance, Mr. Wh we were dis- 


appointed as to the ate, it having been postponed, and 
the topics of discus vere comparatively of smaller in- 


1s, and others However, we got a 








sight of more of the speakers, as Sir Francis Burdett, and 
more. Mr. Br 


talked with me in a way that 


little; he came and 





igham spoke a 





esting. He said nothing about the London University; 
and n now at, rather than risk any dis- 
couragement, they w wait the progress of events, more 


especially as they have time for waiting. This leaves the 


matter in the best possible state for me. 


From Brougham Chalmers afterwards received 
the following note regarding the short-lived Wel- 


lington administration :— 





My DEAR s! I congratulate you sincerely on the favor- 
able } I great causes in which (as 
ideed ! ve erested in common. Really 

ery i I ge n T m a 
gove 8 i even abou give Parlia- 

i€ i a € sé. ra V 

is.— Be respe and sincerely 


yours, H. 


BROUGHAM. 


Peel also became his correspondent, having 
voluntarily conferred on him the office of king’s 
chaplain. With Jeffrey he appears to have been 
intimate, and specimens of their correspondence 
are inserted in the volume. Dr. Philpotts and 
Washington Irving he met at Murray’s, the pub- 
lisher. But not to dwell on more of the notorious 


we shall conclude the list with 
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that, though told by Mr. Gurney in the morning of her 
being to dine, I had forgot 


of the accomplished novelist and poet was never once sug- 


the circumstance, and the idea 


gested by the image of this j 


plain-looking Quakeress till it 


rushed upon me after dinner, when it suddenly and incon- 
ceivably augmented the interest I felt in her. We had 


much conversation, and drew greatly together, walking and 





talking with each other on the beautiful lawn after dinner. 


She has had access into all kinds of society, and her con- 





versation is all the more rich and interesting. I complained 
her of one thing in Quakerism, and that is the mode of 
their introductions: that I could have recognized in Mrs. 


Opie an acquaintance of thirty years’ standing, but that I 
did not and could not feel the charm of any such reminis- 
y bade me lead out Amelia 


cence when Joseph John s } 
I felt, how- 





from his drawing-room to his dining-room 
ever, my new acquaintance with this said Amelia to be one 
f the great acquisitions of my present journey ; and this 
union of rank, and opulence, and literature, and polish of 
mind with plainness of manners, forms one of the great 
charms of the society in this house [Mr. Gurney’s]. 

His excursions in the English provinces were 
productive of more amusement than anything 
that happened in the Emerald Isle. As, for ex- 


ample, in one town the case of 


THE BARBER AND BATH-KEEPER. 





Wednesda 20th .— arted at nine,r h refreshed Got 
a hair-dres t p me—a great humorist; he undertook, 
at the ncemer f the operation, to make me look 
y years ger, | 
ea iga ne ACK € 
a ev 7 gs tha 
| s was going I 
} at | iad the sy 
grew e rs, and tha 
provinces the heavy complaints of a bad hay- harvest, his hay 
aking the metropolis went on pleasantly and prosper- 
n ea He was par arly pleased with 
g r h e r ation, and assured 
I ned his w at he had at least 
f ger. | h how delighted 
y é 1 ul wondrous trans 
4 i g alf-a-crown serving that it 
ha g rned me into a youth 
We j a f laughter, and great mu- 
" ‘ ‘ We from tt to the 
a German had the managemer He 
me better an © he 
Eng h I was at pains ex] n to 
ell Miss Parker what r ex- 
va a ire Britain 
g 4) patots at I came fror | 
a was the pure B 1 diale P. 3 


took his due shage of the discussion 


1.01 
Chalmers 


of public questions. He was in favor of Catholic 


Emancipation, and was invited by Sir James 
Mackintosh to throw the weight of his influence 
into the Liberal scale. He was also summoned 
by Mr. Spring Rice as a witness before the Par- 
liamentary Committee on the Irish Poor-laws ; 
but as those are stale topics now, we prefer 
dwelling on subjects of a personal and domesti¢ 


character. Here is a good hint on 





f 





“ =< 


PERSONAL CHARACTER OF DR. CH 





NATURAL AFFECTION. 


I fear that I erred with Miss L. to-night in my vehemence 
about the exactions of attention on the part of Mrs. ———. 
[ see that, by a law of our sentient nature, love cannot be 
bidden, and whenever attentions are demanded I do feel a 
very strong repugnance, so that it is working against a 
moral impossibility to attempt the affection ; and without 


the affection I feel it 


working at 


But 


aim at charity, and never 


be very painful to be 


the required attenti in the spirit of bondage let 


me be silent on these occasions: 


be diverted from the meekness of wisdom. 
Nothing could exceed the humor of 


A SCENE AT BRADFORD. 


Found a fair where I alighted, and was somewhat an- 
noyed in my transition to the coach for Halifax. 1 had 
first to get a porter to carry my luggage through the crowds 
to a distant part of the town from which that coach 


me in, 


started; then was told that the coach had not « 
I could not get a place till it arrived ; the 


swarmed 


as I did 


to put my head in, as every room 


and drunken market- then, 





far away from my lugg 


office, had to keep my sta where, a 


tune would have it, there was a large, circular assemblage 





xf swine, on the margin of which I stood and contemplated 
their habitudes and politics, for I « J perceive an action 
and reaction, a competition for food, a play of e1 ns re- 
aiprocating from one tothe other, of which e tions, how- 
ever, anger is far the most s} 18, prompting to a bite 
Wa scratch, and even an ¢ asional engagemen peak- 
ing of polit you have heard me say that a man of re- 

ement n won't travel through England on 





the tops My Tory- 





ism has been further confirmed this day There was a 
(Luakeress girl, with a still younger companion, traveling 
from their boarding-school home, and this was all well 
enough ; but there were a he feede and wool-staplers 
wf the West R ling, fat and unintelligent, with y pursy 
and vesicular proy ns on each side their chins, and 
a superabundance of lard in their g whose manne: 

well-nigh overset me, overloading our ach with their 
enormous carcasses, and squeezing themselves, as they 
ascended f arious 





whether 1 the € ol peace, which g A With age, or 
perhaps fror ne remainder of the enfee ig enza, 
N er ge ng better my escence predo 
m 365 





Those who were familiar with the outer man 


of the subject of this biography will smile at his 


ALLUSIONS TO COSTUME. 





Thursday.— Dressed for dinne Have got a new method 
f folding up my coat, which I shall teach y when I get 
home, and is of great use to a traveler I am about as fon 
f itasl w f the new method of washing my bands 

Friday.—1 found yester ay anew waistcoat among my 


clothes which I did not commission ; however, | put it on 


with the rest of my new suit, and, being a good day. came 


rd , tre r y t ] 
yesterday to Broomhall without luggage. 


My braws are 
not the worse. 

Equally provocative of risibility are two re- 
ferences to 


ALMERS. 





CORPULENCE. 





for some 


The minister of D insisted for a sermon 


schools there. He put his arm under mine, and meant to 
overbear all my negations. His last argument for a sermon 
was that I was fat; on which I wrenched my arm away 


from him, and came off. 





The fact that the minister of D was right 
as to obesity, received corroboration at an “ aca- 


demic party.” 





Mr. Duncan annoyed me by the affirmation that I am 


sensibly and considerably fatter since I left St. Andrew’s, 
must be serious measures taken to keep me down. 
ibrary, 


There 
Had cord 
] 


then we sallied 


al greetings with the gentlemen the 


out to the premises, and had a very lelight- 
is and lane f 
3efore dinner we had a game at bow 
and Mr 
We 
nvivialities of the west 
Andrew’ 


They are rare lads, these 


ful forenoon saunter through the wo¢ Cos- 
ina 


Dr 


r hree 


green 
Nicoll 


games, 


terton, 


before the house, I Duncan against 





James Hunter had the be 
With all the « 


guzzling as to-day 


Mr. 


and Dr 
seen nn suc h 


Is, and told 


I have 
8s frien 


with my St 


Duncan s 








Eaterati. Before supper there was family worship, when 
J was asked to officiate. We were shown to our beds about 
twelve I got the large bed-room in which Mr. Duncan 

as the night before, and he had a closet with a small 
sof hat commu ed with the room, This arrange- 
me was vastly agree e t and we tumbled into 

ir respe e couche etween twelve and one I like 
hin P. 279 


The great charm of the volume is the free and 
unrestrained style of the letters and journals con 
tained in it. Being written to or intended for the 
perusal of the members of his own family, and 
with no view to publication, there is an ease and 
racy homeliness about them that is truly refresh- 
ing. The amount of his domestic correspondence 
was extraordinary, and could have been prompt 
ed only by the purest and most devoted attach 
ment to his household. To Mrs. Chalmers he 


says on one occasion :— 


I want each letter you receive from me to be signalized 
by a feast of strawberrie I lren on the day of its 
arriva therefore, | expect that or i i which will 
be the day ol your rece ig th these aw berrie with 
a competent quantity ¢« ream and gar, sna be given 


according!y, and given from me the papa ¢ these said 


hildren, each and al { them being told that he is the 


Jonor ol the same 


The spirit of self-examination penetrates into 





deeper recesse 


I have to record this day that I am not mortified 


I did feel Miss L 


should speak of the sermon of yesterday when we walked 


25th. 


to the love of praise an anxiety that 


I did feel interested and gratified when she did speak. Still 
more, | did feel the gratification of Mr. Duncan’s compli- 
ments, and of the yet fuller testimonies which were re- 
ported to me in the evening ; and I do much fear, or rather 


I certainly know, that I feel a complacency in all this; 
and what if it be not superior to the pleasure | should feel 
in having been the instrument of 4 saving and spiritual 
? This is so d 


glory to that of God’s, so obvious a preaching of self in- 


impression stinct a preference of my own 
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stead of the Saviour, so glaring a preference of the wisdom 
of words to the simplicity which is in the cross of Christ, 
that my carnal tendencies in regard to this matter should 
be the subject of my strictest vigilance and severest casti- 
gation. 

Do not speak enough in society of these things. I am 


complained of on that account. O God, keep me from the 


guut of denying Christ by my silence —P. 91. 
Again :— 
Have still to record a dreary absence of God and of the 





Spirit from The want is, that I do not feel its 
dreariness ; I live in comfort without God, and can enjoy 
humor and conversation with ungodly people. There is 


no such thing as laying a charge at any time through the 


Jay upon my conscience ; an act of self-recollection, th 
now I am in the presen f God, and I must not forge 
that am His servant. Might not this be a good expedient ? 





SOME GREAT WORK. 


and when doing so, if I vent forth my aspirations for pres- 


ent grace, will not this be a combination of watchfulness 


with prayer? O my God, enable me to spread a savour ol 


divine things around me! Let my life be a perpetual 


testimony for God !—P. 93. 


We understand that another volume will con- 
clude this memoir; and we learn that, as Dr 
Hanna nears the quicksands of contemporary 
events, fears are entertained in some quarters 
that the biographer may be merged in the par- 
tisan. We have no apprehension of any effect 
of this kind. 
tial manner in which he has executed the first 


The able, interesting, and impar- 


portion of his work, is a sufficient guaranty as 
to the last. 


SOME GREAT WORK. 


Think not the faith by which the just shall 


Is a dead creed 


E 


CAREY 


live 


i map correct of heaven 


Far less a feeling fond and fugitive, 


A thoughtless gift withdrawn assoon as given, 


It is an affirmation and 


an act 


That bids eternal truth be present fact. 


Ture dews of twilight were drowning the golden 
tresses of the sun—the birds, those sweet poets, 
in whose songs there are no sorrows, had sung 
their fill, and with little red feet clinging to the 
lithe boughs, were softly rocking to sleep, with 
only now and then a quick, uncertain twitter, as 
though they could not quite give up all their 
music yet. 

All over the hills and along the valleys daisies 
and buttereups and crocuses were sprouting up 
thick in the grass, and along the brooksides the 
violets leaned their pensive heads listening to the 
rippling of the water among the blue flagstones 
and bright pebbles, and broad-leaved flags and 
tufts of high grass, wherein the black snipe hides 
away from the schoolboy. 

The blackberry vines shine along the edges of 
the meadows; in the thicket the wild morning- 
glory twines its scarlet rings around the small 
limbs of the sassafras, lifting itself higher and 
higher; and the dark buds of the ivy are swelled 


HarTLey CoLeriner 


almost to bursting, for all the past week the April 
sunshine and showers have been busy at their 
work. The verdure is softly creeping over the 
boughs that sway lightly to and fro, as the breeze 
comes suddenly from the distant west, and sigh 
ing its murmurous joy, crosses the meadow and 
fades over the next hill, about whose base lie 
patches of white mist, like the new-shorn fleeces 
of the lambs. Now the spider works all day, 
and her fine circular net-work spread over rose 
bush or lilac, is sunken with the gray dew. From 
the hollow stub where all day the lonely crow 
sits and cries, the bat comes forth and flits and 
wheels blindly about the open door, or entering 
stealthily, shaves close along the ceiling with its 
flabby wings, making the baby clap its hands 
and crow again, while the larger children chase 
hither and thither in perfect tempests of delight 

In the field, sloping to the south, the wheat 
that, prisoned all winter in the close, cold earth, 
almost hides the dark furrows, save that here 
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and there, where the plowshare has been too | 


deeply driven, the plenteous growth is cut by a 
barren ridge. 

Away in the valley, where the pendulous 
boughs of the elm drop on the one side, and a 
border of maple and ash reaches along the other, 
the cattle, fed to repletion, lie sunk in beds of fresh 
clovers, red and white, or idly link their silver 
horns and push each other about in playful war- 
fare; while just above the hollow where the hedge 
of willows drops its yellow tassels to the ground, 
and crowning the neighboring slope, rises the 
spire, whence drifts such solemn music over all, 
and about which cluster the cottages of the peace- 
ful villagers, who keep the even tenor of their 
way in the beauty of innocent and humble lives, 
apart from the stormy and tumultuous world, 
There, in the shadow of the church, where Sab- 
bath after Sabbath they hearken to the sorrowful 
warnings, or great promises, or kind admonitions 
of the simply eloquent pastor, the gravestones of 
neighbors and kindred stand thick under the trees. 
the love 
of life was strong, caught by the bright tresses 


rone down thither in whom 


Some have g 


and dragged away; some glad to go where there 
is no more pain, wrapping the shroud about their 
bosoms like the dainty bridal sheets; and some, 
whose work was done, with the flowers of three 
score years and ten white about their foreheads, 
and little prattling children that were fearles: ly 
trusted to the dark—they are all there, nor « hirp 
of the merry grasshopper, nor light step of the 
timid rabbit, nor the music of the evening bell, 
disturbs their rest. 

It is the season of quickening life, of bird-songs 
addest heart 


gathers back something of its old joy—when we 


and sunshine; the season when the 


dig about the roots of our perish 1 hopes and 
braid up the broken garland anew. Nature, likea 
kind m »ther, woos Us from the house of mourning 
and covers up the graves of our dead with her 
bloss 


has given us—the fresh, sprouting pastures, 


ms. This is a beautiful world which God 
and 
rains, that come down singing from the clouds- 

orchards the 


the waving cornfields and fruitful 4 
spring brimming full of pure cold water, and the 
harvest, with its sea of golden heads ; are not these 
enough for my happiness ¢ 

The cattle wading to the knees in fragrant 
meadows, and drinking of the pure brooks, are 
satisfied—-the bird, building its nest anew, and 
waiting for the young life to break the prisoning 
shell, and get itself wings and a song, is satisfied— 
the bee, searching the woods and gardens, and 
filling its silver wells, murmurs only of joy; for 


all these there is enough, but my heart the while 
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is hungry and pining and dissatisfied—the arm of 
God’s mercy is about me, but I cannot rest, and 
even in sight of the crown turn rebelliously from 
the cross. My life is an echo among ruins. O 
my Father, let me do for thee some great work! 

Away down the distance shine the lamps in 
the lonely cells of the fathers—the grotto of the 
barefooted hermit is still bright with the glory of 
the red cross—the stern creed of the Genevan yet 
towers in sublime and awful majesty above the 
flames of the martyr, and the seed scattered by 
the milder Reformer has sprung up and shadow 
ed half the world. My hands are idle, though I 
continually pine to serve thee—vive me, O my 
Father, some great work. 

So said Miriam, sitting at the door of her dark 
and lofty house, as through the deepening twilight 
the stars broke forth one by one, and the moon 
pushed her red disk through a drift of eastern 
clouds. The milkwhite doves that had sat in a 
long row on the eave above her head, catching 
the sunshine on their bosoms, knew the night was 
haking the dew from their wings, flew 
their nat 


come, and 


away the either 


flowers, as ire Was, 


olded their pet ils close against the moonlight, 
or opened them to its gentle kiss, and the blind 
mole began its silent work, But Miriam sits idly, 
and folding her hands upon her desolate bosom, 
the wind blows the black tresses across her eyes, 


so that she thin cheek of the child 
that flattens itself against her gate. Wistfully he 


sees not the 


looks, reaching toward her an empty hand, while 
the other holds the gift of wild flowers that shall 
repay her larg: in vain, in vain—the iron bars 
yield not to so soft a pressure, and the eyes of 
the sad lady are not once lifted up. Darker the 
shadows drop around him, and tearfully and 
fi ebly he goes forward, but his steps falter more 
and more, and he sinks exhausted to the ground. 
The wild flowers drop from his hand, and are 
scattered away by the winds, and a sense of dull 
ness and heaviness weighs down his eyelids, The 
moon breaks from a cloud and wraps him in a 
thin cold sheet, and the bird, fluttering in the 
branches above, shakes the dew in his face—his 
mother’s emile is in his dream : 


** Her blessing like a line of light 


Js all around him day and night, 
And like a beacon guides him home, 

Home, where farewells are ended and wander 
ings done. Close on the path of the poor little 
child comes a stout traveler, beating down the 
burrs and thistles with his staff, and singing 
snatches of hymns. Is he thinking of some soul 


astray ; hark to the words: 
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When God smote his hands together, and struck out thy 


soul as a spark, 


Into the organized glory of things, from deep of the dark,— 

Say, did’st thou shine, did’st thou burn, did’st thou honor 
the power in the form, 

As the star does at night, or the firefly, or even the little 
ground-worm ? 

When God on thy s had pity, and did not trample thee 
straight 

With his wild rains beating and drenching thy light found 


inadequate ; 


When he only sent thee the North winds, a little searching 
ana 

To quicken thy flame lst thou kindle and flash to the 

To quicke vy flar I 


When G id did not meet itas such, 


mm thy sin had pity, 4 


But tempered the wind to thy uses, and softened the world 
ur l 

At lea ast 1 n thy soul, though unable to 
I afar, 
A 

Thou could urr cht like a jewel, not giving it like 
a star? 


Sudde nly the song is still—he pauses, and 

lizht. such light as might be shed from the white 
ght, g 

his fae He 


shoulders, and 


brushes the gray hairs from his eyes that are 


illumines 


wing of mercy’s angel, e. 
flings the knapsack from his 


growing dim with the shadows of time—time 
ell 


tunin 


that has touched him gently withal, for he is w 
beyond the summer—even where the au 
whitens to the winter snow, and sto ping down, 


9 
a 


rms. Iwill bear 


takes up the little child in his 
him back to yonder friendly mansion, he says— 
The head 


the bosom of the good old 


warmth and food may restore him. 
droops heavy ily against 
man, and the white skin seems loose about the 
boy’s fingers that clasp his neck, and the lips are 
g. Light isthe burden, for in 


vd as he 


blue and unsmilin 
a good act there is no heaviness, ar 
he say [ shall 


anon, but the door was fast shut, and 


nears 


the mansivn journey forward 
lightlic 4 
Miriam was gone within to pray—* Give me, O 
my Father, to do for thee some great work !” 

All night 


in his bosom—s 


the tireless watcher folded the child 
metimes passing his hand across 
iked 
them warmth, and waiting for the 


his forehead, and sometimés holding his ni 
feet to give 
at lening the high eastern hill, 


ill 
but 


morning ; last, re 


and burning through the woods, she came, and; 


the valleys were full of her genial smile; 
alas, the little child might not be warmed a 
Where the 


down the blossoms of the hawthorn, the old man 


rain, 


joyous warble of the thrush shook 


made a grave, 


* And left the babe and went away tc 





The hush of the Sabbath hung over the world— 


SOME GREAT WORK. 


it was the early tide of summer—the windscrept 
under the waves of the ripening rye, and hushed 
their wild laughter into murmurous hymns—the 
birds went deeper into the forests and carolled 
less noisily than in hours agone—the shaggy 
grapevines wére weighed down with green clus 
ters, and the red berries glistened and shone from 
the thicket where the urchin crept slyly, and 
half afraid of the stillness of the time. The fra- 
grance of the lilacs was all about the open doors, 
and the rosevines, bright with blooms, blew in at 
the windows. The cock stood erect and silent in 
the midst of his feathery dames, for even he 
seems to strut less proudly and crow less lustily 
to-day than is his wont, and the watch-dog, with 
his nose close against the ground, drowses by the 
wall. 

The church door is open, and the sweet-voiced 
bell is calling to all far and near—“Come up 
hither,” old 


maidens and youths and little children are obey 


and from far and near, men and 


ing the call. Some go in noiselessly, and at once 
give their hearts to the searching of the Holy 
Spirit. 


Some linger at the door, exchanging 


smiles and salutations, and haply suffering the 
weariness of time’s change and chance, or the 


might of secular aims and interest, to come be 
tween them and the psalm. Some with sprigs 
of yew or cedar, or the simple blossoms gathered 
by the way, go apart among the graves musing, 
or weeping alone; and over the green swell of 
some mound that keeps down the pallid hands 
of the dearly loved from the flowers, leave their 
offering to wither like the earth-hopes of the 
sleeper beneath, 

Slowly, from the white cottage that is almost 
smothered among trees and shrubs and vines, 
comes the village pastor—* young, and eminently 
beautiful,” but the elasticity is gone from his 
step, and in his face there is the expression of a 
sorrow that has worked itself up from the heart. 
Alas, that he who goes up to speak consolation 
to the mourner and com fort to the afflicted, should 
himself be neediest of all—alas, that while he 
says to the bruised spirit, heaven is waiting to 
heal you, his own bosom is “ bound from bleeding 
And 


Miriam, Miriam, putting away from 


with a cold cerement from the grave 
wherefore / 
thee the now and the here, and sighing for the 
unattained and far away, in mistaken zeal, let us 
hope not in pride, hast thou nothing to answer for 
in this? 


That hollow temple would round back to health 
Under the golden fillet of thy smile— 





thou knowest it right well. 
The heavy locks dampen with the dew that 
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gathers to his forehead,as he gazes toward the 
proud and lofty house where she dwells whom 
he fears he shall miss to-day from his little flock. 
From the hollow of willows the tassels are gone, 
and in the meadow beyond the clovers, red and 
white, are alike changed to a dry brown—the 
wheat is getting its yellow beard ; but varied na- 
ture charms not from gloomy yearning the in- 
habitant of the dark and close-shut house. No, 
no, she will not come—and his almost transpa- 
rent hands knit themselves tighter together as he 
tries to shut from his senses what he vainly cails 
the carnal, for thoughts of the spiritual life. 1 have 
tasks to do and duties to perform, he muses as 
he walks; if Iam unequal to their fulfillment, 
should I seek to rest my weakness upon another, 
and thereby clog the movements of a larger zeal? 
or shall I pine out of life, and leave undone that 
which I feel within me the ability to do, because 
the hands which I would fain have made my 
helpers are coldly withdrawn! Nay, there are 
lambs astray that even I may gather back—evils 
that my weak hands may break—sepulchres from 
which I may roll away the stone, and folding the 
napkin from the face of the dead, show the weep- 
ing kindred that the spirits for which they 
mourn are not there, but gone before thei into 
Paradise. 

Solemnly from the old tower sounds the bell, 
and as he draws near the church, leaning upon 
that music as it were, his thoughts flow in that 
sweet rhyme of Tennyson— 


The faithless coldness of the times ; 


Ring out, ring out my 





But ring the fuller minstrel 


Ring out old shapes of foul] disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold: 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 


I'he larger heart, the kin 





Ring out the darkness of the 


Ring in 


the Christ that is to be. 


One more glance across the hills —a sigh stifled 
among the heartstrings, and calmly and slowly 
he walks in the midst of his people—his cheek 


more flushed than its wont, and his eye fuller of 


troubled light, but never before dwelt such mov- 
ing eloquence on his lip. He had gathered up 
all his wasting energies, and in his words was 
the power of one newly baptized with the spirit 
of grace. Even his presence seemed to have in 
it to-day a spell of mastery, and the hush was 
intense when he arose and read, with what a 


depth of meaning and terrible pathos, the hymn— 


And are we, wretches, yet alive? 
And do we yet rebel ? 
Fis boundless, *tis amazing love, 


That bears us up from hell. 


Lord, we have long abused thy love, 
Too long indulged our sin ; 
Our aching hearts now bleed to see 


What rebels we have been. 


No more, ye lusts, shall you command, 
No more w 


retch it, O God, thy cor 


L we obey ; 


St juering hand 


And drive thy foes away 

Then came the prayer, which mere words may 
not portray—it was the spirit of it that was felt, 
and not the form that was heard—no dashing of 
the waves of sorrow against the throne—no im 
portunate demands pressing open, as it were, the 
beautiful gates of Paradise, but the tremulous 
whisper of a soul that feels its ruin and clings 
only in hope to the cross and the power of his 
mercy, whose last sweet plea from the agony of 


insulted sorrows 


O’er death's night 

Passed like e transit of the morning s 
And for a moment in the bosom of h 
Cooled the r | | ec} f 


But in the sermon, the zeal in, and devotion to, 
the things which pertain to immortality burned 
with the chiefest glory. From the 12th chapter 
of 2d Corinthians he read : 

“* And lest I should 


through the abundance of the 


be exalted above measure 
revelations, there 
was given to me a thorn in the flesh, the messen 
ger of Satan to buffet me, lest I should be exalted 
For this thing I besought the 
Lord thrice, that it might depart from me. And 


he said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee; 


above measure. 


for my strength is made perfect in weakness 
Most gladly, therefore, will I rather glory in my 
infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest upon 
me.” 

How upon the waves of faith he arose above the 
scrrows and afilictions of life—what little things 
they were! What nothings in the glory of the 
final triumph! ‘The congregation was swayed 
and stirred like waves to the touches of the strong 
wind—now they heard the muffled footsteps in 
the corridors of crime, and shrank frighted from 
the lightest thought of wrong; and now the griev 
ed Spirit made once more the sweet offer of mercy, 
and dying hope revived. The light of the diviner 
world seemed streaming abroad over this; fear 
vanished, and trembling hesitancy changed into 
fixed resolye—though all the world forsake thee, 
yet will I not forsake thee, was the language of 
every heart, and when the exhortation was fin 
ished, not one bosom there would have shrunk 
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from the flames of martyrdom—but who of them 
all dreamed that from the dim ruins of the bright- 
est hopes of mortality came the eloquent inspira- 
tion ? 

over, and from under the pale 
At the 


use Miriam sat alone 


And day wa 


wings of the twilight came the stare. 
door « f ber dar} and lofty li 


The breeze tried to kiss up the crimson to her 


thin cheek, but in vain—and the flowers, crushed 


under her feet, sent out their fragrance, but she 
heeded it not. Her hands lay idly on her knee 
gone across the seas to the 


and her thoughts were 


benighted lands where the morning of Christianity 
has but faintly dawned, or not yet broken at all 
The labors of the missi« nary are omething worth, 
she said. How gi sus to break in pieces the 


true church—to lift the 


idols ana b ild up the 


J 
macerated and blind worshipers from the abase 
ment of the du them to lean on the 
h! Whyam I shut away 
from doing good? Am I worthy, O Lord, to be 


thy handmaid—fain 


t.and vive 


arm of the great Je } 


1 I serve thee—give,O 


» great work ! 


\ step glides thr h the moonlight, and a 
hadow falls over the gray dew—a soft smile 
lights up the face of Miriam, making it more 
beautiful than its nt, as her hand is clasped in 
that of the 1] pastor. He hears not the 
rustle of the winds through the wheat field, nor 
the tremor of the he v foliage. nor sees above 
him the sky like reat blue sea with lilies all 
over its bosom, golden and red and white, for 
star reth fr tar in glory ; but Miriam 
hears and sees it al Why was the young man 
there? We had stilied the earthly passion in his 
heart—haply the conquest was too easy —haply 
it was not s« perf t he thought—once more 
he would m« ire h elf against te mptation 


O earth, the hold of thy beauty is strong upon 


us, and the eakness of the flesh is greate! than 
our poor resolv: s: and he but waked again tl 

torture of unsatisfied thirst. The vine that has 
fallen in the dust 1 the vigorous support hard 
by pon which it would fain fasten its tendrils 
but with no hand to lift it up, might be his em 
blem. And yet he spoke not of love, nor now 
nor ever—that cold, ste ady hand, like an all 


pitiless dé mon’s, held him back. And yet, in the 
bosom of the maiden the fountain was troubled 
by his smile, and she longed to rock his sorrows 
to rest upon her heart; but the humble duties 
that contented him could not fill the measure of 
her ambition. The comfort of his people, she 
said, must be to him enough, nor could J, if | 
would, snatch him from the borders of the grave. 


The delusion gave way too late. 


GREAT WORK. 


Light after light went out from the cottage 
windows—the silence deepened and deepene 
and the moon seemed to look reproachfully from 
the clouds, while in the shadow of the dark house 
The bell strikes 
the half hour next the midnight, and, with the 


the young man lingered still. 


sudden energy we sometimes gather from despair, 
he rises and stands erect, but gazing still on the 
pallid and statue-cold beauty before him. 

The white hand of Miriam reaches softly to 
ward him—doth she seek to detain him? trem 
bling with delicious fear, he bends to her whis- 
pered words—he does well, she says, to heed the 
admonitions of his unequal strength and many 


duties, and seek rest. Mockery of mockeries— 


The arm that 
was just clasping her to his bosom dropped para- 


for him there was no more rest. 


lyzed away, and the kiss that was falling to her 
One look 


of reproachful agony—a farewell tremulous as 
| Z0n) 


forehead burned back upon his lips. 


though a careless hand crushed his heart-strings, 
and the last torture humanity may suffer had 
been suffered, and Miriam was alone. Her hands 
lie idly upon her knees again, and her thought 
tretches from the certain and palpable to the 
dim and impalpable, as the shadow stretches 
into the night. She hears not the echo of a 
ym the thick darkness 
of the midnight, wailing and wandering toward 
She hears not, for the hush 
is broken by the prayer—Give me, O Lord, to do 


broken heart that goes fr: 
the immortal world 


for thee some great work ! 


The brown and yellow haze hangs like rust 


along the edges of the sky 





the roses are blown 


away from the lap of the summ«s r, the ripe fruit 


drops from the orchard boughs, and the bees 
creep out into the sun and lie in ridges, golden 
and black, about the hive—their work is done. 
The beating of the flail sounds from the thresh 
ng floor, and the chaff drifts away on the winds 


e mist The fearless boy climbs the tall 
and shakes the 
nuts into the lap of the laughing little girl 


hite husks lie thick ale 


stemmed tree like a ladder, ripe 
The 


mg the corn-field, and the 


sleek heifer presses in patiently to the 


seeing the heaps of full-eared corn and bundles 
of dry blades. Southward over the hills flocks 


is are drifting all day long—the seeds drop 


fence, 


of bire 
from the withered pods, and the down of the 
thistle sails noiselessly about. 

It is not the Sabbath, but the door of the vil- 
lage church is wide open, and across the hills 
and along the meadows, from the old-fashioned 
homestead and the white-washed cottage, the 
people are coming thither with downcast eyes 
and thoughtful steps. . 
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The trees stand naked or faded about the par- 
sonage, that seems to-day very lonesome and 
still—the books lie unopened on the table, the 
study-chair is vacant, and strange faces and hush- 
ed steps are in the house—whisper answers to 
whisper, but no one asks where the pastor is gone. 

The slow chiming of the church-bell has in it 
an awful solemnity—even the life-long prayer of 
Miriam is still, as she hearkens, and leaving her 
lofty house, her eyes fill with tears, and a shadow 
dark as death and silent as the grave sweeps 
across her future, as she answers its call. Pick 
axes and spades lean against the larch in the 
church-yard, and close by there is a great heap 
of yellow mould. The village pastor is dead. 

The dense throng have more than filled the 
house, and many are standing about the open 
door and at the windows; but as the step of 
Miriam falls on the threshold, all make way for 
her, and the kindly and pious elder, who has long 
mourned what he deems a soul far astray or 
darkly rebellious, takes her trembling hand and 
leads her close to the dead. How still it is! so 
still that yop may hear the wind as it stirs the 
heavy pall about the coffin. The locks are silver 
that stream above the sacred page to-day, and 
the voice falters with the cares and sorrows of 
maby years that reads for the departed the psalm : 


** Asleep in Jesus! blessed sleey 
From which none ever wake to weep— 
A caim and undisturbed repose 


Unbroken by the last of foes. 


Asleep in Jesus! far from thee 


Thy kindred and their graves may be 
But thine is st 


Fron 


a blessed sleey 


which none ever wake to weep.’ 


Placidly, sweetly, he talked of the good man 
gone—of the beautiful consecration of his life 
and the glory of his death—God’s hour of answer 
to a life of prayer. He pointed to the hills white 
with cottages, the morality, thrift, and intelli 
gence of their inhabitants—the prevalent spirit 


APOSTROPHE TO 


BY HOBACE I 


Faith trembleth at thy passing, mighty flood 
And from the secret chambers of the deey 
The voices of thy many waters keep, 

In thunder-tones and wild majestic mood, 

One everlasting anthem praising God ! 

Thy fearful pathway leads thee o’er a steep 
Which thou thyself alone dost dare to leap ! 


— >< 


of piety—the growth and engagedness of the 
Sabbath-school—the fathers and mothers, and 
maidens and youths, and little children, upon 
whose foreheads his hands had laid the bap- 
tismal waters; and the many hardened sinners 
wooed from the steep edge of perdition by his 
mild and unwearied persuasions. The bright ex- 
ample of his life, the preacher said, had been 
more eloquent than words—he had gone in and 
out before his people in meekness and simplicity, 
doing the good things which his hand found 
do. By what cords of love this broken and 
mourning people were drawn hither to-day, and 
how hard it is to give up even the pale uncon 
scious dust—how hard to look upon the still, 
fixed smile, that brightens not, as it was used, 
when they approach—how hard to put the hands 
that first led them to the cross, under the wind 
ing-sheet! He was your guide, your example, 
your shepherd that kept all your lambs from 
wandering—that made you brave to front the 
tem pter—strong for the time of trial, and good 
to meet death. Haply he had sorrows, for wh» 
of us all have not? but he threw not their sha 
dows over you, and on the ruins of broken hopes 
he climbed to gather the radiance of eternity 
O, he was worthy of all your love—he was wor 
thy of the tears that flow for him, and of the 
benedictions that hover about his grave—worthy 
of the covenant you make with your hearts to 
stand up, if need were, in the judgment and tes 
tify to all the hosts of heaven that he hath done 
a great work ! 

The day was over, and the clay was heaped 
a smooth level mound, and the sorrowful people 
returned to their houses, desolate, yet not withous 
O Miriam, Miriam, why refusest thou 
Does the crown of thy love 


hope. 
to be comforted ¢ 
settle on the brows of the dead, and hushest thou 
now the frequent prayer for that thou feelest 
truly, as thou musest of his life of duty and his 
death of peace, he hath done a Great Work ! 


NIAGARA. 


RESSER E86Q., 


I feel to worship here; methinks J’ll seat 
Me on the beetling cliffs above the brink 
Of thy abyss; there ruminate and think :— 
How restless is thy surge beneath my feet ! 
For ever rolling, rushing on to meet 

Old ocean’s boundless depths, for aye to sink 


Into oblivion whence we mortals shrink ' 








GEMS FROM ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


BY AN 


Turn: is a fine gradation and procession in the 
things of nature, and many are the steps of the 
golden stair which leads up to the highest. The 
material forms with which we are conversant, 
are symbols enclosing a more transcendent 
beauty ; and the life within us is, in its turn, a 
symbol or adumbration of the primal archetypes. 
To unfold it, therefore—to lay open its leaves and 
filaments, that the light which is congenial to it 
may fall upon it, as the light of the sun upon the 
opening flower—is the highest and noblest of 
endeavors, inasmuch as the result is the highest 
and noblest. The best poets of the day, and 
none of them more so than Mrs. Browning, dwell 
long and lovingly in the recesses of our nature, 
laying their hand upon human love, upon the 
household affections, upon sin and the counter- 
acting aspirations, upon the tangled yarn of good 
and evil in the web of life; and as, with songs of 
wailing or exultation, as in sorrow or in joy, in 
shadow or in sunshine, they tread those deep re- 
cesses which lie so near, yet are such mysteries 
to us all, we feel that we are in the presence of 
great spirits, yet, withal, of our own nature and 
kindred ; we feel an unwonted exaltation in their 
presence ; harsh contradictions are smoothed 
down, and elements of affinity present themselves 
where previously we saw nothing but everlasting 
antagonism; we begin to be reconciled to loss 
and suffering, by perceiving, in another than the 
mere dogmatic light, that it is the only medium 
of perfecting an aberrant nature; and we go forth 
to the work and conflict of life purer in heart and 
stronger in spirit, in the strength of those mediat- 
ing spirits who have taught us to know, and given 
us to feel, more than we knew before of what is 
meant by mediation. 

We have indicated rather than defined the 
scope and spirit of Mrs. Browning’s poetry, Her 
poems are sermons, but such sermons! Reflect, 
that she is possessed of varied learning, and is 
deeply read in classic lore; that, to a masculine 
energy, attempered and sublimated by womanly 
affection, she adds a deep religious feeling, and 
you will have some conception as to what sort of 
sermons hers are. In listening to them, you are 
conscious of the double process of enlightenment 


ADMIRER. 


, and feeling. The mist rolls away, and the warm 


sunbeams fall upon you. While you know more, 
you love more, and the process of knowledge is 
the process of reconcilement. Her texts are cho- 
sen from both sides of nature, and from both sides 
of human life. Her aim is, to reconcile contra- 
rieties; from sin and sorrow, from darkness and 
suffering, to rise to purity and joy, to the glory 
and brightness of the land where there is no need 
of the sun. 
touch, and you would confess her a true poet, 


Mere objective beauty glows at her 


though she had done no more; but this is only 
It is but the wand she 
conjures with; the miracle by which she arrests 
attention. Her ultimate purpose lies far beyond; 
or, rather, without purpose at all, it is the neces- 
sity and tendency of her nature and genius to 
make the forms of things, the manifestations of 


the tuning of her harp. 


natural grace and beauty, the stepping-stones toa 
temple, in which, when she leads you in, you find 
the unveiled presences of the outer shadows, and 
have a glimpse of the divine Schekinah. 

But it is time we now proceed to illustrate 
these generalities by special reference to the 
poems whose titles we have prefixed to them. 
The incident of the “Lost Bower” is brief and 
simple. 
wandered into a wood, and found in it a beautiful 


Once upon a summer's day, a little girl 


bower, which filled her child-heart with over- 
flowing gladness; but, when she returned next 
day, she could not find it, and never found it 
more. This is all. 
seventy-six stanzas ; and we observe that a writer 


On this is built a poem of 
in one of our monthly magazines, of high reputa- 
tion, makes merry at the disproportion Letween 
the basis and the superstructure. But on as nar- 
row bases are built many things of larger propor- 
tions than a poem of this length. A like incident 
colors the poetry of every poetic life; and the 
prose of every prosaic life is rendered more pro- 
saic, because every poor possessor of it, once up- 
on a time, found and sported in a beautiful bower, 
and went back at another time, and missed it, 
and never found it more. It is a theme old as 
the expulsion from Eden, and wide as the human 
race. It appeals to uuiversal sympathies, for 
all have to regret a lost bower in some wood or 




















other. 
inventive genius to find it out, and the poet who 
deals with it must be judged solely by the amount 


and nature of the new light which he sheds | And I woke to nature’s real, laughing joyfully for both.”’ 


upon it. 
‘Tn the pleasant orchard closes, 
* God bless all our gains,’ say we; 
But, * May God bless all our losses,’ 
Better suits with our degree.” 


On this key-note the song opens, and we feel at 
once that it isa plaintive minor. We have then 
a sketch of that pleasant mother-land of infancy 
and childhood, with its “summer snows of apple 
blossoms running up from glade to glade,” which 
reposes among beauty and regrets in a quiet, sa- 
cred corner of every one’s memory. There is the 
childhood’s valley, and in the valley is the wood, 
and in the wood is the bower, and “over all, in 
choral silence, the hills look you their all bail !” 
The child’s solitary journey to the wood is de- 
scribed, and the first bursting of the bower upon 
the entranced vision : 


** As I enter’d, mosses hushing, 
Stole all noises from my foot; 
And a green elastic cushion, 
Clasp’d within the linden’s root, 
Took me in a chair of silence, very rare and absolute.” 


Questioning what and how it was, there “camea 
sound, a sense of music, which was rather felt 
than heard,” 


“ Softly, finely, it inwound me, 
From the world it shut me in, 
Like a fountain falling round me, 
Which, with silver waters thin, 


Clips a little marble naiad, sitting smilingly within,” 


Here now was the perfection of communion with 
nature; the beauty without touched the sense of 
beauty within; and, for the moment, enjoyment 
was complete. It was the terminal and highest 
point of a series; but there was more beyond, 


and to the beyond the rapt enthusiast must go—— 


“ T rose up in exaltation, 
And an inward trembling heat, 
And (it seemed) in geste of passion, 
Dropp’d the music to my feet, 
Like a garment rustling downwards—such a silence fol- 


low’d it. 


Heart and head beat through the quiet, 
Full and heavily, though slower; 
In the song, I think, and by it, 
Mystic presences of power 
Had upsnatch’d me to the timeless, then return’d me to the 
hour.”’ 


She left the bower, she left the wood, she left the 


sanctuary, and went out to the great temple, | 


which yet, for a little while, was all a sanctuary. 
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It is a theme, therefore, which needed no || 
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* Oh, the golden-hearted daisies 
Witness’d there, before my youth, 
To the truth of things, with praises 
To the beauty of the truth. 


Light-hearted, yet full-hearted, she vowed that 
every day she would return to the bower; and 
she kept her vow; but “next morning all had 
vanished, or my wandering missed the place,” and 
“T never more upon it turned my mortal coun- 
tenance.” It was the beginning of her losses, a 
list or specimen of which she gives us : 


“ T have lost the dream of doing, 
And the other dream of done— 
The first spring in the pursuing, 
The first pride in the begun; 
First recoil from incompletion in the face of what is won 
Exaltations in the far light, 
Where some cottage only is, 
Mild dejections in the starlight, 
Which the sadder-hearted miss, 
And the child-cheek blushing scarlet, for the very shame of 
bliss. 


[ have lost the sound child-sleeping, 
Which the thunder could not break ; 
Something, too, of the strong leaping 
Of the stag-like heart awake, 
Which the pale is low for keeping in the road it ought t 
take.” 


But the song must not close thus; at least, it 
must not, and will not, close thus to the spirit 
who bas rightly undergone the discipline of the 
losses which the loss of the bower prefigured and 
necessitated. The time was long past, and the 
place far away; the discipline of life lay in the 
scene between the then and the now ; but, shut- 
ting her eyes, and calling upon “ unchanging re- 
collections,” the bower rose up before the spirit’s 
eye, fresh and fair as it first appeared to the 
child’s vision. Here is ‘the exultant finale : 

‘“* Ts the bower lost then? Who sayeth 

That the bower indeed is lost? 

Hark! my spirit in it prayeth, 
Through the solstice and the frost, 

And the prayer preserves it greenly, to the last and utter- 
most— 

Till another open for me, 
In God’s Eden-land unknown ; 

With an angel at the doorway, 
White with gazing at his throne, 


And a saint’s voice in the palm-trees, singing, AJl is LostT—~ 
and won” 


The “Brown Rosary” is pitched on a higher 
key, and takes in a wider range of thought; but 
it also is a song of losses, and of gains through 
losses. Inthe “Lost Bower” we have delineated, 
under the guise of a child’s story, the disenchant- 
ing process through which nature passes, or seems 
to pass, as it presents itself day after day, and 
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year after year, to the eye and heart which are || 
incessantly changed and modified by the ever- | 
shifting phenomena and events of time. The 

theme and moral of the “Brown Rosary” are in- | 
dicated in these lines: | 


“Then breaking into tears—* Dear God!’ she cried; ‘and 
must we see 
All blissful things depart from us, or ere we go to Thee!” ”’ 


It is a sermon on the text—“ He that loveth 
father or mother, wife or children, more than me, 
is not worthy of me.” It has more of incident 
than the “Lost Bower,” and its structure and 
motion are more diversified. Orona was be- 
trothed to a noble and generous lover, and both 
seemed to be well fitted for each other. This 
human love was all in all to Orona. She could | 
not see beyond it; she could not live without it ; 
and for it she was willing to sacrifice the love and 
hope of heaven. This mood of mind is brought 





out with admirable artistic skill by the machinery || 
of a dream, in which Orona, her dead father, an- || 


gels, and the ghost of a false nun, who, lost her- | 
self by earthly love, tempts Orona to a like ruin, 
are interlocutors. A little brother of Orona’s is | 
also introduced, who is supposed to be conversant 
with the whole matter, and plays the explanatory | 
part of the chorus in the Greek tragedies. Orona, 
the betrothed, was doomed to die, as we learn 
from the dream. She says: 


“ We heard, beside the heavenly gate, the angels murmur- 
ing : 

We heard them say, ‘ Put day to day, and count the days 

to seven, | 

And God will draw Orona up the golden stairs to heaven ; | 

And yet the evil ones have leave that purpose to defer, | 

For if she has no need of Hi, he has no need of her.’ 


Evil Spirit. | 


Speak out to me—speak bold and free. 


Orona in Sleep. 
And then I heard thee say- 

*‘ITcount upon my rosary brown the hours thou hast to 

stay ! | 
Yet God permits us evil ones to put by that decree, 
For if thou hast no need of Him, he has no need of thee ; 
And if thou wilt forego the sight of angels, verily, 
Thy true love, gazing on thy face, shall guess what an- 

gels be.’”’ 


Orona did not choose the better part. Poor 
girl | her human love overcame her :— 


** Love feareth death. 1 was no child ; I was betrothed 
that day : 

I wore a troth-kiss on my lips I could not give away. 

How could I bear to lie content and still beneath a stone, 

And feel mine own betrothed go by—alas, no more mine 
own !— 

Go leading by, in wedding pomp, some lovely lady brave, 

With cheeks that blush’d as red as rose, while mine were 

cold in grave? 


| of the good angels. She addresses, in sleep, the 
ghost of the nun— 


| A pledge always of living days ’twas hung around my 


How could I bear to sit in heaven, on e’er so high a throne, 
And hear him say to her—to her /—that else he loveth none ? 
Though e’er sohigh I sate above, though e’er so low he spake, 
As clear as thunder I should hear the new oath he might 


take— 

That hers, forsooth, are heavenly eyes—ah, me ! while very 
dim 

Some heavenly eyes (indeed of heaven) would darken down 
to him.” 


Orona being thus overcome, she vowed this 
fearful vow, which had power to defer the purpose 


‘*] vow’d upon thy rosary brown—and, till such vow should 
break, 


neck— 
I vow’d to thee on rosary (dead father, look not so !), 





I would not thank God in my weal nor seek God in my 
wo !” 


The current of human love was now free to take 
its course. The bridal morn arrived. The little 
brother mixed in the joyous throng, but not as 
part of it, not as a happy heart. On the way to 
the church, and again in the church, he reproach- 
ed his sister with wearing on her bosom a brown 


rosary. The mother frowned on her boy; the 
| bridegroom laughed ; the priest said the boy was 


wild, and approved the piety of the bride; and 
“the maiden’s lips trembled with smiles shut 
within.” The ceremony proceeded. A mocking 
laugh broke in upon it, but none could find out 
who the mockers were. The priest was per- 
plexed. He could not name the great name— 


‘© And each saw the bride, as if no bride she were, 
Gazing cold at the priest, without gesture of prayer, 


As he read from the psalter.”’ 


At length the rite was finished, and “they 
who knelt down together, arise up as one.” 
Orona’s vow renouncing heaven has won for her 
human love. But only fora moment. The cup 
was lifted to her lips only to be dashed to the 
ground. The bridegroom glared blank and wide. 
He kissed his bride, but his lips stung her with 
cold. He called her his own wife, and “ fell 
stark at her feet in the word he was saying : ”— 


* She look’d in his face earnest long, as, in sooth, 
There were hope of an answer, and then kiss’d his mouth ; 
And, with head on his bosom, wept, wept bitterly— 
‘ Now, O God, take pity, take pity on me !— 
God, hear my beseeching !’ 
She was ‘ware of a shadow that cross’d where she lay-- 
She was ’ware of a presence that wither’d the day; 
Wild, she sprang to her feet—‘ I surrender to Thee 
The broken vow’s pledge, the accursed rosary : 
I am ready for dying !” 
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Time’s enchantments were now broken; and, 


in this total eclipse of human love and hope, | 
Orona first beheld the day-spring of the love that | 


is divine. We have the moral of the poem in 
these her last words :— 


““She spoke with passion after pause—‘ And were it wisely 
done, 


If we who cannot gaze above, should walk the earth alone? 
If we whose virtue is so weak, should have a will so strong, 
And stand blind on the rocks to choose the right path from 


not of the highest order; and that if, while lov- 
ing it, we do not stretch forward to the love of a 
higher beauty, our idols will become dim, will 


| cease to fill our hearts, or will be dashed to 


pieces before our eyes. Thus it is with nature, 
as she presents herself to the young, susceptible 
heart; and thus it is with that higher phase of 
the beautiful which comes in the fascinations of 
young affection. We cannot love the one or the 


|| other too well, if, at the same time, we keep open 


the wrong ?— 

To choose, perhaps, a love-lit hearth instead of love and | 
heaven ; 

A single rose for a rose-tree, which beareth seven times 
seven ; 

A rose that droppeth from the hand, that fadeth in the 
breast, 


Until, in grieving for the worst, we learn what is the best.’ || 


Then breaking into tears—‘ Dear God! she cried; ‘and 
must we see 


All blissful things depart from us, or ere we go to THEE? 


We cannot guess thee in the wood, or hear thee in the 
wind : 

Our cedars must fall round us ere we see the light behind. 

Ay sooth, we feel too strong in weal to need thee on that 
road ; 

But wo being come, the soul is dumb that crieth not on 
God.’ ”’ 


We have noticed these two poems together, 
because we think the one has its completeness in 
the other, and both are required to the full de- 
velopment of the leading thought which runs 
through them. In both we have an exhibition of 
beautiful and lovely things—lovely, and deserv- 
ing to be loved, because they are beautiful and 
true. In both, we are taught that this beauty is 


heart to a higher love. The “ Lost Bower ” is re- 


| covered ; the “splendor in the grass, the glory in 
|| the flower,” are restored by the “ prayer,” whieh 


“ 


preserves them greenly to the last and utter- 
most ;” and though, in the “ Brown Rosary,” poor 
Orona’s human love was blighted beyond the 
power of prayer to revive it, her blighted earthly 
hopes were the soil in which sprung up for her 
the first heavenly flowers. 

We have only further to express a hope, that 
the extracts we have laid before our readers 
will impress them with a favorable opinion of 
Mrs. Browning’s poetry. It is a source of high 
and pure delight to us, and we wish, therefore, 
that its gifted authoress were better known in 
this northern land. It bears the test of re-peru- 
sal better than most poetry with which we are 
acquainted ; which comes, we presume, from the 
combination and fusion of strong thought with the 
finest feeling. It was not without reason, and 
Alfred Tennyson need not take it amiss, that 
Mrs. Browning was named in some quarters for 
the laureateship, on the death of Wordsworth. 





THEY FADE. 


Thus fade they, ever, ever— 
To fade is beauty’s doom ; 
They come as Aopes, but never 
May ripen into bloom. 
A little shadow chills them, 
The sun may scorch anon; 
The frost-wind calls, the shadow falls, 
And the beautiful are gone. 


O hope not ever, ever, 
A bright thing shall endure! 
If it be but “ very beautiful,” 
The end of it is sure. 
Hopes dear as life, an angel wife— 
A child—a darling one-- 
The frost-wind calls, the shadow falls, 
And the beautiful are gone. 


Death is a tasteful spoiler, 
He hath a dainty eye— 

The young for him, and the light of limb, 
Though weary ones are by. 

He will steal into a circle, 
With his shadow darkening on, 

And the frost-wind calls, and the shadow falls, 
And the beautiful are gone. 


Yet stay thee not, oh, angel! 
It is thy mission here ; 
And all are thine, by grant divine, 
The fresh leaf, and the sere. 
But only come for me too, 
With the beautiful anon ; 
I will journey with thee gladly, 
To know where they are gone. 











Tuere are few things which I like better to 
meet with in my wanderings, than an old tree. 
When I see one upon which the storms of some 
hundred winters have wasted themselves, sad 
and solemn feelings always come over me ; I feel 
as if I could linger long about it ; and sometimes, 
strange as it may appear, I could even prostrate 
myself before it, in mute awe and admiration. 
It is not that there is anything very beautiful in 
an old tree—sometimes it is even the reverse; 
and when I pause to look at some broken trunk, 
with searce ‘a mark of verdure remaining on it, 
my friend who is with me will pull my arm, and 
wonder what I see in that to stare at. But to 
me, an old tree brings with it associations of a 
very interesting and-pleasing character; and it is 
for these that I love to look upon it, and feel a 
kind of friendship for it. 

In the first place, the delightful idea of con- 
Amidst 
the rush and push of this world’s changes, there 


it 


stancy associates itself with an old tree. 


has remained immovable for centuries; and | 


whilst cities have crumbled away, and kingdoms | 


have been revolutionized, and great empires have 
risen and fallen, it has “taken root downward, 
and borne fruit upward,” 
branches have spread themselves overhead as a 
green canopy, and it has helped to make the 
There 


is one tree in my neighborhood—I think it is 


face of nature lovelier and more beautiful. 


said that nine hundred years have rolled their 
clouds and played their lightnings over it—under 
which I remember gamboling when I was a 
child; and, though 


then come over me, 


many changes have since 
and I have had my share—] 
think sometimes, as I suppose most people do, 
more than my share—of dark days and sorrowful 
ones; though friends whom I had loved have 
forsaken me, and some have turned away from 
. | 
go now occasionally, and I find the tree un- 


me, who I never thought would have done so 


altered — 


So was it when my life began ; 


So isitnow lama man:’ 


the marks of age, perhaps, are more apparent, 
it did of old; and in 
recalling, as I almost can, the sweet and innocent 
thoughts and emotions which I indulged under 
it, and the remembrance of the dear departed 


but it smiles upon me as 


—? 
and, year by year, its 


A PLEA FOR OLD TREES. 


ones with whom I stood at its feet, I can almost 
bring back the days so long gone, and fancy my 
self a boy again. And I am not the only one 
whom this old tree has cheered thus and encou- 
raged: it smiled upon others before it smiled on 
me; and it will continue to smile when I am 
gone and departed. The traveler has many a 
time looked upon it, as he has passed the village 
in which it stands; and the broken down soldier 
has recognized it with a tear, as he has returned 
after many battles to the quiet home of his boy- 
hood. 


from her annual visit to a milder climate, has 


For many a year the swallow, returning 


always found its branches ready for her as a rest- 
ing-place; and in many a summer, the panting 
flocks have sought and found under it a grateful 
shade. How many things are there which the 
world has less cause to be grateful to than it has 
to an old tree! 

But an old tree has always associated with it 
thoughts of the past. 


gazed upon it who will never gaze upon it again; 


How many persons have 


and with what different emotions has it been 
gazed upon at different times, and by different 
classes of character! The noble has gazed upon 
it as he dashed by in his chariot; and the poor 


lame beggar, 


as he hobbled past on his crutch. 
Perhaps, in some dark night, when the moon was 
hidden behind the elouds, and scarce a star was 
seen in the firmament, and the cold wind blew, 
and the drizzling rain descended, which kept all 
but the wicked or the houseless wanderer within 
doors, the murderer may have arranged his plot ; 
or even upon the very ground over which its 
shade is cast, he may have cargied it into execu- 
tion; and the old tree may have listened to the 
ery of the murdered man, and seen his blood as 
Centu 
it have offered his 


may have rattled 


it mixed with the green grass around it. 
ries ago, the Druid may under 
human sacrifice; and near it, 
in the night wind the chains and bones which 
What tales it could tell, 


if it could but speak to us, of England in the 


hung upon the gibbet. 


olden time; and what revelations could it furnish 
of events, but now imperfectly pictured forth to 
It has heard the 
old men talk of Alfred and of Canute, of the Con- 
quest and William the Norman; the tales of the 
Plantagenets and the Lancasters haye been told 
in its presence; it could speak to us of Magna 


us 


in the fictions of history ! 








Charta and of the Crusades, of Harry the Eighth 
and the Reformation; it heard men talk with 
glistening eye of John Hampden and of Crom- 
well, and how they stood up gloriously against 
tyrants, and overthrew them; it listened to their 
deep murmurs at the tyranny of James, and to 
their shouts of delight at the accession of the 
Prince of Orange; it heard them while they 
talked in whispers of the Plague, and of the 
number dying daily, and how they were carried 
in carts, and thrown uncoffined into the grave; 
amd it has seen how the world, amidst its ups and 
downs, has been going forward all the while; 
and how, from all things being a monopoly of 
the few, the rights of the many have come gra- 
dually to be recognized, so that the “greatest 
happiness of all” is likely yet to become the 
polities of the world. Old tree! wilt thou not 
open thyself to us, and reveal the secrets to 
which thou hast been a party ? 

There is one lesson which we may very properly 


BY MRS, E 


Afar, afar, upon the wings of morning, 
I send the spirit of my love to thee, 

Beyond the seas, where’er thou art sojourning, 
O’er utmost earth, remote as it may be! 

I send it in each wandering gale unto thee— 
Each whispering tone to tell of vanished hours; 

I send it in the voice of streams to woo thee— 


In the soft breath of odorous leaves and flowers, 


In the light stir of forest-boughs, fast filling 
My list’ning heart with memories of thee, 


Tt send the spirit of my deep love, thrilling 





Unto thine own with its soul-melody. 


I send it on the glancing wings that hover 


bove thee, in the blue, transparent air; 
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learn from the contemplation of an old tree. 
Amidst all the changes which have occurred 
around it, and notwithstanding the storms which 


have beaten upon it, it has stood firm and un- 
moved. How calmly it has witnessed the joys 
and sorrows, the crimes and miseries, of the 
world! Oh, to be as patient as the old tree 
amidst the storms and battles of life; ever, 
amidst changes and uncertainties, fulfilling our 
high duty and destiny! 

I never like to see an old tree cut down, 


| 

! When the woodman’s axe approaches it, and I 
1] 

| 


observe upon it the mark which dooms it to 
destruction, my soul protests against the sacrilege. 
| It seems as if a part of myself were gone, when 


|| an old familiar tree is removed—as if one of my 


| ties to this green earth were snapped asunder. 
But perhaps it is better so. My friends of all 
kinds are dying away; and it is well that I 
should sometimes be reminded that I soon must 
|| follow them. 


SPIRIT OF LOVE. 


J, EAMBS. 


** The spirit of love floats everywhere.” 


Each bird-note echoing on thine ear, O, rover, 


A tender message to thy heart shall bear. 


The crimson morn—noontide—the twilight falling ; 
Night, with the steadfast stars we love so well ; 


The meek-eyed moon the olden times recalling— 


In each, the spirit of my love shall dwel! 


I send it in the beautiful, which liveth 
Undying in the far depths of thy soul, 
And in this voiceful spring, whose presence giveth 


To all my hopes a happier control. 


Afar, afar, upon the wings of morning, 
I send the spirit of my love to thee, 
Beyond the seas, where’er thou art sojourning 


O’er utmost earth, remote as it may be. 





































Wuen we consider the opposition which every 
change has had to encounter before it has been 
thoroughly adopted, we cannot be surprised by 
the spirit which has been evoked by such inno- 
vations as interfere in an especial manner with 
cherished associations. The changes in national 
costume forced on a people have been ever pro- 
ductive of the most bitter feelings, and often of 
the most fatal consequences. It is well known 
that an alteration in the uniform of the sepoys 
was the cause of one of the most fearful tra- 
gedies on record. It will be remembered that 
some military men at Madras, in the year 1806, 
ordered the helmet worn by the European light 
infantry to be substituted for the national tur- 
ban, and prohibited the distinguishing marks of 
their respective castes worn by the native sol- 
diers on their foreheads. These innovations were 
deeply resented, and an awful vengeance fol- 
lowed the new regulations. 
the dreadful massacre are recorded in the public 
journals of the day. Of the European compa- 
nies, upwards of 164 were cut off, with their 
afficers—many British officers of the native 
troops, the sick in the hospital, and every per- 
son found in the officers’ houses, were put to 
death—and 800 of the sepoys were killed. The 


long time the spirit of disaffection continued 
to spread in all directions, The prohibition 


against the Highland costume is known to have 


tailed the grief into which the Jews in one of 
the northern countries of Europe were plunged 
accustomed garb; their weeping and wailing 
One of the most 


pathetic airs ever composed, is said to have been 


was described as most pitiable. 


the lament for the culan, or long lock worn by 
the Irish, and which they were compelled by 
law to cut off. 

Some changes have, however, been so judi- 
dous, that we should be utterly at a loss to 
@neceive how they could ever have been re- 
sisted, were we not aware how everything is 


PREJUDICES AGAINST INNOVATION. 


The particulars of 


obnoxious regulation was withdrawn, but for a 


produced deep and bitter feelings, for it was 
most fondly associated with all that was most 
dear—martial prowess, and the ties of clanship 
—and so picturesque, that it seemed to belong to 
the very scenery and poetry of the country. 
But a few years since, the public journals de- 

. 


by the law which obliged them to change their 


endeared by enstom ; and thus we find an expla- 
nation for the obstinate pertinacity with which 
old inconveniences were clung to, Every in- 
vention to lighten labor or save time has met 
with opposition from some quarter, in some 
vases entirely from interested motives, which 
have, not unfrequently, outweighed incalculable 
advantages. The expedient devised by a bene- 
volent person, to prevent the deleterious effect 
of their employment to the needle-pointers, was 
of no use; health and years of life being will- 
ingly sacrificed for the high wages proportioned 
Dreadful riots 
followed the intreduction of the power-loom. 


to the risk which was incurred. 


Indeed, every improvement in machinery has 
met with opposition in some direction. 

There is no observation more just than that 
made by Sidney Smith, when he says, “ There 
is not one single source of human happiness 
against which there have not been uttered the 
most lugubrious predictions—turnpike roads, na- 
vigable canals, inoculation, &e.” There is, in- 
deed, scarcely even an article in common use, 
that has not been’ made the object of so much 
invective or ridicule, that we wonder how they 
ever came to be considered necessary to comfort. 
Coaches, when first seen in England, were looked 
on as evidences of sloth and effeminacy deroga- 
tory to the English character. Umbrellas, when 
first brought over from Italy, were not less the 
objects of dislike and ridicule. A person seen 
to carry one through the street was sure to be 
hooted and laughed at by the mob, as a mere 
dandy of his day. The prejudice against forks, 
when newly invented, was so great that they 
were supposed by many to be a device of Satan 
to offer an affront to Providence, who had fur- 
nished human beings with fingers for the con- 
veyance of food to the mouth. It has been no 
unusual thing thus to ascribe some of the most 
useful discoveries and inventions to diabolical 
intervention. Antimony and. bark, now held as 
such inestimable drugs in medical practice, were 
supposed to have been brought into notice 
Bark had been 


brought into Europe by the Jesuits, who distri- 


through the same evil agency. 


buted quantities of it among the poor who were 
laboring under intermittent fevers and agues. 
The cures which it wrought, and the quickness 
with which they were effected, were made the 
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great objection to its use. ‘The cures,” said 
they, with a significant shake of the head, “ are 
too rapid.” A preacher, from his pulpit, de- 
nounced it, as having been prompted by the 
devil. 

Inoculation for the small-pox was first tried in 
England on seven condemned criminals, who, on 
recovery, were pardoned. It might have been 
supposed that such a successful experiment of its 
efficacy would have established its value; but it 
had no such effect, and medical men continued 
to inveigh against it for a time. Pamphlets were 
written, condemnatory of the impious attempt 
to interfere with the decrees of Providence. In 
the sermon of an admired preacher, it was in- 
sisted on that all who infused the variolous fer- 
ment were hellish sorcerers, and that inoculation 
was the diabolical invention of Satan. These 
tirades had considerable effect on the public 
mind, and for a long time retarded the benefit 
of the great discovery. Vaccination, in its turn, 
became the subject of bitter invective. The 
tales propagated against it filled the minds of 
the weak and ignorant with horror ; pamphlets 
were written, and sermons were preached, to 
put the unsuspecting on their guard against this 
new device of Satan. “God,” said they, “gave 
us the small-pox; it is sinful to interrupt it by 
the cow-pox.” Hand-bills were pasted on the 
walls through the streets, warning the people 
against it. In some of them, a detailed account 
was given of one who had submitted to vacci- 
nation, and who soon had horns growing out of 
his head. It is thus a medical contemporary and 
opponent of Jenner wrote on the subject—“ Fu- 
ture ages will read with wonder the history of 
the cow-pox credulity of our nation; and of the 
headlong precipitaney with which the children 
of this country were committed to a medical ex- 
periment at the risk of their lives. This modern 
exposing of children sinks our boasted human 
tenderness beneath the guardian spirit of in- 
stinct. That a people should be found to con- 
taminate their offspring with a poison taken 
from the brute creation, of the origin, nature, 
and effects of which they had not the smallest 
knowledge, will stand among the incredible 
tales of some future Pliny.” 

We all know the cruel persecutions which 
Galileo underwent for his astronomical discoy- 
eries ; thrice imprisoned, ordered to recant his 
heretical theory of the earth, and his work on 
the Ptolemaic and Copernican systems publicly 
burnt; Virgilius, bishop of Saltzburg, condemned 
to expiate in the flames the heresy of which he 
had been guilty in his assertion that there were 


| 





antipodes ; Cornelius Agrippa, accused of being 
a magician, and compelled to flee his country, 
for having exhibited some of the philosophical 
experiments which we are accustomed to see 
every day—deprived of his resources, and end- 
ing his days in an hospital; Galen, driven from 
tome by the persecution of the physicians, who 
ascribed his success to magic; Harvey, seeing his 
great discovery of the circulation of the blood 
made the subject of a bitter controversy, and so 
protracted, that he scarcely lived to see his 
theory established. 

But it would be needless, and lead us into too 
great length, were we to enumerate those whose 
labors met with no better reward than the 
calumnies of superstition and the persecution of 
bigotry. Even in the better times which we have 
seen, we know that geologists had to hear, and 
strange to say, still have to hear, that the ten- 
dencies of their pursuit lead to the most deplor- 
able results. ‘“ When,” said Robert Fulton, “I 
was building my first steam-boat at New York, 
the project was viewed by the public either 
with indifference or with contempt, as a vision- 
ary scheme. My friends, indeed, were civil, but 
they were shy. They listened with patience to 
my explanations, but with a settled look of in- 
credulity on their countenances, As I had occa- 
sion to pass daily to and from the building-yard, 
while my boat was in progress, I have often loi- 


| tered unknown near the idle group of strangers 


gathering in little circles, and heard various inqui- 
ries as to the object of this new vehicle. The 
language was uniformly that of scorn, or sneer, 
or ridicule. The loud laugh often rose at my 
expense—the dry jest, the wiser calculation of 
losses and expenditure, the dull but endless re- 
petition of the ‘Fulton folly.’ Never did a 
single encouraging remark, a bright hope, or a 
warm wish, cross my path. Silence itself was 
but politeness veiling its doubts or hiding its 
reproaches, At length the day arrived when the 
experiment was to be put into operation. To 
me it was a most trying and interesting occasion. 
I invited many friends to go on board to witness 
the first successful trip. Many of them did me 
the favor to attend, as a matter of personal re- 
spect; but it was manifest that they did it with 
reluctance, fearing to be the partners of my mor- 
tification and not of my triumph, I was well 
aware that in my case there were many reasons 
to doubt of my own succes, The machinery was 
new and ill-made; many parts of it were con- 


| structed by mechanics unaccustomed to such 


work ; and unexpected difficulties might reason- 
ably be presumed to present themselves from 
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other causes, The moment arrived in which the 
word was to be given for the vessel to move. 
There 


was anxiety mixed with fear among them. They 


My friends were in groups on the deck. 


were silent, and sad, and weary. 
looks nothing but disaster, and almost repented 
of my efforts. The signal was given, and the 
boat moved on a short distance, and then stop- 


To the silence of 


the preceding moment now succeeded murmurs 


ped, and became immovable. 


of discontent, and agitations, and whispers, and 
shrugs. I could hear distinctly repeated, “4 
told you it would be so—it is a foolish secheme— 
I wish we were well out of it.’ 
self upon a platform, and addressed the assem- 
bly. I stated that I knew not what was the 
matter; but, if they would be quiet, and in- 
dulge me for half an hour, I would either go on, 
or abandon the voyage for that time. This short 
respite was conceded without objection. I went 
below, examined the machinery, discovered that 
the cause was a slight mal-adjustment of some of 
the work. 
The boat was put again in motion. 


In a short period it was obviated. 
She con- 
tinued to move on. All were still incredulous ; 
none seemed willing to trust the evidence of 
their senses, We left the fair city of New York, 
we passed through the romantic and ever vary- 
ing scenery of the Highlands, we descried the clus- 
tering houses of Albany, we reached its shore, 
and then, even then, when all seemed achieved, I 
was the victim of disappointment. Imagination 
superseded the influence of fact; it was then 
doubted if it could be done again, or if done, it 
was doubted if it could be made of any great 
value.” 

The application of steam has been an achieve- 
The 


predictions of what it was yet to accomplish, 


ment of which science may well be proud. 


were not met with the spirit of persecution 
which assailed former discoveries and inventions 
from which the human race has reaped most 
precious benefits. But most certainly they were 
at first received with coldness, and often with 
ridicule. 

The celebrated “London Quarterly Review,” in 
1825, in an article, on “ Canals and Railways,” 
said: “ We scout at the idea of a general rail- 
road, 
least, which will be rendered nugatory in lines 
where the traffic is so small that the receipts 
would scarcely pay for the consumption of coals. 


as altogether impracticable, or as one, at 


As to those persons,” it says, “ who speculate on 
making railroads general throughout the kingdom, 





I read in their | 


and superseding all the canals, all the wagons, 
mail and stage coaches, post chaises, and in short 
every other mode of conveyance by land or by 
water, we deem them and their visionary schemes 
unworthy of notice.” 

The Review goes on to quote, We find a coun- 
tryman of Mr. Telford writing thus :—* We shall 
be carried at the rate of 400 miles a-day, with all 
the ease we now enjoy in a steam-boat, but with- 
out the annoyance of sea-sickness, or the danger 
of being burned or drowned.” “It is,” the Review 
adds, “certainly some consolation to those who 


| are to be whirled at the rate of eighteen or twenty 
I elevated my- || 


miles an hour, by means of a high-pressure en- 
gine, to be told that they are in no danger of be- 
ing sea-sick while on shore, that they are not to 
be scalded to death,or drowned by the bursting of 


|| the boiler, and that they need not mind being shot 


by the scattered fragments, or dashed in pieces 
by the flying off or breaking of a wheel. But, 
with all these assurances, we should as soon ex- 
pect the people of Woolwich tosuffer themselves 
to be fired off upon one of Congreve’s ricochet 
rockets, as trust themselves to the mercy of such 
a machine, going at such arate. Their property 
they may perhaps trust; but, while one of the 


| finest navigable rivers in the world runs parallel 


to the purposed railroad, we consider the other 
20 per cent. which the subscribers are to receive 
for the conveyance of heavy goods almost as pro- 
blematical as that to be derived from the passen- 
gers. We will back old Father Thames against 
the Woolwich Railway for any sum.” 

This article, when written, responded to the 
sentiments of the most influential part of the 
community ; and it is curious to observe how ut- 
terly unprepared the public were for the fulfill- 
ment of predictions which they ascribed to a wild 
enthusiasm, and which they considered it a duty 
to keep in some kind of check. But science and 
genius have gone beyond the expectations of the 
most sanguine ; and all seem ready to grant, that 
what they may yet lead to is beyond human cal- 
culation. Discoveries are no longer looked on with 
mistrust and timid apprehension ; but what next ? 
is the feeling, if not the question, of all. Steam 
and electricity, those powerful agents, are already 
affecting the destinies of man in all directions, 
and rendering our earthly abode every day more 
like that of purely spiritual beings, who pass 
through space with unobstructed celerity, and 
exchange words and thoughts from the most re- 
mote distances. 











DIGNITY. 


FROM THE WASTE-DRAWER OF A CLERGYMAN. 


Coup any superior intelligences take an inter- 


est in observing the current of our social life, as | 


naturalists contemplate the habits of inferior 
races, what a fund of amusement would they 
find in the working of human notions of dig- 
nity! No class of beliefs is entertained with so 
much of variety and paradox. One nation’s le- 
gends on the subject are in complete opposition 
to those of another, and the faith of almost every 
age is contradicted by that of its successor. In 
the caliphate of Bagdad, the public executioner 
ranked next to the prime minister, and his offi- 
cial title was Mesour, or the happy; while in 
Europe everything connected with the same of- 
fice was deemed so disgraceful that the magis- 
trates of a German town were once obliged to 
proceed in a body, with all the insignia of civic 
authority, and commence the repairs of the gal- 
lows, in hopes that their example might induce 
some workmen to complete that favorite engine 
of Gothic law. The Danes reproached Alfred of 
England with reading Latin like a priest; and 
now Virgil and Horace may be said to lead the 
van of an English gentleman’s education. When 
Lord Shaftesbury, being high chancellor, inform- 
ed his royal patron in full levee that, “fora 
subject, he believed himself the most profligate 
man in his majesty’s dominions ;” and a country 
squire, descanting on the insolence of his ser- 
vant, observed that “the fellow forgot his station, 
and swore like a gentleman,” the suitabilities (to 
venture a new plural) of elevated positions must 
have been somewhat different from the present 
acceptation. Well might the old poet say, “ The 
glories of our birth and state are shadows, not 


’ 
” 


Distorted shadows some of 
them have been, and it is well that they at least 
are not substantial. 


substantial things. 


Ideas of dignity, if not re- 
stricted, are certainly common to mankind; and, 
whether originating in vanity, self-esteem, or a 
desire for the respect of others, much of the ab- 
surd and preposterous has in all times hung 


about their demonstrations, and future investi- 
gators will smile at those of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Dignity has been the source of many an old 
and troublesome institution. 


Hence came the 





caste system of India, interwoven with eastern 
mythology, and established in earlier times, un- 
der various modifications, in all the nations of 
the earth. From the same root was derived the 
science and mystery of heraldry, so important 
in Europe’s untaught and pageant-loving days. 
Thence, too, originated the whole ceremonial of 
etiquette, known to the world’s courts and cas- 
tles, from the nine prostrations of the Chinese 
before the statue of the sun’s brother, alias the 
reigning emperor, to the famous ordinance of 
Queen Charlotte, against saluting any but titled 
ladies, 

Among the remnants of Celtic literature there 
is a satirical poem, valled “The Woman of Three 
Cows,” which contains a sharp expostulation with 
an ancient dame for the hauteur she exhibited, 
in virtue of the above-named possession. Others 
rest on some imaginary or self-devised distine- 
tion. The industrious lady mentioned by Addi- 
son, who would have her daughters spin hucka- 
back for the household, but only on little wheels, 
as large ones, however expeditious, were used by 
common people, and therefore inadmissible, was 
an example of the kind in her age. There are 
also those who put on borrowed glory like a gar- 
ment, and become great in their relations. A 
titled cousin or a distinguished uncle has been 
the innocent cause of injury to the social habits 
and manners of many a family. 

A German poet, who, by the way, lived and 
died a bachelor, gave it, as the result of his ex- 
perience, that the near relations, and particularly 
the children, of celebrated literateurs were in 
general disagreeably vain, and apt to cut a more 
The 


single poet might have been given to fault-find- 


eccentric than respectable figure in life. 


ing with other people’s children for their natural 
pride in a distinguished relative, but honors en- 
tirely derived have seldom been either gracefully 
worn or turned to good account. Nearly allied 
That Gothic pillar 
has supported the dignity of unreckoned num- 
The Dalmatian 
who could not plough his only field because his 
ancestors had been chiefs of the Haiduks, confid- 
ed in it quite as much as Louis XVI. of France, 


to this form is family pride. 


bers in the course of centuries. 








— 
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when, just before the first revolution, he issued 
a decree, ordaining that none should expect pre- 
sentation at court who could not exhibit a clear 
pedigree of four hundred years. The assigned 
cause of this ordinance was, that sundry family 
trees of doubtful origin had sprung up in the 
preceding reigns: and there is an anecdote in 
point of Vauban, the celebrated military engi- 
neer. He had done the state some service in 
frontier fortifications—at least, Cardinal Riche- 
lieu thought so—and it was proposed to reward 
him by means of an order; but Vauban was of 
and the ribbon could be be- 
The car- 


dinal was considerate enough to send him an 


plebeian descent, 
stowed on nothing less than nobility. 


intimation of the intended honor and its obstruc- 
tion, with a consolatory hint that under his 
patronage any herald could make out a genealogy. 
“Tell the cardinal that I thank him,” responded 
the truly noble engineer to this courtly message ; 
“but say also that I am not in the habit of pay- 
ing for pride with truth ;” and history mentions 
that Vauban received the order. 

Family pride, though not unknown at any his- 
torical period, appears to have been peculiarly 
the growth of the feudal times, It was well fitted 
for a state of society in which the few were lords 
and the many their vassals; but little did those 
proud barons, who gloried in ancestors and quar- 
terings, think what burlesque editions of their 
trust in family honors should appear in more 
equalizing ages. The sweep who commanded his 
son, on pain of being disinherited, to give up all 
thoughts of a neighboring tailor’s daughter, as 
a connection beneath one whose grandfather had 
swept the flues of Windsor Castle, must have 
eaught the mantle of their spirit, though its de- 
scent was far. One of the most ludicrous circum- 
stances of this kind that prcbably ever occurred, 
took place between two emigrant Highlanders 
in this country. They were of the same patrony- 
mic, but had taken different sides in an election- 
eering question, and one of them, the better to 
influence the votes of his emigrant countrymen 
in the locality, reminded them of his descent 
from chieftains, whether real or imaginary it is 
needless to inquire, by assuming the well-known 
title of “the Maenab ;” upon which his opponent, 
not to be outdone at once in rank and voters, 
announced himself to the amused public as “the 
other Macnab,” and each bore their respective 
titles, it is said, much longer than they were 
found agreeable. The pride of family may have 
served a good purpose at times, when it operated 
after the fashion of the Barmecide’s advice to 
his son—* Consider thine ancestors only to excel 
them ;” but it is to be feared that, with those by 


DIGNITY. 





whom it has been most cherished, the having of 
ancestors, in the ordinary acceptation, was deem- 
ed sufficient excellence. To no idea of dignity 
have greater sacrifices been made. There is a 
dark picture, true to history, though often re- 
peated in the fictitious literature of France. It 
is an aristocratic family, reduced to absolute 
penury by the extravagance of elder barons, and 
the code of the noblesse which forbade any of their 
branches to engage at all in business, occupying 
an apartment or two in a vast but decaying cha- 
teau, whence, from one generation to another, 
the sons and daughters, all excepting the heir, 
were transmitted to convent and monastery as 
soon as they reached eighteen, being literally 
born to the veil and cowl. 

Such details verify the remarks of a modern 
philosopher, that pride is the Juggernaut of the 
moral world. The autobiography of Count Cha 
teaubriand presents us with a companion-sketch 
taken from his father’s household. They kept 
but two aged servants, and lived in a few rooms 
of their huge castle, including the great saloon, 
one end of which served them for a drawing- 
They 


saw no company, had no books to read, and sel- 


room and the other for a Cining-parlor. 


dom went out even to church, for want of equip- 
The head of the 


family spent his time in musing over his fallen 


ments suited to their rank. 


fortunes, and supported his dignity by rarely 
speaking to his wife and children, who were ex- 
pected to keep silence in his presence. The only 
amusement permitted to his noble birth was that 
of the sportsman, and, having no other hunting 
ground, he shot owls as they flew out of the ivy 
of his towers on summer evenings, and in winter 
pored over a moth-eaten chest of family papers 
in an old turret chamber called his study. 

The inconsistency which runs throughout hu- 
man affairs, whether of faith or practice, is prom- 
inent in many notions of dignity. At Venice, 
in the days of her glory, none but the nobility 
were allowed to game, yet, it is curious that, in 
that city as well as in other old commercial 
towns of Italy, such as Florence and Genoa, 
mereantile pursuits, so far from being considered 
vulear, were almost confined to the aristocracy 
during the middle ages, while they were regard- 
ed as utterly plebeian over all the rest of Europe. 
An ancestor of the revolutionary orator, Count 
Mirabeau, who was of Italian origin, and had 
established himself with his merchandise at Mar- 
seilles, once had a dispute with the bishop, who, 
by way of contempt, called him a merchant. “A 
merchant of spice I am,” rejoined the Italian, 
“but you are only a merchant of holy water, and 
that closed the contest. 
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Somewhat akin to self-magnifying notions on | as curious ast hose contemplated in his elevation, 


the ground of birth and descent, is that over- 
whelming veneration for the dignity of superior 
rank, A notable devotee of the order was the 
naval captain who, when referring to the captain 
of a Spanish privateer in the sea-faring days of 
William IV., observed that “the Spaniards had 
the honor to be taken by the vessel on board of 
which his royal highness served.” A chemist once 
performing an experiment in the presence of 
Louis XIV., was still more reverential: “Sire,” 
said he, with a profound bow, “graciously deign 
to permit these substances to coalesce in your 
sugust presence.” 

During the exile of Charles IT., his mimic court 
was kept in a constant ferment by the rivalry of 
Lord Herbert, and Clarendon, the well known 
historian, for the possession of the great seal, 
which had lain for years at the bottom of an old 
trunk, and was long superseded by one of the 
parliament’s fabrication in England. Perhaps 
some scent, or hope of the chancery, “ hung round 
it still;” but, at length, when all Europe had 
either openly or tacitly recognized the authority 
of Crommell, and the whole court, according to 
Clarendon’s own letters, owed at least three 
months’ board and lodging, which he piously 
hoped some of their descendants might pay, the 
historian of the Rebellion was victorious, for the 
king suspended the seal by a black ribbon round 
his neck, and Lord Herbert is said to have died 
of grief at his disappointment. Clarendon lived 
to carry that seal before the restored king on his 
march to Whitehall, with the chancellorship and 
all its substantialities in full possession—lived to 
gain much outward greatness, do some shabby 
things, and fall out of royal favor, carrying with 
him only the hatred of the multitude and a bro- 
ken reputation, over which partisans have ever 
since disputed. The story of Clarendon’s fall 
affords an example of the doings of dignity quite 


though of a different kind. The chancellor’s ene- 
mies at court could never make the king forget 
his long and faithful services, till they hit upon 


| the expedient of saying to Charles whenever he 


appeared, “Old Rowley, there comes your 
schoolmaster.” The monarch, whose habits and 


| character sanctioned such a form of address, im 


mediately took alarm that his dignity should be 
surpected of stooping to instruction, and Claren- 
don’s dismissal was determined. 

How deplorably frequent are the correspond 
ing cases of private life! Wise and loving coun- 
sel has been despised, the bond of mutual interest 
forgotten, and the friendship of years set at naught 


by the dignity of both peer and peasant in fear 
| of presumed dictatorship. Are there any who 


have never heard worthless associates mention a 
man’s best friend, or it may be his help-mate, in 


| the style of “Old Rowley, there comes your 
| schoolmaster ?” The pranks which dignity is apt 
| to play with people’s manners are but too gen 


erally known. Perhaps a seat in either church 
or dining-room, beside a lady impressed with the 
necessity of supporting it, would furnish the 
most familiar if not the pleasantest illustration, 
Some philosophers have remarked than an over- 
straining after dignity is the liability of the mas 
culine rather than the feminine character, and its 
absence is certainly an advantage to the latter. 
In all stations, the desire of respect is not only 


natural but praiseworthy, nor is it less so that 


men should avail themselves of fortune’s aids for 
the purpose; but the respect of even ordinary 
minds, whatever machinery of airs or circumstan- 


ces may be brought to bear upon them, can only 


be secured by conduct which is really respectable. 
Socrates once being asked what were the most 
honorable among men and things, answered, 
‘Those that are wisest and best ;” and his reply 


| embodied the truest notions of dignity 
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S8TODDARD, 


A soft ideal, long beloved, 
But long beloved in vain, 

In memory’s gallery hangs alone, 
The picture of my brain! 


It is not young, nor beautiful ; 
But worn with sin and care, 


Like her who washed the feet of Christ, 
And wiped them with her hair! 


But oh! the sweetness of the face 
The sadness of the eye; 

It haunts my soul by day and night, 
And will until I die! 
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THE 


Harriyess is that bright particular star whose 
genial rays are ever pleasing to the human eye 
What the 
law of attraction is to the physical world, happi 


and exhilarating to the human spirit 


ness is tothe moral world; it attracts and centres 
in itself the feelings and emotions of the heart, and 
the thoughts and aspirations of the mind. Every 
human being is in pursuit of bliss, however much 
he may be mistaken in his conception of it, and 
the means which he uses to obtain its possession. 
The essence of it is divine and pure, and it is the 
result of a due appreciation of, and due conformi- 
ty to, the will of God, as it is revealed in crea- 
sible, 


uthor of all happiness, and that man can 


tion and the By this we mean that God 
is the : 
only secure it by shaping his conduct according 
to those lines of duty that are written in light 
and love in his works and word. When we speak 
of happiness, we do not allude to that illusory and 
chameleon-like thing called pleasure, by which 
so many of our fellow-creatures are deluded. Not 
that we object torational and lawful pleasures— 
we rather commend them; but we consider them 
as subordinate means of happiness. They are 
only tributary streams, emptying themselves into 
that deep and unfathomable sea of happiness 
which was designed to fertilize and bless the 
world of humanity. The elements of bliss are 
around, above, and within us; we read of thei in 
the past, we see them in the present, and we 
dream of them in the future. 

It is truly lamentable that so few, compara- 
tively, should understand the real nature and 


characteristics of happiness. Some seek it in am- 
bition, power, and pomp; others in the trifles and 
gewgaws of life; and a third class wear the mana- 


cles of passion, appetite, and lust; and yet they 


think that they are bound by the golden chain of | 


happiness, ‘Their mental vision is obscured, and 
their moral nature perverted, so that they cannot 


They 
mistake the instruments of happiness for the thing 


perceive and value so heavenly a thing. 


TRUE SOURCE OF HAPPINESS. 





itself, and too often, alas ! misuse them, so as to 
convert them into positive curses. We do not 


agree with Scotia’s plowman-bard, 
That man was made to mourn: 


the germs of happiness are implanted in our na- 
ture, and we are accountable for their develop- 
ment and perfection. We can fully sympathize 
with Byron wher he says, 


Our nature’s false—"tis not in the harmony of things, 


because he felt the truth and power of what he 
wrote. His heart was out of tune with all sur- 
rounding objects, and consequently there was dis- 
cord instead of harmony. If we allowed our- 
selves to be influenced by appearances, we should 
be led to infer that misery (or the opposite of 
The 
empire of this million-phased monster is exten- 
But how- 
ever much we may deplore the existence of 


happiness) was a necessity of man’s nature. 
sive, and he rules with a rod of iron. 


misery, it is a consolatory and well-ascertained 
fact, that it is not a necessary evil, but that it is 
to a great extent self-inflicted, and therefore may 
be remedied by personal and social reformation. 
Man was made for happiness. It is an inherit- 
ance given to him by his Maker, but it has been 
lost through sin and folly, But there is a possi 
bility of regaining it again; and that which is 
now a dream, a wish, a prayer, may become a 
great fact, a splendid reality. The sources of 
happiness are laid deep in man’s moral and intel- 
lectual nature. Men must be taught to look for 
them there, and not in the pleasures of sense, 
The former are of paramount importance, the 
latter are fleeting and transitory. No happiness 
is so holy as that of purifying and exalting our 
moral feelings, and developing and enlarging our 
mental faculties. By this means we shall fit our- 
selves for the enjoyment of everything that can 
bless and elevate humanity. 
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Hildreth’s History.—As it advances, the claim of this 
elaborate work to the reader’s confidence, arising from its 
impartiality, comprehensiveness, and literary ability, is 
well kept up. It affects to be but little more than an honest 
and lucid narrative, aiming to do justice to all the persona- 
ges and events of history, and presenting a succinct and 
clear outline of our early annals. The author has some of 
the best qualities of the annalist. His style is perspicuous, 
methodical, and correct ; his views accurate, though not en- 
larged ; his spirit impartial, though not catholic. He is 
erudite in the facts out of which he weaves his narrative, 
and sees them usually in just proportions, We were not 
pleased with the first volume, which portrayed the Puritan 
era of our history: the cold narrator showed so little sym- 
pathy with the spirit and aims of those noble gentium 
conditores, that the reader could not escape a suspicion of a 
narrow and partial estimate. And such it is: but as the 
work advances, and deals with events less exclusively com- 
posed of the religious element, his stern impartiality and 
indifference become securities for an authentic picture. 
The second volume of the second series has now been issued 
by the Messrs. Harper, and condenses the history of the 
stormy period of Adams and Jefferson—a period full, not 
only of important historical events, but of angry parti- 
sanship and excited feeling, the contagion of which it is 
exceedingly difficult for the historian to escape. Yet Mr. 
Hildreth holds a firm hand upon his helm, in passing 
through these narrows. He evidently deals with intended 
fairness, and to adjust the prejudices of both sides. The 
spirit of the narrative keeps tune with the importance of 
the events; and in many respects, the present proves the 
most exciting and readable volume of the whole. We com- 
mend again the work to the attention of familiesdesiring a 
complete and useful history of our country. 


History of the Reformation in France, by Mrs. Marsh, 
the eloquent and accomplished authoress, has been issued 
from the press of Messrs. Brancnarp & Lua of Philadel- 
phia, in2v 





It is entitled, we perceive, the Romantic 
History of the Hugonots—and very justly deserves the 
epithet. The subject and the manner of treatment will 
both tend to make it an exceedingly interesting work. 
The Reformation put on its most heroic and gallant 
aspect in France. The peculiarly susceptible and energetic 
character of the French people was well adapted ‘to the 
exciting influence of a new and glorious faith, professed 
in defiance of power, and assuming the sublimest aspects of 
truth. Fora time, the Reformed religion won more rapid 
and splendid conquests in France thanin any European 
country. It numbered among its adherents the noblest 
and best of the nation, and reached even the throne itself. 
Its stern and remorseless suppression ; its gallant struggles 
for freedom and life ; the heroism it brought into play, and 
the martyrs it won, form some of the most thrilling events 
of all modern history. These events are seized upon by 
Mrs. Marsh, not as a connected history, but as single in- 
stances of interest, and treated with a poet’s fervor and 
power. Itisaseries of brilliant and touching narratives, 
of extraordinary instances of piety, heroism, and suffering, 
told with great power, and a kindling sympathy. It will 
notonly add to the minuteness of the reader’s knowledge 
of this interesting period, but convey some of the noblest 
lessons to the heart. 


Scenery of the Nile-—The Messrs. Harper have repro- 
duced, in an elegant volume, an interesting and valuable 
work on Egypt, from the pen of the celebrated artist, Mr. 
W.H. Bartlett, whose graceful pencil has done so much, 
not only to ornament the centre-table, but to familiarize us 
with the picturesque and the grand in scenery, in almost all 
parts of the world. Mr. Bartlett’s principal purpose was 
to sketch the monuments and wonders that crowd the banks 
of the Nile; though he has added to this an unambitious 


if 


and perspicuous narrative, which imparts interest to his 
drawings, and gives a clear view of Egyptian manners and 
life. The drawings are upwards of fifty in number, em- 
bracing almost every renowned scene or relic, and taken, 
most of them, by the camera obscura. They are, therefore, 
accurate, gracefully composed, and elegantly engraved in 
wood, Such a collection has a high antiquarian and arch- 
wological value, which far surpasses that of the narrative 
The publishers have issued it in a beautiful form, fitted for 
the holidays. 

Memoir of Hrwitson.—A brief and touching biogra- 
phy of a Scottish clergyman, who seems to have pos- 
sessed the fervor and excellence of Martyn, or McCheyne, 
has been published by the Messrs. Carter. His was a mild, 
trustful, lovely spirit. purified by much suffering. and heroic 
in enterprise for Christ's sake ; and the history of his labors 
and touching records of his religious experience are valuable 
and impressive quite beyond the usual portraiture 


i re- 
ligious character. His public relations brought him into 
connection with Chalmers, whose great heart and zealous 
piety are often finely exemplified in this book. Mr. H. was 
also an eye-witness and participant of Dr. Kalley’s labors 
and persecutions in Madeira; and accompanied the Portu- 
guese exiles to Trinidad. We hardly remember to have 
read so good and connected an 





int of that memorable 
period, as this biography furnishes, Its deeply spiritual 
character, and its valuable, suggestive relics of a pious 


mind, give it great value as a devotional work. 


Lives of the Chicf Justices —Lord Camp! 
present Chief Justice of the English Queen's Bench, 
whose learned and interesting biography of the C 


ll, the 


cellors 





of Great Britain has given him as high a position in litera- 





ture as he held before in jurispradence, has added a kind 
of supplement to that work, in a biography of the Chief 
Justices of England. It has been republished in 2 v 


by Birancuarp & Lea. It has the same qualities of style 
research, and ability, which have made its predecessor one 
of the most popular books of the day. It sketches t 


narrates clearly and with energy and point, and 





m 
anecdote, gossip, law, and learning, in a lively thread of 
narrative. Some great characters have graced this high 
office, to whose greatness Lord Campbell does impartial and 


ungrudging ice. The work hasenjoyed unusual 





P 


the hands of foreign critics, and occupies a pr 





in the historical literature of England. 


The Insects of Autumn.—Mr. REDFIELD has completed, 
by the issue of a third volume, the original and beautiful 
series entitled, Espiodes of Insect Life. ‘The third volume 
sketches, in the same lively way, the insects of autumn— 
the beetles, the crickets, the longlegs, the moths, &c., &e, ; 
all of whom come up for description, eulogy, and favor 
at the hands of this benevolent author. The facts of sci- 
ence are made the themes of pleasant discussion and illus- 
tration, extending to almost everything in morals, religion, 
and literature ; witha vein of poesy enlivening the whole 
The illustrations of the present volume, though not so 
plentiful as in the preceding, are of the same elegant and 
tasteful sort. The work, as now completed, is one of rare 


and beautiful qualities, which cannot fail to commend it to 





those who love the works of God, or follow with delight the 


researches of science. 


A Commentary on Leviticus, from the pen of the well- 
known Scottish religious author, the Rev. Andrew A. 
Bonar, has appeared from the press of Ropert CARTER 
& Broruers, in one volume, Svo. It is rather religious 
and practical, than hermeneutical ; though it displays no 
small degree of learning and exegetical skill. Its chief 
aim is to detect the hidden religious meaning of the various 


rites, precepts, and ceremonies of this book, and to de- 


lineate their connection with the truths of the Gospel. 
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the Mosaic economy becomes instinct with life and im- 


pressiveness. Every utensil is a preacher, and every rite 
beau- 
that met the eye of the thoughtful 
Jew. Mr. Bonar shows great ingenuity in identifying these 


a lesson. The truths needful for salvation are all 


fully proclaimed all 
hidden traths, and discretion and judgment in applying 
them. ‘The devotional tone of the work is delightful- 
excellently contrasting with the usual character of com- 
mentaries. And whether the reader is satisfied with his 
explanation or not, he cannot fail to derive much instruction 
and spiritual benefit from the religious application which 


he makes. 


Family Devotion —A collection of original prayers, for 
the use of Christian families, has been published by the 
Messrs. CARTER, which } 
It is 
morning and evening of the whole year, adapting the form 


ssesses some unusual excellences. 


very copious——naving a separate petition for every 


to the changes of circumstance which time effects, yet pre- 


serving conspicuously those ever-present spiritual wants 


which are the same at all times. There is great variety of 


religious experience expressed in them, which will adapt 


them to the wants of different individuals, and different 


times. They were composed and contributed by one hun- 





dred and fifty clergymen of the Church of Scotland, em- 
bracing some of the best cultured minds and hearts in that 
country. They are exceedingly weli composed—chaste in 


language, earnest in feeling, comprehensive in scope, and 


We know of 





devoutly evangelical in character, no collec- 
tion of prayers so comprehensive and voluminous, and so 
well adapted to the wants of families, in all the moods of 


their religious experience ; and we commend it to our read- 
ers, who may desire the aid of a safe and well-adapted form 


yf prayer. 

The Spectator Illustrated.—Messrs. THoMAs, COWPER- 
THWAITE & Co., 
edition of 


of Philadelphia, have recently issued a new 


the immortal Spectator, in four volumes, with 


numerous illustrative engravings. In many respects, it is 





a very fine edition—portable, readable, and good looking ; 





and sold at a cheap rate, itis one that may be commended 
to families. The great literary merit of this work admits 
of no new illustration. It stands at the hez s class in 
our language. The essay originated with it, and no subse- 
quent writer has exemplified so perfectly its best qualities 
of style, wit, grace, and wisdom, Its easy, pleasant 
humor, its prefound insight, its admirable delineations of 
character, criticisims and moral teaching, and its perpetual 
variety, render it as attractive to the reader of our own day 
as to the eager reader of ({ueen Anne’s time. For young 


readers it has special utility, as furnishing the finest spe- 


cimens of English to be found in the whole range of lLite- 
rature. 

Hand-books of Natural Philosophy.—One of the most 
lucid and philosophical digests of the leading principles of 


if use of learners, is to be 
rnp & 


from the pen of Dr. Dionysius 


Natural Philosophy, adapte r the 
found in the finely printed 
} 


LEA, bearing this title, and 





volume of Messrs. BLANCHA 


Lardner, whose scholarship and tact are well known. It 


consists of three parts—one treating of Mechanics—the 
properties of matter, force and motion, and machinery ; the 
second, of hy 
the third, of optics. 
ciated with simplicity, conciseness, and perspicuity ; the il- 


irostatics, hydraulics, pneumatics and sound ; 








The principles of the science are enun- 


lustrations are very clearly told, and there are also a great 
many diagrams, ingeniously constructed, and of great utility. 
The work 
methodical, and therefore well adapted for use as an ele- 


appears to us to be unusually full, clear and 


mentary treatise on this department of education. 


An Exposition of the Apocalypse.—By Rev. Thomas 


Wickes. M. W. Dopp. Mr. Wickes embraces not only the 


Under his treatment, the stately and elaborate ritual of 


FOR THE 





|} work of Miss A 





FAMILY. 





theory of symbolization, propounded by Mr. Lord, but also 
his explanations of the symbo 





:, and confines himself to an 
explication of the prophecy of the Apocalypse, by means of 
them. The results he arrives at are considerably different 
from those usually entertained by commentators and Chris- 
tian readers of the Bible. He is led by his rigid adherence 
to the symbolic theory, as defined by Mr. Lord, to believe in 
the Second Advent and personal earthly reign of Christ ; in 
a Millennium consisting of at least three hundred and six- 
ty-five thousand years, and in various other particulars of 
the literalist creed. 
nious theorizing receives much support in Mr. Wickes’ in- 


We cannot say that Mr. Lord’s inge- 


terpretation and application of it. The history of the in- 


terpretation of this mysterious book would form a curious 


chapter. It has been subjected to the torture of innumera- 


ble theories, and suffered more by the attempts of com- 


mentators to throw light upon it, than any other portion of 
the Divine Word. Yet no one is satisfied with what has 
been done, and the true theory of the book remains to be 
found. We learn that Mr. Barnes will soon publish an ex- 
| position, which will, at least, have the merit of sobriety, 
learning, and good sense. 


Miss Strickland’s Queens of England.—The elaborate 
gnes Strickland, portraying the lives of all 
gland, has been republished in this coun- 
, by Messrs. BLANCHARD & Lua, of Phil- 
When composed, it was a novel attempt in aline 








the Queens of I 
try, in six volumes 
adelphia. 


of literature that has since been successfully prosecuted, 





and with useful result 
with hist¢ 
plifying it with the details and personal! interest which be- 


It is a combination of biography 


y—taking a single branch of history, and am- 


long to biography. A great charm is thusjthrown about 
subjects, which, if seen only in the generalization of his- 
Miss Strickland 
was fortunate in the choice of her subject, and eminently 


would have but little attraction. 





skillful and happy in its management. The Queens of 
Great Britain have often been personages possessing great 
interest in themselves, and always important in their rela- 
tions to the politics of fluence they 
Yet but little is known of them. This work 
elaborately portrays them, in their private spheres as well 


their times, and the in 





often exerted. 


as public relations—their characters and history, as wellas 


their political influence. The centres of the courts of their 


times, and the leaders of fashionable and elegant life, their 


bic graphy brings to \ 


fe of the times, and in- 


iden force gives direc- 


view the inner | 


h of the intrigue whose hi 


voives muc 


tion and impetus to outward political affairs, The work is 


graphically written, abounding in piquant sketches, agree- 


able gossip, and important disclosures, which, though they 


may be looked for in vain in history, are full of interest 


and significance, 


as interpreters of the morals, manners, 


opinions and civilization of the times. In interest to the 
general read is hard 


kind in our whole li 


er, it ly surpassed by anything of the 
and in value to the consider- 
Itisat 


ns will be to make the reader content with 


terature ; 


ate reader, it has not many superiors. ok, one of 


whose impressi 


his lot, and to be thankful for the progress in religious 






ze and morals which distinguishes our own times 
Our Plate—The speaking subject which we present 
The 


early history and troubles of the great Discoverer are well 


with this mumber, needs no illustrative remarks 


known. The artist has given a characteristic expression to 
the features of Columbus, and made an effective group, 
which, in the hands of Mr. Sartain, makes a striking pic- 
ture. There is a moral so closely interwoven with the wel 
of Columbus’ life, that the engraving may be, toa thought 
ful mind, as forcible as @ sermon. 

The features of one of the most accomplished and es 
teemed ornaments of the American pulpit, which are pre- 
sented in the other engraving, will be welcome to those who 


have been charmed by his graceful and engaging pen. 
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Tre piety which takes its date from early , 
youth; which grows with the growth, and 
strengthens with the strength of the mind in all 
its faculties; which sheds its benignant influence 
on all the features of the character; and which 
has full opportunity to exert its purifying and 
ennobling tendency, while the very substance of 


the soul, as it were, is yet unformed and plastic, 
acquires a consistency, a symmetry, a strength and 
‘*beauty of holiness,” which is rarely acquired in 
any other way. The character of such an one is 
worth more to the church, worth.more to the 
honor of God, and to the interests of man, than 
the character of the same individual could be, | 
had he spent many years in mere worldliness, 
and then at last, after all his habits of thought 
and action had acquired the stubbornness of age, 
first experienced the power of religion. 

The young have the entire period of their ac- 
tivity before them, and may be permitted to 
spend many years in works of usefulness. Let 
the old man be converted, as he totters along on 
the margin of another world; and what is there 
which he can do for God or for men? His own 
soul is indeed saved from passing into eternity 
unreconciled to God, and unforgiven; but what 
is there which he can do, what works meet for 
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repentance can he perform, as the shadows fall 
dark and heavy on his path, and the gray even- 





ing of that night in which no man can work, is 
already closing around him? What can he do to 
advance the salvation of the world? What can 
he do to send down to after ages a strong and 
holy Christian influence ? He can only offer to 
God a few faded and decaying fragments of exis- | 
tence; he can only breathe out, with the tremu- 
lous asthmatic utterance of age, one feeble dying 
| 
| 
| 
| 


testimony, and he is gone to that land of silence 
where there is no work, nor knowledge, nor de- 
vice. But the young Christian, while he may be | 
trained, as we have already noticed, to a higher 
and nobler measure of piety, may also be allowed 
to devote, to the active service of God, all those 


years which the aged convert regrets having 
spent to no important purpose. If his life is 
spared, he will soon be sustaining his part in the 
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vast and complicated drama of buman action. 
All his influence on the men of his own generation, 
all his influence on the well-being of the ages 
that shall follow him, is something yet to be; 
and now that he has first given himself to God, 
we may hope to see that influence consecrated to 
the noblest and holiest ends. We may hope 
that in all the relations which he is yet to sustain 
in life, domestic, social, and public, as well as re- 
ligious, he will be serving God and advancing the 
best interests of man. We may hope that through 
all the channels of human influence, he will be con- 
tinually sending forth upon the world a salutary 
energy; and that ere his head shall blossom for 
the grave, he will have done much to breathe 
into the character of ages yet unborn, the spirit of 
Christian intelligence and Christian virtue. That 
“aged one” who could say when the time of his 
departure was at hand, I am ready to be offered, I 
have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, 
was converted while he was yet “a young man.” 
The most important peculiarity in the consti- 
tution of society under which we live, that indeed 
into which almost every other peculiarity may 
be resolved, is the perfect freedom of opinion and 
of moral influence which is here secured to all; 
the fact that here there is nothing to check or 
control the mutual influence of the individual 
members of the community. Every man has an 
opportunity to exert on society all the moral in- 
fluence of which he is capable, Here are no 
privileged orders, no hereditary distinctions, no 
ecclesiastical establishments, no ancient and sa- 
cred immunities, no unrepealable constitutions, 
to bound or curb the tides of popular opinion, 


| The character and the mutual influence of indi- 


vidual citizens, is under God, the only thing on 
which the destinies of the nation hang. What- 
ever the people will is done ; and they will just 
that which their character, and their influence on 
each other, lead them to regard as desirable. 
Government is nothing; law is nothing ; constitu- 
tions and compacts are nothing ; public character 
and public opinion, in other words the character 
and opinions and mutual influence of individuals, 
is everything. And while the influence of indi - 
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viduals is so momentous, and the power of pub- 
lic opinion so unlimited, every man is at liberty 
to push his influence in just what direction he 
chooses, and to the greatest extent which his 
faculties will allow. If a man chooses to propa- 
gate intemperance, libertinism, infidelity, athe- 
ism, any form of profligacy, or any monstrous or 
abominable doctrine whatever, he has every fa- 
cility for doing it. If a man is careless what 
opinions prevail, or what sort of influence he 
exerts, there is nothing to hinder him from being 
borne whithersoever the conflicting winds and 
currents may happen to carry him. If a man is 
impelled by the benevolence of Christianity, and 
glows with desires to inculcate on others the 
same principles which are so rich a treasure to 
himself, no power can restrain him from doing 
it. 
or many, choose to associate for the more exten- 
sive propagation of what they regard as truth 


If individuals of kindred spirit, whether few 


and virtue, they have no need to petition any 
body for the privilege of doing it; they cannot 
be hindered from doing it, save by the absolute 
subversion of the first principles of our social 
constitution. Christians are allowed to do all 
the good they can ; infidels, so long as they ab- 
allowed to do all 
is no power but 
God’s which can prevent the inert, neutral, and 


stain from actual violence, are 
the evil they can; and there 


indifferent portions of society from being swayed 
by just that party which proves itself the most 
united, earnest, and efficient in its effurts. 

Nor is this all. It needs no spirit of prophecy 
to predict, that the greatest results are soon to 
be decided in regard to the destiny of this nation. 
But what shall be the character, and what the 
condition, of the millions that shall people our 
territories, and of their countless posterity, is a 
question not yet decided. Whether Christianity 
or infidelity is to form their characters, and to 
model and inspire their institutions, is a question 
not yet decided. Whether they are to be one 
people, free, united, intelligent and peaceful, or 
are to be divided into hostile states, under strony 
and military governments, watering each other’s 
fields with blood, and giving each other's har 
vests and dwellings to the flames, is a question 
yet to be Whether the 
mountain-tops of this wide empire shall be 


adorned with the spires of Christian churches; 


decided. vales and 


whether the Sabbath shall smile on all the cities 
and hamlets of the land, bringing to the universal 
population its weekly repose and its holy in- 
fluences ; or whether the temples of infidel rea- 
son and the temples of a degrading superstition 
shall triumph over the temples of Immanuel; and 
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the orgies of atheism, the howlings of fanaticism, 
and the pomp of superstitious worship, shall 
drown the voice of pure and spiritual devotion, 
are questions yet to be decided. Soon, even 
while the generation which is now young, is on 
the stage of action—soon, even by their character 
and their conduct, these results, now so uncertain, 
that affect so deeply the well being of this vast 
portion of the human race, will probably be de- 
termined and developed. 

The great moral conflict which is now going 
on in this land, is, in fact, a conflict on the ques- 
tion whether light or darkness, truth or falsehood, 
vital religion or sheer impiety, shall get the con- 
trol over the rising generation. Neither party 
in this conflict, calculates on effecting any exten- 
sive revolution in the minds of those who have 
It is 
on the young that the hopes and fears and efforts 


already attained to the age of maturity. 


of both, are centering. Every youth imbued with 
the spirit of evangelical devotion, and trained for 
intelligent and decided Christian action, will pro- 
bably be a witness for the truth, a strenuous sup- 
porter of virtue and godliness, an earnest opposer 
of all evil, a self-denying partaker in every 
benevolent and Christian effort, in that most mo- 
mentous and critical age,on the confines of which 
we are already standing. So, on the other hand, 
every youth whose sober habits are perverted, 
and whose mind is poisoned, by the adroit and 
indefatigable efforts of infidel demago cal- 
culating on the future suffrages of a corrupted 


gues, 
and besotted people, will propably becomes ere 
he is himself aware of it, a frantic infidel, making 
his forehead like brass, and braying forth his 
blasphemies against all that is holy. While “the 
combat deepens,” and the energies of the parties 
are more desperately put in requisition, the in- 
fluence of each individual will assume an impor- 
tance the greater, and a responsibility the more 
fearful, in proportion as it is the more closely 
connected with the final issue. 

With what importance then does this thought 
On the cha 
of the generation which is to follow us, are de- 


invest the piety of the young. acter 
pending great results, not only in respect to our 
own country, but no Jess in respect to the well- 
being of thehuman race. The enterprises which 
have been so auspiciously commenced in these 
days, will soon devolve on the Christians of an 
other age. On those who are now in early youth, 
or in childhood and infancy, it must soon devolve 
to prosecute these enterprises with a holier zeal, 
and with an enerSy invigorated by the nearer 
prospect of universal victory; or to abandon 
them and let the whole creation continue to 











groan and travail in pain together as until now, 
waiting to be delivered from the bondage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God. 


the early conversion of those who are soon to act 


How important then, is the conversion, 


under responsibilities so momentous. Every such 
conversion, we may hope, will, in a few years, tell 
on the conversion of the world. Every youth 
who now becomes a humble, decided, self denying 
Christian, will soon possess, if his life is prolonged, 
the energies of manhood, guided by mature de- 
votion, and impelled by an equable and fervent 
zeal; and will be called to exert those energies, 
we may hope, at that critical point in the history 
of the world’s salvation, when every mite of in- 
fluence contributed to the cause of holiness, will 
derive an augmented value, from the instant 
pressure of thick-coming events. 

Nor can we fail to notice the dark and pecu- 
liar atrocity of that wickedness, which aims at 
the corruption of the young. All wickedness 
tends to propagate itself, by its native contagion. 
But there are men with whom the propagation 
of evil is not only a matter of course, but still 
more a matter of choice and calculation; men 
who take a fiendish pleasure in extending the 
principles and the practice of sin. There are 
men with whom it is a business to instill into the 
minds of others, especially of the young, such 
prejudices and opinions, and to excite there such 
passions, as will ensure their bitter and persever- 
ing enmity against religion and virtue. There 
are everywhere, especially in our cities, men, 
the very recruiting sergeants of the great enemy 
of God and man, who love to gain a baleful in- 
fluence over the inexperienced and unsophisti- 
cated young ; to introduce them gradually, as the 
decay of conscience in the bosoms of the poor 
victims will allow, into the haunts and mysteries 
and orgies of iniquity; to teach them the lan- 
guage of devils; to put to their lips, and lure 
them to taste, the fatal poison, hot with the fires, 
and mixed with the sorceries of the world of per- 
dition ; to bind them hand and foot, the slaves of 
Satan; to shut them up by the power of preju- 
dice and passion, and by the mutual domination 
of copartnership in sin, so that no better influence, 
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no voice of love, can effectually reach them; and 
thus to secure their moral ruin in this world, and, 
if there is any truth in the Bible, their perdition 
in the world to come. Could we hope to reach 
the ear, and to ring one startling note on the dull 
conscience of such a man, we would tell him, It 
is not merely for the deep grief of those fathers 
whose hopes have “expired under the contagion” 
of your example and your principles; it is not 
for the anguish of many a broken-hearted mother, 
or the tears and shame of many a desolate sister, 
it is not for these alone that we regard you with 
abhorrence. Nor is it only for the fact that you 
are sealing these individual souls for a miserable 
eternity; awful as is the thought of what you 
are doing in this respect,it is not for this only 
that we shudder te look upon you. It is that 
you are corrupting another generation, and train- 
ing these victims for a wickedness as atrocious as 
your own ; are, eending them down to be in their 
turn and in their age the assassins of virtue and 
the murderers of souls, it is for this that you de- 
serve to be loathed and abhorred by all who love 
the happiness of man. You cast deadly poison 
into a river, to flow down with its current, that 
all who dwell on its banks and drink of its waters 
may die, Your guilt has an atrocity unparal- 
leied. Go, scatter the seeds of pestilence, light 
up the flames that shall consume our cities, per- 
petrate what stupendous wickedness you will, 
but leave us the virtues of our youth uncor- 
rupted. All other calamities we can survive ; 
all other calamities time will alleviate; all other 
calamities a benignant Providence may ultimate- 
ly convert into blessings to our posterity ; but, 
for once, corrupt effectually and universally, as 
you are doing within your limited sphere, the 
principles and morals of our youth; and for that 
poison there is no antidote, in that moral desola- 
tion there is no hope, there can remain for other 
generations only a fearful looking for of the fiery 
indignation, which never fails to come cn a peo- 
ple corrupted and rotten. Judge then what is 
your crime in the estimation of a holy God, You 
are laboring to destroy your country, and to 


spread a pall over the hopes of the world 
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Tas shall be my prayer for thee, 
That the Hand we may not see, 


Still may guide and comfort thee 


Othermore I may not speak ; 
J am mortal, | am weak, 


And my bursting heart might break 


3e thou happy. May thy feet 
Trip through life, and find it sweet, 


And in heayen we yet may meet. 


Life, with all its ebb and swell, 
Death, with hollow-sounding knell, 
Centre her Fare-thee-well,” 
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From the death of Chaucer to the reign of 
Henry VIII. a blank ensues in English literature. 
The Reformation which began under Henry, 
while it gave a vast impulse to the human mind 
in every department of thought, most especially 
affected the species of literature we are consider- 
ing. The book of books was then unsealed; and 
we at the present day, when Bibles are in every 
house, can hardly conceive with what eager eyes 
its pages were pored over, and with what pant- 
ing hearts its fruth and promises were meditated. 
The stream, that had been for ages dammed up, 
was set free. The imagination, that had been 
priest-bound, leaped for joy to find itself at liber- 
ty to“ wander through eternity,” and form a 
paradise for itself, without consulting the formu- 
las of the Church. Then Poetry, that had left the 
earth a prey to ignorance, superstition, and ty- 
ranny, descended again from the heaven to which 
she had flown, and resumed her sway over the 
hearts of men. The imaginations and affections, 
that had been shut out by spiritual despotism 
from the garden of religion, and had been driven 
to the haunts of vulgarity and earth-born vice, 
returned to drink at the holy wells that had so 
so long been closed ; the faith of the Christian and 
the aspirations of genius, which had been most 
unnaturally dissevered, were again united; the 
devotion of the worshipper and the enthusiasm of 
the bard flowed once more in the same channel; 
poet and prophet became one; the first fruits of 
genius were laid upon the altar; and God was 
honored, as he should have ever been, in the gifts 
he had bestowed. 

And it might with reason have been expected, 
that the Scriptures, upon being opened to the 
public eye, should awaken and bring to life what- 
ever of poetry lay concealed in the community. 
They are not only depositories of truths valuable 
to every individual, because connected intimately 
with every individual’s present and future welfare, 
but they abound in brilliant pictures for the ima- 
gination ; their solid and substantial contents are 

inlaid with the diamond ornaments of Eastern 
poetry, which throw a splendid lustre over their 
pages, making them as delectable to the taste, as 
they are invigorating to the moral and spiritual 
nature of man. It is true, the first attempts at 
sacred verse in England were rude, of which the 
version of the Psalms in Edward the Sixth’s time, 
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by Sternhold and Hopkins, is an example. But 
The sky of 
English literature was red with the rising glory of 
Spenser, and his Faery Queen walked forth with 
blended majesty and sweetneess to captivate all 


a new era was about to commence. 


hearts. The poet designed in this work, it seems, 
“to represent all the moral virtues, assigning to 
every virtue a knight, to'be the patron and defend- 
er of the same; in whose actions the feats of 
arms and chivalry, the operations of that virtue 
whereof he is the protector, are to be expressed ; 
and the vices and unruly appetites that oppose 
themselves against the same, are to be beaten 
down and overcome.” 

Among the early religous poets is Robert 
Southwell. He belonged tothe society of Jesuits, 
and in 1592 was imprisoned on a charge of sedi- 
After an imprisonment of three years, he 
was condemned and executed at Tyburn, We 
copy the following verses from his lines “ Upon 
the Picture of Death.” 


tion. 


‘© The gown which I do use to wear, 
The knife wherewith I cut my meat, 
And eke that old and ancient chair 
Which is my only usual seat : 
All these do tell me I must die, 
And yet my life amend not I. 


‘“* My ancestors are turned to clay, 
And many of my mates are gone ; 
My youngers daily drop away, 
And can I think to ’scape alone? 
No, ne 


And yet my life amend not I.” 


», [know that I must die, 


Francis Davison is another of the early poets. 
He was the son of Mr. Davison, Secretary to 
Elizabeth. The genius with which he was gifted 
formed a beautiful compensation for the reverses 
of fortune that visited him. Like David, whom 
he copied, his harp was his companion in the 
wilderness of his sorrows, and it seems to have 
been ever vocal with the sweet strains of piety 
and love. The following verse from the 180th 
Psalm has music for the ear and the heart too. 


“ My soul, base earth despising, 
More longs with God to be, 
Than rosy morning’s rising 


Tired watchmen watch to see.’’ 
Giles Fletcher was author of a sacred poem called 
“Christ’s Victory,” first published in the year 
1610, We agree with Mr. Willmott, that in the 
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following stanza “ every word is full of beautiful | 


meaning.” A writer who could pen such lines 


ought surely to be rescued from dust and worms. | 


*“No sorrow now hangs clouding on their brow, 
No bloodless malady empales their face, 
No age drops on their hairs his silver snow, 
No nakedness their bodies doth embase, 
No poverty themselves and theirs disgrace ; 
No fear of death the joy of life devours, 
No unchaste sleep their precious time deflowers, 

No loss, no grief, no change, wait on their winged hours.” 


The lifeof Wither was a long one, and was 
crowded with interesting incidents. He lived 
during a period of great excitement and feverish 
activity, and his ardent temper forced him into the 
thickest press of the times. One of his earliest 
productions was a satirical poem entitled “ Abuses 
Stript and Whipt,” written by him in a season of 
disappointment, and, as is frequently the case 
with satire, more productive of harm to the writer 
than of good to the community. His imprudence 
in this work caused him to be thrown into prison. 
Here he suffered much; but his vigorous mind, 
conscious of honest intentions, rose above his situa- 
tion, and he composed in the Marshalsea prison 
many poems, among others, “The Shepherd's 
Hunting,” a pastoral of great beauty. The fol- 
lowing extract from ‘‘A Prisoner’s Lay,” will 
show that Wither could derive from his gloomy 
dungeon the most sublime reflections. 


‘**Or when through me though seest a man 
Condemned unto a mortal death, 
How sad he looks, how pale, how wan, 
Drawing, with fear, his panting breath : 
Think if in that such grief thou see, 
How sad will ‘ Go, ye cursed’ be ! 


“* Again, when he that feared to die 
(Past hoje) doth see his pardon brought, 
Read but the joy that’s in his eye, 
And then convey it to thy thought 
Then think between thy heart and thee 


How glad will ‘Come, ye blessed’ be!” 


We wish we had room also for the exquisite 
address to Poetry from “ The Shepherd’s Hunting.” 

After Wither’s liberation, appeared his poem 
called “The Motto.” “ Not the least singular 
part of ‘The Motto,’ ” says his biographer, “ is the 
frontispiece. The author is represented sitting on 
a rock, with gardens, houses, woods, and meadows, 
spread beneath him, to which he points with his 
finger, holding a ribband, on which is written Nec 
habeo, ‘Nor have I,’ At his feet is a globe of the 
earth, with the words, Nec curo, ‘Norcare I.’ The 
poet himself sits with eyes uplifted towards 
heaven, from which a ray of light descends, and 
from his lips proceed, Nee careo, ‘ Nor want I.’” 


Among Wither’s numerous works was the 





| 
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| 


| 
| 
| 


“ Preparation for the Psalter,” “a specimen of a 
voluminous commentary upon the Psalms, which 
the author never completed.” We give two 
verses from his paraphrase of the 148th Psalm. 


‘* Let such things as do not live 
In still music praises give : 
Lowly pipe, ye worms that creep, 
On the earth, or in the deep ; 
Loud aloft your voices strain, 
Beasts and monsters of the main. 
Birds, your warbling treble sing ; 
Clouds, your peals of thunder ring ; 
Sun and moon, exalted higher, 
And you, stars, augment the quire. 
“ Come ye sons of human race, 
In this chorus take your place, 
And, amid this mortal throng, 
Be you masters of the song. 
Angels and celestial powers, 
Be the noblest tenor yours. 
Let, in praise of God, the sound 
Run a never-ending round ; 
That our holy hymn may be 
Everlasting, as is He.” 


Wither was present while the city of London 
was ravaged by the plague in 1625. His fortitude 
and piety are evinced when he gives the reason 
why he did not, like multitudes of others, desert 
the dangerous place. He says that he did “in 
affection thereunto make here his voluntary resi- 
dence, when hundreds of thousands forsook their 
habitations, that, if God spared his life during 
that mortality, he might be a remembrancer both 
to this city and the whole nation.” He gives a 
natural and impressive account of his experience 
during this sad period, in his poem called 
‘ Britain’s Remembrancer.” 

In 1641 he published “The Halleluiah, or 
”. and with this 
poem, says his biographer, “ the poeticallife of 


Britain’s Second Remembrancer 


Wither may be considered to have terminated.” 
The remainder of his mortal career, which ex- 
tended far into the shades of old age, was any 
thing but poetical. 

Francis Quarles was born in 1592. The best 
known of his poetical works is his Emblems, 
which is supposed to have appeared in 1635. 
The following extract illustrates his peculiarities. 

PSALM. 


“ Ah! whither shall I fly! What path untrod 
Shall I seek out, to ’scape the flaming rod 
Of my offended, of my angry God ? 


‘ Where shall I sojourn ? What kind sea will hide 
My head from thunder? Where shall I abide 
Until his flames be quenched, or laid aside ? 


‘ What if my feet should take their hasty flight, 
And seek protection in the shades of night ? 
no shades can blind the God of light. 


Alas 
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“What if my soul should take the wings of day, 
And. find some desert? If she springs away, 


The wings of vengeance clip as fast as they. 


‘ What if some solid rock should entertain 
My frighted soul ? 


Can solid rocks sustain 
The stroke of Justice, and not cleave in twain ? 


‘ Nor sea, nor shade, nor'shield, nor rock, nor cave, 
Nor silent deserts, nor the sullen grave, 


Where flame-eyed Fury means to smite, can save. 


’Tis vain to flee ; till Gentle Mercy show 
Her better eye, the farther off we go, 


The swing of Justice deals the mightier blow. 
i} > 


“The ingenuous’child, corrected doth not fly 
His angry mother’s hand, but clings more nigh, 


And quenches, with his tears, her flaming eye. 
1 


‘Great God ! there is no safety here below ; 
Thou artany fortress ; Thou that seem’st my foe, 


*Tis Thou that strik’st the stroke must guard the blow 


And the man who wrote this is satirized by Pope 
in the Dunciad thus: 


‘* Or where the pictures for the page atone ; 


And Quarles is saved by beauties not his own.” 


Gentle, pious Herbert comes next in the gallery 
of old worthies and sacred poets. At one time 
he had hopes of political preferment, but these 
were blasted by the death of many of his noble 
friends, particularly of James: and although 
much disappointed, he brought himself, at length 
to a surrender of the “painted pleasures of a 
court life,” that he might devote himself to the 
work of a Gospel minister. The following lines 
on Grace are from his “ Temple ” 

** My stock lies dead, and no increases 
Doth my dull husbandry improve 
O, let Thy graces 


Drop from 


thout cease, 


above ' 


_— ee ie 


WHITHER 


I stoop upon a lofty hill, 
And look’d upon the deep ; 
Below, a ship so calm and still, 


Lay like a thing of sleep. 
Soon, roused by gentle winds, afar, 
The snow-white clouds of sail 
Lessen’d, as some bright morning star 
Before the sun grows pale. 
I watch’d its course till lost to view, 
Behind the swelling hills of blue. 
I saw, in thought. a human soul, 
Dreaming of peace below; 
I heard a solemn summons roll, 
Like a mournful voice of wo. 


Startled it woke from its pleasant dream, 


GOEST 


“WHITHER GOEST THOU?” 


“Tf still the sun should hide his face, 
Thy house would but a dungeon prove, 
Thy works night’s captives; O, let grace 


Drop from above ! 


** The dew doth every morning fall, 
And shall the dew outstrip Thy dove 
The dew, for which grass cannot call, 


Drop from above ! 


**O come, for Thou dost know the way, 
Or, if to me Thou wilt not move, 
Remove me where I need not say, 


Drop from above!’ 


We abruptly conclude our brief article with 


the following version of the 137th Psalm, by 
Richard Crashaw : 


‘** On the proud banks of great Euphrates’ flood, 
There we sateand there we wept ; 
Our harps that now no music understood 


a 
Nodding on the willows, slept, 
While unhappy, captived we, 
Lovely Sion 


thought on thee. 


us irc 


‘They, they that snatcht 
Would 


In Hebrew numbers, 


m our country’s breast, 


have a song carved to their ears, 


then (O cruel jest ') 
When harps and hearts were drowned in tears 
*Come,’ they cried, ‘come sing and play 
One of Sion’s songs to-day.’ 


"Sing! Play ah ! shall we sing or play,) T¢ 
If not, Jerusalem, to thee ? 
Ah thee, Jerusalem ! ah, sooner may 
Thishand forget the mastery 
Of music’s dainty touch, than I 
The music of thy memory. 
** Which, when I lose, O may at once my tongue 
Lose this same busy speaking art, 
Unperched, her vocal arteries unstrung, 
No more acquainted with my heart 
On my dry palate’s roof to rest 
A withered leaf, an idle 


guest 


THOU? 


And slowly took its fight 

To the silent land, where things that seer, 
Never delude the sight. 

Upward it went till lost to view, 


Hid by the overarching blue. 


O ship! O sonl! together bound 


On journey long and lone, 

Where shall thy resting-place be found 
Within the great unknown! 

For who shall pierce the distant sky 
With weak and mortal sight ; 

Or see beyond the realms that lie 
Outstretch’d in glory bright ? 

We can but raise our hearts for thee, 

To Him who rules t 


e sky and sea 












































THE STRANG 


RE Dy, We 


A Frew months since, while wandering over 
Europe, we saw in a cemetery, which is well 
known to foreign travelers for its solitary beauty, 
the grave of an American. The sight to us was 
one full of sadness, for it brought to our memory 
sorrowful scenes and hearts. We thought of those 
touching lines of Mrs Hemans: 


“The sea, the blue, lone sea hath one, 
He lies where pearls lie deep ; 
He was the loved of all, yet none 
O’er his low bed may weep 


‘“* One sleeps where southern vines are dressed, * 
Above the noble slain : 
He wrapt his colors round his breast, 
On a blood-red field of Spain 


** And one—o’er her the myrrh showers 
Its leaves, by soft winds fanned; 
She faded midst Italian flowers-- 


The last of that bright band.” 


The grave was grassed over and some stranger's 
hand had planted a bunch of violets at its head. 
It was a breezeless morning of June when we 
rested upon a rustic seat near the grave, and 
while we stayed there, thoughts of one, who was 
once dear to us, were busy at our heart. 

Arthur Vinton, was the only son of a widow 
who lived humbly but respectably in a little vil- 
lage of New England. His father had been the 
pastor of his native town, but perished when Hen- 
ry was young, leaving his wife a boy and girl, 
the cottage, and a half dozen acres of soil. As 
Arthur grew up he became not only his mother’s 
pride but her stay and support. We have not 
time to delineate all the young man’s struggles 
to gain an education, or tell how faithfully he 
loved his mother and his sister Agnes. He was 
passionately fond of painting, and from a mere 
boy had talked of going to Italy as the dearest 
wish of his heart, but how he ever could get there, 
steeped as he was in poverty, he knew not. When- 
ever he talked of going his mother sighed, and 
Agnes kissed his forehead, saying: “ you will not 
leave us so dezolate!” 

But a rich man who saw some of his perform- 
ances at last offered, benevolently, to send him 


two years to Rome. When the offer came Henry 


ER’S GRAVE. 


BARTLETT, 


was in poor health but his dark eyes lighted up 
with hope, his heart became bouyant, and he soon 


was ready to start. It was in vain that Agnes 
wept upon his shoulder, that his mother looked 
pale and sighed. I shall come back famous, 


> he said, and when 


and will “make you rich!’ 
they saw how his heart was set upon going 
they said no more. The stage was to call be- 
fore day-break for him at the cottage, and late 
at night he laid his head upon his pillow—but 


not to sleep. He saw that his mother’s heart 


| was breaking, and that his gentle Agnes was 


drooping beneath her sorrow. It was a quiet 
village, they were all in all to each other; and 
only such, the poor and neglected, know how hard 
it is to part with a loved one. 

Early in the morning he rose, and greeted his 
mother and sister. He knew by their faces that 
they had not slept any that night. He tried to 
make a breakfast but had no appetite. At last 
the stage drove up, and in the little porch in the 
morning starlight he bade them “ Good-by !” 

Those who leave homes scarcely ever know 
|| how lonely and sad are the places they desert. 
] All that day Agnes felt as if ber heart would 
|| faint, so cheerless and utterly desolate was their 
home. It was not for a week that she dared go up 
| to his little chamber. Some of his things were 
| there still, a brush he had used in painting, a few 
| pictures, and a volume of poetry. She sat down, 
and leaning her head forward upon the table, 
cried as if her heart would break. 

By this time Arthur was upon the ocean, and 
|| had felt the sublimity of its grand scenery. 
There was a constant succession of new sights 
and he was not lonely; but he did not forget for 
| an hour the dear hearts at home. 
| After a long voyage the vessel arrived at Leg 


horn, and Arthur started on towards Rome. A 
strong desire forced him to turn aside far enough 


from his route through Florence, to go to Pisa, in 
Tuscany, and eee the famous Leaning Tower 
there. 

When he left the ship he was not well, and 
when he arrived at the ancient and beautiful city 


of Pisa, he drove to an Inn and went to bed for 
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he was ill. 
The next day the poor young man was in a deli- 


rium, and was dying with fever. Physicians and | 


medicine could not help him, for he gradually 
sank beneath the disease. 

One afternoon—it was in August—he lay in 
his chamber and a western window lay open close 
by his side. A pretty Italian girl was watching 
near him, when suddenly he opened his eyes 
calmly, and looked out of the open window. 

“ Where am I?” he asked faintly. The Italian 
bent over him to catch his words, and murmured 
something in her native tongue. 
at once reminded him of where he was. 
very ill?” he asked. 

“Ah! yes, signor” replied she “but we hope 
you will not die !” 

The truth*shocked him—he saw by her woful 
look that he must die. 

“My mother—Oh! my mother, and Agnes!” 
he said softly, while tears rolled down his cheeks. 
The girl comprehended him ; and as if to soothe his 
heart, pointed to a picture of Christ on the wall. 
His eye fixed upon it and a pleasant smile came 
upon his fice. What his thoughts were we can- 
not tell. The Italian girl took her seat by the 
casement, and looked out upon the beautiful scene- 
ry, while her tears dropped fast upon the flowers 
in the garden below. 


The language 
“AmI 


When she looked again at 
Arthur, there was a smile upor. his face; but how 
fixed were the features, how marble the eyelids ! 
A slight shriek escaped her, and then she knelt 
and kissed his forehead—for he was dead. 

Many miles away from Italy, sat Mrs. Vinton 
one day, in her small cottage, with Agnes, plying 
her needle, at her side. 

“It is strange, mother, we dont get a letter 
from Arthur—is it not?” said she. 

“He is very busy probably at first, in finding 
him a home and a place to commence his labors, 
she replied, endeavoring to lock upon the sunny 
side of the matter, 

**Yes mother, but I know he would write as 
soon as he got to Rome—he knows how lonely 
we are here.” 

Just then a neighbor’s child knocked at the 
eottage-door, with a letter from the post office. 


THE STRANGER’S GRAVE. 


The reader will anticipate the rest. | 





“Oh! a letter from Arthur, mother—a letter 
from Arthur!” fairly shouted Agnes, As soon 
however as the letter was dropped into her hand 
she turned very pale. 

“ What is the matter, child?’ said Mrs. Vinton, 
hereby alarmed. 

“It not Arthur’s handwriting—it—oh ! 
mother, mother, I can’t open it!” 


is 


The mother opened it—it was from the Ame- 
rican Censul at Florence, and it communicated 
news of Arthur’s death, and said that his trunk 
and personal property, of whatever kind, had 
We dare not try to 
describe the scene which followed the opening of 
that fatal letter. The remembrance of it even 
now oppresses our heart. There are scenes of sor- 


been shipped to New York. 


row in this world where no stranger may intrude, 
Years have passed 
away since then, and the widow’s cottage is going 


and this was one of them. 
to decay. Mrs. Vinton is not there; and Agnes is 
not there; but their graves are made in the vil- 
The shock was too much for 
After her death 
Agnes supported herself for two or three years 


lage church-yard, 
the frail widow, and she died. 


by teaching school, but she was spirit-broken ; and 
when the village-bell tolled for her funeral, the 
villagers were not surprised, for they had pre- 
dicted it months before. 

In the outskirts of the town of Pisa, in Tuscany, 
there is a pretty and lonely cemetery. There 
is a grave there also with a simple slab at its 
head and Arthur Vinton’s name is upon it—it 
The 


spect is scented with flowers, and the cypress 


was erected by an old schoolmate of his. 


moves its solemn branches there; the grave it- 
The Italian 
girl planted the flowers there, and nursed them in 


self is garnished like a nuptial bed. 


memory of the fair stranger who perished in her 
father’s inn. 


** And parted thus they rest, who played, 
Beneath the same green tree ; 
Whose voices mingled as they prayed 


Ar 


yund one parent knee! 


They that with smiles lit up the hall, 
And cheered with song the hearth—— 
Alas! for love if thou wert all, 


And naught beyond, on earth! 








THE LAW OF THRIFT. 


“Take care of the pence, and the pounds will 
take care of themselves,” said one; and the ex- 
perience of every-day life gives to the saying the 
force of anaxiom. Many a millionaire has owed 


his envied position to a respect for pence in the | 
outset; Jacques Lafitte would never have risen | 
to be the Croesus of modern France, did he not | 


entertain it—did he not regard trifles: and many 
a once wealthy man can trace his downward 
course to penury to a reckless disregard of small 
sums—in short, to a contempt of pence. Every- 


thing around us teaches us that we should enter- | 


tain a proper respect for small things, as the 
foundation of great ones: the universe is compos- 
ed of atoms—the coral reef is upheaved by the 
labor of a tiny insect in the depths of the ocean 
—trifles make up the great sum of life itself. 
With those, who have only their health and 
muscles for a fortune, and who, like the silk- 
worm, must spin all their riches out of their own 
bosom—industry and frugality become, as we 
have said before, solemn duties, which they have 
no more right to neglect than they have to cast 
aside their implements of toil, and refuse to work 
for their daily bread: and yet how often do we 
see the artizan, with a numerous progeny clus 
tering around him, with a fond wife depending 
on his exertions, neglect, although he has ample 
opportunities, to lay by one penny to aid in the 
hour of sickness, or to help his family should 
death call him away. It is a bitter thought for 
a dying man, that they who crowd around his 
bed with anxious solicitude—they who for so 
many years he has loved and cherished—who 


have been a comfort to him in trouble, and a so- | 


lace in the dark hour of adversity—that the dear 
being who has journied with him so cheerfully 
along the stony path of life, and who ever had a 


smile of hope for him, and a kind word to bless | 
him when his soul was heavy—who always en- | 
tered into his wishes, and sympathised with his | 


emotions—whose warm and faithful heart, over- 
flowing with a chaste and confiding love, was ever 
busy in scheming little plans to give him pleasure, 
and to anticipate his unuttered wishes: it is gall 
and bitterness to a dying man to think that this 
dear creature and his little ones, should be left 


unprotected in the wide world alone—in the | 


midst of unsympathising strangers, and the pros- 
pect of the workhouse as the only refuge from 








starvation. A bleak and torturing thought is 
that, to wring the expiring heart of a dying man! 
It is seldom, indeed, that one who has passed his 
life so thoughtlessly, can enjoy that inward 
consolation, and that sustaining hope, which ought, 
at the moment of death, to fill the soul of a 
Christian : his anxious mind cannot untwine itself 
from its painful reveries, and he breathes his last 
without the peace of God that passeth all under- 
standing. 

We consider it, then, and imperative duty that 
all who have the power, should save, that they 
should husband up, little by little, an increasing 
store for their future wants. Some will say, that 
by doing this we are showing how little faith we 
have in Providence ; but they that say so, speak un- 
advisedly, and might as well argue that, if we saw 
a child in the water, and could save it, we ought 
not to do so, but trust to Providence for its rescue. 
It is our duty to be provident, careful, and frugal : 
it is our duty, because the God of heaven bade us 
gather up the fragments that remain, and to allow 
nothing to be lost. We must not act, in this 
railway-stirring age, like the wagoner in the bog, 
but embrace the opportunities which God has 
given us, and use his gifts with prudence. Others 
will say, sufficient for the day is the evil thereof, 
and advise us to think less about what may hap- 
pen to us by and by; but they draw false rea- 
soning from another holy passage, for if we be- 
come the humble instruments of our own preser- 
vation from pecuniary want, does that prove less 
our gratitude to Providence, for having given us 
the means to do so? Yet this is a maxim, which, 
when indiscriminately applied, has sometimes 
wrought the ruin of many, both good and noble. 
James Ballantyne, the partner of Sir Walter 
Scott, on his death-bed ’affirmed, that many of 
those calamities which overtook them, and which 
involved the ruin of the great literary magician, 
was owing to the weakness of Scott in shrinking 
from the appearance of danger, and from his apt- 
ness to carry too far the maxim, that “ sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof.” 

Many who have the wish to be frugal will 
scarcely know how to begin: they have lived so 
long the thoughtless spendthrift, that they cannot 
be thoughtful all at once, They will mention 
the trifling sum that forms their weekly earnings, 
and ask, how is it possible to reserve even a little, 
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194 THE LAW 


out of such a pittance ? It is a cheerful proverb 
that tell us ‘‘ Where there is a will there isa 

yay ;’ and the homely truism is a suitable an- 
swer to all who ask, How can I save ? 

There are few working men who, if they have 
the desire to be economical, will not call to mind 
some useless luxury, in which they are in the 
habit of indulging, and from which they could 
sasily refrain. Taste and caprice have invented 
an infinite variety of superficial wants, in these 
modern times, which are as unnecessary to our 
happiness, as some of them are injurious to our 
bodies. 
the Saturday’s night revel, might be profitably 
dispensed with, both to the health and to the 
purse, 


The morning glass, the evening pipe, or 


The savings may not be great at first, 
but frugality will have gained the ascendancy ; 
and it is astonishing how much prosperity will 
follow, and how many opportunities will offer, of 
adding to the little store, if prudence and indus- 
try are on the watch. Retrench, in every rea- 
sonable manner, your expenses, and strictly ad 


here to the admirable axiom of the Roman 


poe t— 


Infra 


Fortunam debet manere suam.—OvIp 


jUuisg ; 
and recollect the words of Dr. Cotton, that 


Your portion is not large indeed, 


But then, how little do you need. 
For Nature’s ca 


] ): 
living lies, 


s are few; 

In this the art of 

To want no more than may suffice, 
And make that little do. 


There are few who have not, at one time or 
other, felt, how useful a few pounds would have 
proved, in advancing their future prospects; and 
who have not, at such times, looked back with 
regret to their past extravagance, and to their 
thoughtlessness, in spending stray sixpences. It 
is only when we count up such trivial sums, that 
we are convinced of their importance, or are at 
all capable of judging how much we have lost 
by squandering them. The old tale of the poor 
drover, who gradually scraped enough together 
to purchasea calf, and, from that small begin- 
ning, went on until he became the possessor of 
many thousands a-year, is an instance of frugality 
worth remembering ; yet let it never be forgot- 
ten that, “although the apprehensions of future 
wants may justify a cautious frugality, they can 
by no means excuse a sordid avarice.” Bearing 
this in mind, the lives of misers, whilst they 
pourtray the evils of an inordinate passion to ac- 
quire, also illustrate a truism, well deserving the 


attention of all who are anxious to practice 
frugality without covetousness, 





OF THRIFT. 





Let not a regard for little things be thought 
a manifestation The Rothschilds, 
Astors’ 


never have amassed their a!most fabulous for- 


of avarice. 
Barings, Coutts’, Girards’ and would 
tunes, had they not constantly regarded little 


Jacob 


Clement, who died a few years ago in London, 


things, and looked well after the pence. 


leaving a fortune of three hundred thousand 
pounds, began life as a pot-boy at aninn. His 
first situation was as a waiter; but he had perse- 
verance, practiced frugality, and encouraged 
habits of saving; had he neglected such habits» 
he would probably have died a waiter. There is 
wisdom in that saying of the miser, who main- 
tained, that “a farthing is the semina of wealth, 
the seed of a golden progeny ;” and often has its 
truth been remembered, not only by misers, but 
by those whose virtues have only been equalled 
by their prosperity. 

The sketch of the life of John Overs, whose 
daughter, Mary Overs, founded a large and in- 
fluential church in London, which bears her name, 
is exceedingly graphic and interesting. 

John Overs was a miser, living in the old days 
when Popery flourished, and friars abounded in 
England. Some of his vices and eccentricities 
have been chronicled in alittle tract of great 
rarity, entitled “‘The True History of the Life 
and Death of John Overs, and of his Daughter 
Mary, who caused the Church of St. Mary Overs 
to be built.” 
life, we do not vouch for their authenticity: the 


But in giving the particulars of his 


tract resembles too strongly a chap book, to bear 
the marks of honest truth; yet the anecdotes are 
amusing, and the tradition of the miser’s pretty 
daughter reads somewhat romantic. 

John Overs was a ferryman, and he obtained, 
by paying an annual sum to the city authorities, 
a monopoly in the trade of conveying passengers 
across the river. He soon grew rich,and became 
the master of numerous servants and apprentices. 
From his first increase of wealth, he put his 
money out to use on such profitable terms, that 
he rapidly amassed a fortune, almost equal to 
that of the first nobleman in the land ; yet, not- 
withstanding this speedy accumulation of wealth, 
in his habits, housekeeping, and expenses, he 
bore the appearance of the most abject poverty ; 
and was so eager after gain, that even in his old 
age, and when his body had become weak by 
unnecessary deprivations, he would labor inces- 
This 


most miserly wretch, it is said, had a daughter, 


santly, and allow himself no rest or repose. 


remarkable both for her piety and beauty ; the 
old man, in spite of his parsimonious habits, re 
tained some affection for his child, and bestowed 
upon her a somewhat liberal education. 

















Mary Overs had no sympathy with the avarice 
and selfishness of her parent; she grew up 
endowed with amiability, and with a true 
maiden’s heart to love. As she approached 
womanhood, her dazzling charms attracted nu- 
merous suitors ; but the miser refused all matri 
monial offers, and even declined to negotiate the 
matter on any terms, although some of wealth 
and rank were willing to wed with the ferryman’s 
daughter. Mary was kept a close prisoner, and 
forbidden to bestow her smiles upon any of her 
admirers, nor were any allowed to speak with 
her ; but love and nature will conquer bolts and 
bars, as well as fear; and one of her suitors took 
the opportunity, whilst the miser was busy pick- 
ing up his penny fares, to get admitted to her 
company. The first interview pleased well; 
another was granted and arranged, which pleased 
still better; and a third ended in a mutual 
plighting of their troths. During all these trans- 
actions at home, the silly old ferryman was still 
busy with his avocation, not dreaming but that 
things were as secure on land as they were on 
water. 

John Overs was of a disposition so wretched 
and miserly, that he even begrudged his servants 
their necessary food. He used to buy black 
puddings, which were then sold in London at a 
penny a yard; and whenever he gave them their 
allowance, he used to say, “There you hungry 
dogs, you will undo ine with eating.” He would 
scarcely allow a neighbor to obtain a light from 
his candle, lest he should in some way im poverish 
him by taking some of its light. He used to go 
to market to search for bargains; he bought the 
siftings of the coarse meal, looked out eagerly for 
marrow-bones that could be purchased for a 
trifle, and scrupled not to convert them into soup, 
if they were mouldy. He bought the stalest 


r 


bread, and he used to cut it into slices, “that, | 


taking the air, it might become the harder to be 
eaten,” Sometimes he would buy meat so tainted 
that even his dog would refuse it; upon which 
occasions, he used to say that it was a dainty cur, 
and better fed than taught, and then eat it him- 
self. He needed no cats, for all the rats and 
nice voluntarily left the house, as nothing was 
cast aside from which they could obtain a picking. 

It is said that this sordid old man resorted one 
day to a most singular stratagem, for the purpose 
of saving a day’s provision in his establishment. 
He counterfeited illness, and pretended to die; 
he compelled his daughter to assist in the decep- 
tien, much against her inclination. Overs imagin- 
ed that, like good Catholics, his servants would 
not be so unnatural as to partake of food whilst 
his body was above ground, but would lament 
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his loss, and observe a rigid fast; when the day 
was over, he intended to feign a sucden recovery. 
He was laid out as dead, and wrapped in a sheet. 
a candle was placed at his head, in accordance 
with the Popish custom of the age. His appren- 
tices were informed of their master's death ; but, 
instead of manifesting grief, they gave vent to the 
most unbounded joy; hoping, at last, to be re- 
leased from their hard and penurious servitude. 
They hastened to satisfy themselves of the 
truth of this joyful news, and seeing him laid 
out as dead, could not even restrain their feelings 
in the presence of death, and actually danced 
and skipped around the corpse; tears or lamen- 
tations they had none; and as to fasting, an 
empty-belly admits of no delay. In the ebul- 
lition of their joy, one ran into the kitchen, 
and breaking open the cupboard, brought out the 
bread ; another ran for the cheese, and brought 
it forth in triumph ; and the third drew a flagon 
of ale. They all sat down in high glee, congratula- 
ting and rejoicing among themselves, at having 
been so unexpectedly released from their bonds of 
servitude. Hard as it was, the bread rapidly 
disappeared; they indulged in huge slices of 
cheese, even ventured to cast aside the parings, 
and to take copious draughts of the miser’s ale. 
The old man lay all this time struck with horror 
at this awful prodigality, and enraged at their 
mutinous disrespect: flesh and blood—at least, 
the flesh and blood of a miser—could endure it 
no longer; and starting up he caught hold of the 
funeral taper, determined to chastise them for 
their waste. One of them seeing the old man 
struggling in the sheet, and thinking it was the 
devil or a ghost, and becoming alarmed, caught 
hold of the butt end of a broken oar, and at one 
blow struck out his brains! “Thus,” says the 
tradition, “he, who thought only to counterfeit 
death, occasioned it in earnest; and the law 
acquitted the fellow of the act, as he was the 
prime cause of his own death.” The daughter’s 
lover, hearing of the death of old Overs, hastened 
up to London with all possible speed ; but riding 
fast, his horse unfortunatly threw him, just as he 
was entering the city, and broke his neck. This, 
with her father’s death, had such an effect on the 
spirits of Mary Overs, that she was almost frantic, 
and being troubled with a numerous train of sui- 
tors, she resolved to retire into a nunnery, and to 
devote the whole of ber wealth, which was enor- 
mous, to purposes of charity and religion. She 
laid the foundation of “a famous church, which 
at her own charge was finished, and by her dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary.” 

Whilst we abhor the abuse, and think it well 
to guard others by hideous examples of its folly 


See setters + Reece 
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and vice, we can appreciate and participate in its 
general use. 
in men, whether regarded as citizens or fathers of 


We look upon it as a solemn duty 


families, to practice a prudent economy ; and the 
man who is frugal without being avaricious—who 
is parsimonious without being sordid—we regard 
as fulfiling one of his greatest social duties. If 
economy is a virtue, wastefulness is a sin; and 
yet how many weekly glory in being thought ex- 
travagant! Ruined spendthrifts will boast of 
their meanless prodigality and their wasteful 
dissipation, as if in their past liberal selfishness 
they could claim some forbearance for their pre- 


YOUTH. 


! 





sent disrepute, or some compassion for the mis- 
fortunes into which their own heedlessness has 
thrown them, The learned, too, will disdain all 
knowledge of the dull routine of economy, and 
proclaim their ignorance of the affairs of life, as 
if the confession endowed them with a virtue; 
but perfection is not the privilege of any order of 
men, and many who ought to have been the mon- 
itors of mankind, whose talents have made their 
names immortal, imbittered their lives, and im- 
paired the vigor of their intellects by their 
thoughtless and wanton extravagance. 
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YOUTH. 


SUGGESTED BY COLE’S 


BY REV, BB. JOHNSON 


Sp.enpip phantoms fill thy vision~ 
Youth, upon life’s flowing tide— 
Pictures of that land Elysian, 
Whence thy dreams of hope have hied. 
Scarcely seems the swift boat moving, 
To thy too impatient mind, 
Since thy wish, more swiftly roving, 
Leaves thyself so far behind, 
Bright against yon empyrean, 
Stands the fane that shrines thy soul. 
There how soon shall victory’s pean 
Round the lofty columns roll! 
Yes, how soon, oh eager mortal, 
Shall those shining courts be thine ; 
Fair within whose glittering portal, 
Wait for thee the storied Nine 
Well I know su 


Sends that lustre to thine eye ; 


h pleasant dreaming 


And, with feverish fancies teeming, 
Makes thy pulses wildly fly. 


Lo! 


n the shore beside thee, 


up 
Thou hast left the angel friend, 

Who was kindly sent t ) guide thee, 
Till the voyage of life should end, 

Still she seems in love to linger, 


On that calm, enchanted shore, 


As if sad to loose her finger 
From the helm it pressed before. 
Oh, if thou wouldst turn from linking 
Airy thonghts, and lofty schemes, 
And for once of her bethinking, 


Ask what 
* Youth.” 


** Sailing down this rapid tide, 


truth is in thy dreams,— 
—she then would say unto thee— 
Painte ys are those that woo thee 
Far and fleeting from my side. 
* Yonder palace, though appearing 
But a league thy bark before, 
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Thou mayst keep forever nearing 
But shalt enter nevermore. 

** As the child, at morning hieing 
Toward the red horizon’s rim, 

But at evening sad and sighing, 
That the skies have cheated him.— 

« Thus, although in swift recession 
Life’s gay banks may pass thee by, 

Yonder fane, with like progression, 
From thy touch shall swiftly fly. 

** Gold and Fame in fullest measures 
At thy feet, their gifts may pour, 

But these never reared the treasures 
Beckoning thee from yonder shore 

‘* Never raised they for a mortal 
Shelter from affliction’s dart, 

Or, within their shining portal, 
Spread fruition for the heart. 

‘*? Tis a phantom thou art viewing, 
False and fatal, though so fair ; 

And when weary with pursuing, 
Naught shall greet thee—but despair 

‘* Take me back, oh youth! I pray thee 
To the helm that knows my hand 

And this life-stream shall convey thee 
To a fair and happy land : 

‘To a temple where are singing 
Peace and Joy, in silver notes; 

O’er whose dome, its shadow flinging 
Love’s white banner ever float 

“There, life’s voyage serenely ending, 
And the bark moored by the shore 

Shall thy song, with seraphs’ blending 
Tell thy raptures evermore !”’ 

Tell me, eager youth, I pray thee, 
Hath that voice thy spirit stirred ? 

Or shall its appeals to stay thee 

Powerless be, as if unheard ? 

















LUTHER AND HIS 






WORK. 


BY A CLERGYMAN, 


On the 17th July, 1505, a young man, who 
was studying at the University of Erfurt, in Ger- 


the evening together. The frugal supper was 
over; they had some cheerful exercises in music. 
At the close, he told his companions, that it was 
their last meeting together in this free capacity — 
“To-morrow I become a monk.” This was 
Luther. He had been intended by his father for 
a lawyer, but the death of a friend, and a peril 
of death he had been in himself, made him re- 


solve to abandon the world. In the heart of this | 


man, the Reformation was to enact itself before 
it came forth to history. Mark his thought at 
the date of the supper. Asa student teacher, 
lawyer, he could not be holy enough, could not 
be secure enough of heaven. The monastery is 
holy, the mouk is holy. By this means I shall 
attain to heaven. The European man has come 
up out of the hold, has left his parents, his friends, 
his studies below. He presses up to join those 
noble men who have continual access to God. 
Honestly he strove to be a monk, did monkish 
duties with earnestness and zeal, found, to his 
sorrow, that he had not left the world behind 
him, and had sore battles in the inner man. It 
was his thought that divine influences entered 
the soul by attending to Church ordinances. 
With streaming eyes he waited for these in- 
fluences ; for the parden of his sins, above all. 
He knelt at the altar, and sought for it; he came 
back to his cell, and sought for it ; he wanted sleep, 
that he might find it. One morning the brethren 
find his cell-door shut, and have to force it 
open. Fra Martin is stretched upon the ground 
insensible. One of the monks took a flute and 
played an air that Luther loved, and gradually 
he was restored. He was not at peace with God. 
He was a monk, but the unrest remained. He 
did all a monk’s duties, but it was not removed. 
His soul was full of trouble. 

It is the birth throes of the European heart 
bringing forth Faith. The thought was at work 
in Luther, but he could not yet give words to it, 
that the priesthood shut out the light of heaven 
from the people. He had stumbled upon a dusty 
Bible in the Erfurt University Library. The 


| gotten it. 
many, invited his friends to his lodgings, to pass | 


people knew nothing of it; the monks had for- 
Here is God’s own Word, he said ; 
here God speaks out direct tome. He began to 
study the Bible in the original. Other monks, in 
whom the good work was going on, gave counte- 
nance tohim. Others, again, told him to mind 
his monastic duties. He did mind them. He 
swept the monastery, begged for the monastery, 
prayed in the monastery, did penance; but his 
soul was not at peace. “This black heart of 
mine,” he cried ; “ these sins, day after day, hour 
after hour ; this prepetual inclination to sin—who 
shall free me from ali this?” His soul's trouble 
brings his body to the brink of the grave. An 
old monk entered his cell. He repeated the 
words of the creed, “I believe in the forgiveness 
of sin.” He told his young brother it was not 
enough to believe that David’s sins and Peter's 
sins were forgiven. The commandment is, that 
“we believe our own sins forgiven.” 

The word was uttered ; the light had dawned ; 
Luther was standing face to face with the infinite 
mercy of God. He has entered into the peace 
which passeth understanding. “I have been 
begging, and sweeping, and praying, that by re- 
peating these acts I might procure the pardon of 
my sins.” And, lo! my Father has been standing 
by me all the time, holding it out to me, be- 
seeching me to believe, that what I was seeking 
for by monastic works was mine already by his 
infinite grace. And yet Luther’s own mind was 
not wholly free. His brethren sent him to Rome 
on some monastic business. He ran from church 
to church, doing those exercises which were pre- 
scribed for the salvation of his soul, shocked at 
everything, and yet believing everything. Be- 
hold him one day on his knees, climbing up 
Pilate’s staircase. He who does this shall have 
an indulgence—a boon of future mercy from 
Heaven. It was too late for the German monk. 
The Erfurt Bible was in his heart. And ever as 
he clomb another step—by this climbing of a 
material stair, striving to possess more of God's 
life—a voice from the bottom of his heart cried 
to him, in tones of thunder, “ Luther, Luther, not 
by climbing stairs; not by works of this sort! 


| The just shall live by faith.” 
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That side of the Refor- 
mation which was a protest against the clergy- 


The work was done. 


church, was realized in the heart of this man. 
Luther’s preaching was practically, although 
at first he was not conscious of it, a denial of 
official priesthood. He said, “It is a business of 
thine own, my brother.” This, too, was a denial 
of it. 
berg pulpit, and, out of the fullness of his’own ex- 


But it was when he stood up in his Witten- 


perience and his knowledge of the Word, pointed, 
on the one side, to the sins ef those who heard 
him, and, on the other, direct to the mercy of God, 
that the great protest was made. That a man 
might be saved without the priest—that salva- 
tion did not flow to the heart through the Church : 
this was the new thing he uttered. He came to 
light still clearer. His industrious piety re- 
ceived large accessions of knowledge. He came 
to see that a great evil had dominated over the 
consciences of men. “ The ecclesia—the Church 
—does not exist,” he said,“ for the people. 
The clergy alone are the Church. They only par- 
take the symbol of brotherhood. Is not every 
man a brother / Is not the Lord brother to every 
man? What means the incarnaticn if He is not ? 
The Word 


My human nature has 


It was my flesh, not priest’s flesh 
has hallowed my flesh. 
thereby been brought into contact with the Word 
of God. Iam related direct to that Word. So 
are all men. All men who recognize this rela- 
The 
believer is a priest; may stand for himself in 


tion recognize also that they are priests. 


God’s presence; does not need a fellow-man to 
go into that presence for him.” 
In this aspect, the Reformation was a new 





anew assertion of the doc 
trine, that official had 
ceased, and that each believer stands for himself, 


rending of the vail 
separate priesthoods 
an anointed priest at God’s altar, to perform a 
priest’s function there. “If a priest is killed,” 
said Luther, in one of his earliest tracts, “the 
whole district is put under ban, Why not just 
the same when a poor peasant has been mur- 
dered ¢ In other words: 


Europe is crying, “ Good for us to be safe in the 


We are all priests.” 


hold when storms are ahead, and to have no care 
But we have awaked to see that there is no hold. 
We are 


And God is calling us to look 


The hatch is gone: the deck is torn up. 
in an open boat. 
with our own eyes upon the terrors and the 
splendors of His universe, and to listen, each 
soul for himself, to the Word which //e has 
spoken.” 

We speak of the past. We talk of Pope and 
Protestant now, no man making us afraid. With 
He did not feel it to 


How often, he says, during the first 


Luther it was not so easy: 
be easy. 








AND 
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year or two, did I ask myself if it were not pre- 
sumption in me! His journey to Rome opened 
his eyes. Then came Tetzel, selling indulgences. 
The two elements of the Reformation rose up in 
First of all, he 


saw it to be a lie, that mere writing on a bit of 


Luther against this proceeding. 
paper could forgive sins. Next, he was indig- 
nant that, by means of this lie, good German 
He denounced Tet- 
zel, exposed the falsehood, challenged the whole 


money should go to Rome. 


priesthood to debate the matter with him. No 
one minded the Saxon monk at first. By and by, 
however, he is found to be dangerous. A papal bull 
His books are to be burnt. 
What will 


invited the members of the 


is issued against him. 
He himself is to repair to Rome. 
Luther do? He 
university and the officials of Wittenberg to 
meet him, at nine o'clock in the morning of the 
10th December, 1520, at the east gate, opposite 
the Church of the holy Cross, and there, not with- 
out solemnity, he did what never European man 
hitherto had courage to do, committed the bull, 
and all papal pamphlets and books connected 
with it, or the question at issue, to the flames. 
The game is up. “The mighty hunter,” as 
Luther called the Pope, demanded the victim. 
His peril was great. He is summoned to Werms, 
to meet the emperor and the German princes, to 
answer for his doctrines. And onto Worms went 
emperor, prince and peasant, all anxious to see 
the man who had dared to lift his voice against 
the Pope. “ Do not go,” said his friends. “ I will 
go,” said Luther, “if there were as many devils 
in Worms as there are tiles on its house-tops.” 
On the 2d of April, 1521, he sets out. 
ing to Melancthon, he said, ‘‘ If I am put to death, 


Turn 


cease not, oh, my brother, to teach and remain 
firm in the truth. If thou art spared, what mat- 


ters it that I perish ?” He stepped into a low 


wagon, with block wheels, which the magis- 
trates of Wittenberg had provided. From Witten- 
berg to Leipsic, from Leipsic to Nuremberg, 
from thence to Weimar—all was gloom. Every 
body looked on him as a man marching to his 
grave. Next he came to Erfurt. Here, when a 
little boy, he had sung at the doors of the rich for 
bread ; here he had been a distinguished student ; 
here he first saw a Bible. There is no gloom in 
Erfurt. Their old They 
come out on horseback to give him welcome; 
“Thou 
The herald con 
Often had 


he swept its floors, and opened and locked its 


scholar comes back. 


they line the streets to give him cheer. 
must preach to us,” they said. 
sented. He was led into thechurch. 
doors, in days long past. And now he is in the 
pulpit. His text was, “ Peace be unto you: and 
when Jesus bad so said, he showed them his hands 
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’ 


and his side.’ 
* One builds a church, another goes a pilgrimage, 


“Life comes from Him,” he said. 


a third fasts, a fourth puts on a cowl and goes 
barefoot. All vanity this. But Christ hath risen 
from the dead: this is the work of salvation.” 
From Erfurt to Gotha; from Gotha to Frankfort. 
In Frankfort, they took him to a school, and he 
blessed the boys. One stage more, at Oppenheim 
—and then! 

At last, on the morning of the 16th, he is in 
sight of Worms. 
Lord. At Oppenheim, he had composed a hymn 
and set it to music. When he beheld the tower 
of the ancient city, where the fate of the Refor- 
mation was to be decided, he rose up in his wa- 


His heart is leaning on the 


gon, and sang the hymn. The Germans sing it to 
this day. We give Carlyle’s translation :— 
“A safe stronghold our God is still— 

A trusty shield and weapon ; 
He'll help us clear from all the ill 

That hath us now o’ertaken 
The ancient prince of kell 
Hath risen with purpose fel 

Strong mail of craft and power 

Hie weareth in this hour— 


On earth is not his fellow. 


With force of arms we nothing can 
F ull soon were we down-ridden : 
But for us fights the proper man, 
Whom God himself hath bidden. 
Ask ye, Who is this same ? 
Jesus Christ is his name, 
The Lord Zebaoth’s son : 
He, and no other one, 


Shall conquer in the battle. 


And were this world all devils o'er, 
And watching to devour us, 
We lay it not to heart so sore- 
We know they can’t o’erpower us. 
And let the prince of ill 
Look grim as e’er he will, 
He harms us not a whit. 
For why? His doom is writ— 
A word shall quickly slay him, 


God’s Word, for all their craft and force, 
One moment will not linger, 

3ut, spite of hell, shall have its course 
*Tis written by his finger. 


And though they take our | 


fe, 

Goods, houses, children, wife, 
Yet is their profit small ; 
These things shall vanish all— 


God’s city, it remaineth.” 


Next morning he issummoned to appear. He 
stands there, in the old imperial hall, alone, in 
the presence of princes, nobles, dignitaries of the 
church, and the young emperor, A manly mod- 
esty overpowers him at the first. He asks one 
day to prepare his answers. Onthe 18th April, 
then, in the afternoon, he is borne by soldiers 
through the crowded streets of Worms, into the 


imperial presence once more. Yesterday. the 
emperor and the princes were struck by his 
timidity; to-day, by his frank, unboastful open- 
ness.* “J am here,” he said, “ to answer for my 


books. 


man is saved by God's mercy, and not by going 


In one part of those books, I say that 


pilgrimages, and doing penances, and the like. 
this part I dare not retract. A second portion of 
my writings is directed against papal abuses and 
tyranny ; this part, the abuses existing, it would 
be wrong to retract. In a third portion of my 
works, I have used personalities and hasty words 
which, in my more retired moments, I regret ; 
this portion I most heartily give up.” He added, 
“IT am a man; I may have formed wrong 
notions. If there be anything in my teaching 
opposed to Scripture, show me what it is; and 
that which is so opposed I will retract : no more.” 
The official who questioned him was not satisfied. 
“Thou art to answer simply, not to preach to 
us; yes, or no; retract or not retract.” “Since, 
then, your impartial majesty and your highnesses 
demand a simple answer, I will give you one. 
Unless I am convicted of error by the testimony 
of Scripture, I cannot, and will not retract. 
Ihave done. God help me. Amen.” 

This was the culminating point of Luther's 
protest; the upbreaking of the dark morning 
cloud. And yet this formed but a poor portion 
of the work Luther did:—Preaching, teaching, 
writing books, sermons, pamphlets, translating 
and commenting on the Bible, and bearing the 
whole burden of the churches. From this point, 
forward, flows the outer history of the Refor- 
mation, 

For those who wish to study Luther, we shall 
mention the two works of Ranke—his History of 
the Popes who have reigned since the Refor- 
mation, and the History of the Reformation itself. 
A book easier to read, but theatrical and one- 
sided a little, is D’Aubigne’s; and Robertson’s 
“ History of Charles V.;” and Michelet’s “ Life 
of Luther.” We especially recommend this last 
book. It is made up of extracts from Luther's 
letters, sermons, and table-talk. Luther depicts 
Luther in it; and you are struck by finding your- 
self in the company of quite an ordinary-looking 
mortal. There is nothing of the ‘ great man” 
about him; no airs,no assumption of superiority. 
It is nota monk who is beside you; it is a man 
who was never meant to be a monk—a homely, 
rather jovial man, who will take a can of beer 
with you of an evening, and pla- wis flute, and be 
delighted with your son +, 

“ People fancy,” he once said, “ because I am 


joyous and jovial, that I recline upon a bed of 
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roses, God knows how far wrong they are.” 
Yes, indeed, they were wrong Under all that 
joviality, there was a soul enlarging itself, by 
severe discipline, by active thought, by untiring 
prayer, to know more and more of God. But it 
was a soul that led its life in secret; that knew 
the value of the counsel, “ When ye fast be not 
as the hypocrites” Luther was no hypocrite; 
was not even sanctimonious ; had notions on many 
things which would be counted loose in our day. 
But he was honest; spoke out the word which it 
was right to speak, whether it was rebuke, 
or sermon, or joke, “and had no reserves; he 
gave you his frank opinion, and the ground on 
which it rested ; if he discovered he was wrong, 
as frankly he retracted. 

We look upon his conduct in relation to the 
peasants’ war, as, perhaps, the highest outcome 
of this honesty. This war was a direct result of his 
work ; I mean, it was one of the evils which flow- 
ed out of the principle of private judgment. If 
Luther was right in revolting from the Pope, the 
peasant is right in revolting from his prince. 
Everybody saw that it was a result of Luther's 
principles. The German nobles, who had sym- 
pathized with the reformer hitherto, turned to 
ask him what this meant. If Luther declare for 
the peasants, the princes will forsake him; if 
he declare for the princes, the peasants will lose 
confidence in him. What does Luther care ? 
There is a word which it is right for God’s speak 
ing-man to speak, and he straightway speaks it 
out. “ Ye princes, ye men in power, in this out- 
break ye are not without blaine. These peasants 
are God’s instruments to punish you for your lux 
ury and oppressions. ‘Trample them ; but God 
will raise peasants out of the stones to afflict and 
to bring you to do that which is right. . . . They 
will no longer submit to your crying extortions 
You lavish, in fine clothes, fine castles, fine eating 
and drinking, their hard-won produce; and what 
you must do first and foremost is, to put a stop 
to all this vain luxury of yours, to close up the 
holes through which this money runs, so that you 
may leave some little part in the peasant’s 
pocket.” He then addressed the peasants:—*You 
have lifted the sword, peasants ; Luther did not 
lift a sword. If truth sufficed to overturn the 
Pope, have ye not faith enough in truth, that it 
will overturn the oppression of princes? Struggle 
—] forbid you not; but struggle by the truth. The 
truth will conquer. If you and the princes come 
to Llows, presume not, on the one side or the oth- 
er, to call yours.'ves Christians. It will be a 
war of pagans—nothin;s else. Christians fight 
not with swords or arquebuses; but with the 
cross, and with patience; after the example of 





their general, who handled not the sword, but 
unresistingly suffered himself to be bound to the 
cross. Their triumph consists not in domination 
and power, but in submission and humility. If 
you abide by reason, by truth, [ too will join 
you; if you take the sword, it is my determina- 
tion to throw myself in all confidingness at the 
feet of God, and take part against you.” They 
did take the sword, and he took part against 
them. 

Great, indeed, was Luther’s confidence in the 
power of truth. He translated the Bible, that 
men might be saved by it—the Koran, that they 
might see how beggarly falsehood was; and to 
the truth he continually ascribed the credit of all 
that was doing. ‘*‘ While Iam drinking beer in 
Wittenberg, with Philip and the doctors, the 
Word is saving the world,” he was accustomed 
to say. 

For those who know Luther only through the 
pages of D’Aubigne—who have been accustomed 
to see him in the pink light of a mere hero—it 
will be quite refreshing to go fairly through 
Michelet’s book. What a mere man this over 
turner of the papacy was! What pathos, what 
beauty, lay in that heart of his, Once he looked 
out, and saw a little bird settling for the night upon 
a branch of a tree. ‘There thou settlest, poor 
bird,” he exclaimed, “the infinite dome of heaven 
above thee, and the great earth beneath, and 
goest to rest without fear.” It was a delightful 
thing to spend an evening with him. His broad, 
beneficent nature expanded into the sunniest, 
playfulest kinZliness, His talk was full of wis- 
dom, of humor, of genuine insight. Nature, art, 
humanity, philosophy, theolyy—he was at home 


in them all. Ll loods of light came forth from 


him in single utterances, given freely, without 
effort. His mind was open as a child’s for truth. 
It is most exhilarating to be beside him when he 
first discovered, studying the Greek language, af. 
ter the Reformation has begun, that metanota did 
not mean penances, but a change of life. 

You know, amongst other courageous things he 
did, that he cast off the monk’s cowl, and married 
anun. Catherine de Bora was her name. She had 
to beg her bread from door to door after her hus 
band's death. With his wife, he lived a noble 
domestic life, and yet quite an every-day one.— 
How playfully he bantered her, laughed at her 
attempts to fathom the deep thoughts of her hus- 
band. “ My Eve,” he called her—* my Kit—my 
lord Kit—my rib Kit—that most learned dame, 
Catherine Luther de Bora. Ah, Kit, thou shouldst 
never preach! If thou wouldst only say the Lord’s 
Prayer always before beginning, thy lectures 
would be shorter.” In the history of his married 
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life, you will not miss acts of highest benevolence {| played under the trees with beautiful apples 

—of hospitality afforded to those who could not | pears, cherries, nuts, and prunes ; and had drums 
return it—of just dealing with old servants. Lu- | and fifes, and musicof all sorts. And little Hans iW 
ther and she were often very poor. The princes |, would be admitted to this garden, if he be a good 
took his preaching, but left him to liveashe might. || boy. So simple—so like a child, could the man 
He never would take money for his writings; the || who hurled down popes, whose words are still 
booksellers got all the profit. At one time, he | ‘“half-battles,” write on the proper opportunity. 
took to turning wood for a little money; at an- The time came when he was to write no more, 


other, to gardening. Yet, in the midst of all || He was absent from his Catherine, at Eisleben> 
this hardship, when he had not a coin for himself, |) attending a Protestant Synod. It was the 17th ' 
he would take the silver drinking-cups he had | February, 1546. He felt that he was dying. 
got as keepsakes from the princes, and give them | ‘‘ Pray brethren; oh! pray for the spread of the { 
to poor students. Gospel,” he said to his fellow-laborers. Then he 
We have mentioned his home feelings. We | took a turn or two in the room, and lay down.— : 
were much touched by his exclamation, when he | “ Friends, I am dying. Into thy hands, O Lord, i 
heard of his father’s death—*“ Jam old Luther | I commit my spirit.” “ Reverend father,” said 
now.” There was insight in this word. We re- || Dr. Jonas, “do you die firm in the faith you have f 
member, too, a beautiful letter be wrote to his taught?” Luther opened his eyes, which were 7 
little boy, namesake of his father, about a lovely || half closed, looked fixedly at Jenas, and replied, | 
and smiling garden—the garden of celestial life | firmly and distinctly, “Yes.” That was the last : 
—full of children, dressed in robes of gold, who || word he uttered; then, his great spirit went home: iq 
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Way should man, with bitter grieving, Who but dreams of life, unknowing, 
} 
Mourn the hopes his heart deceiving, lil or pain, from nature flowing, | 
Which, though false, a lin beauty, | 7 ts purpose lives a stranger, 
Rise in y th before his sight ? O worse t e deceived +} 
. ; ’ . : in 
[hese are but the desert-vision While the man who grief awaiteth i) 
ng to a wrong decision, Sorrow as a furnace rateth, 
. } 
ng from the path of duty, Where the soul is freed from danger, 
fail when comes the night. Though of early hopes bereaved j 
Not for wanton ease and pleasure, Earth is beautiful: but yonder, 
fe unlocks its secret treasure; Where our holier musings wander, 
Not to those who idly seeking, Lies a untry tar more glorious, 
T’,. j ‘ t i 
,ake $ s 8 s¢€ I son re { 
Life is meant for calm endurance, Griefs but move us to obtain 
L, ten’d by the blest assurance Through His might w lied to gain 
I'hat a glorious dawn is breaking Over death itself victorious, 
F or the hearts no sin can bend. | Bliss eternal we may share. 
>.> 
, ‘ A 
A WISH. 
On, would I were a flower brigh Smiling ’neath the moon’s pure beams, if 
I'o charm and ravish mortal sight, Drinking deep its silvery streams, 
And shed perfume around ! | With all its charms bedight "i 
Radiant in the sunbeam’s light | 
-™ "“" The tempest hour being me 
Bathed in dew on starry nigh . , y 
, ? Unblessed by either moon or sun, 
With gorge s lustre crowned , 
l'o har u lrooping head 
Smiling on the hazy morn, And whe e darkness ' hight 
I'he glorious glowing golden dawn lo ha ! e the ambie ght, 
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Tue following history embraces facts which 
are but too common, illustrative of the perils of 
young men, and of the little interest that is felt 
for their souls even by nearest friends, and by 
those whose special office it should be to seek 
and save the lost, and be a guide and a helper to 
the wanderer. 
a profitable chapter, I shall here introduce the 


With the hope that it may prove 


leading facts of his history as he communicated 
it to me. 
Henry H 


of, was the son of respectable parents, of very 





, the young man I am speaking 


moderate pecuniary means, but amiable and in- 
telligent, and much esteemed in their neighbor- 
Our 
family and the H’s, were on very friendly terms, 


hood for their various excellent qualities. 


and long after misfortune had broken up and 
scattered them, they were remembered by us 
Of all our 
child acquaintances, Henry was one of the most 
Beautiful in person and 


with more than ordinary interest. 


peculiarly interesting. 
affectionate in disposition, he was also remarka- 
bly thoughtful, serious, and inquiring, so that 
when he was but about six years old, every one 
predicted that he would one day become a 
Just at this time, 
sudden calamity came with desolating power 


preacher and a great man. 
upon Henry’s family. His father in the prime 


of manhood was drowned. A sudden squall 
overturned a sail-boat in which he was one of a 
party of pleasure, and he, with several others 
perished. This sad event was soon followed by 
the scattering of the family. Henry was taken 
in charge by a wealthy old quaker gentleman 
farmer in the vicinity of the city, with whom he 
remained till he was twelve or thirteen years 
old, and where his appetite for reading and in- 
struction were abundantly indulged. He made 
surprising attainments for one of his years and 
opportunities. Finding in the books of science 
which fell into his hands, the frequent occurrence 
of Latin terms, he applied himself of his own ac- 
cord to the acquirement of that language; and 
afterwards, in like manner, undertook the Greek, 
and before he was fourteen, and without a word 


of instruction, he readily mastered Virgil in the 





former, and the New Testament in the latter lan 
guage, and had also formed a considerable ac- 
This, 


however, was a very small part of his knowledge. 


quaintance with several modern tongues. 
His reading was immense. He devoured every 
thing he could lay hands on in the shape of a 
book. 


system in his 


There was to be sure little or nothing of 


studies, for he read without 
guidance whatever came to hand, and his ac 
quirements were a vast chaos of facts without 
form and void, and darkness brooded over all: 
But his memory was faithful and seemed never 
to relinquish a fact which it had once grasped. 
About this time he read those two pernicious 
books, Paine’s Age of Reason and Volney’s 
Ruins, but by a singular Providence, Bishop 
Berkley’s Minute Philosopher, one of the ablest 
answers to infidelity ever written, though some 
what abstruse, fell into his hands, and entirely 
satisfied his mind as to the speculative truth of 
Christianity. 

And now, for the first time in his life, he began 
to feel his personal need of religion. His resi 
dence had beer removed to the city, and he began 
to be interested in the faithful preaching of the 
¢ as new and as strange to his ears 


as if he had lived all his life in a heathen land. 


gospel, a thin 


Does Dr. Skinner, now of the Mercer street 
Church, New York, remember the meetings that 
used to be held in Mr. Patterson’s Church, in 
Philadelphia, and in the school-house in the 
rear, in which he and Dr. Cox, now of Brooklyn) 
both then young men, with Mr. Burch and the 
now glorified Patterson participated? Among 
the deeply anxious souls that then and there 
cried out, ‘‘ what must we do to be saved?” was 
this young man; and there, after many days of 
anguish bordering on despair, he found that peace 
which the world cannot give. After a suitable 


time he was received into one of the city 
churches, and commenced his public profession 
of discipleship with the strongest desire and pur- 
pose to be wholly devoted to the Lord. For two 
or three years his religious ardor appeared not in 
the least to abate. His enjoyment in private re 


ligious duties was great. His peace flowed like 



































































ariver. Every day wasa Sabbath, and every 
Sabbath a foretaste of heaven. His thirst for 
knowledge meantime was as great as ever, but 
better directed. With an increasing love for the 
Scriptures, his attention was directed with new 
interest to the languages in which its revelations 
were originally given. The Greek Testament 
became his pocket companion, and was studied 
daily. He now studied the Hebrew, and enjoying 
the advantage of a competent instructor, made 
rapid progress. The advice of friends, and his 
own views of duty concurred in regarding the 
ministry of reconciliation as the calling for which 
Providence designed him. And although he was 
not now his own master, having become an ap- 
prentice some time before, and although the pros- 
pect of realizing his new purpose was remote, he 
marked out for himself a plan of study, and de- 
voted to its prosecution all the time he could 
call his own, abstracting many an hour from the 
time usually allotted to sleep. 

Thus, all things promised well. But the fiery 
trial of the young Christian was at hand. Two 
or three of the youths in the same office to which 
he belonged, invited him one pleasant day, to 
join them in a sailing excursion. He accepted 
and went, not dreaming for a moment that any 
harm could arise from it, or that it would be lia- 
ble to misconstruction, The time was spent 
pleasantly, jovially, but yet innocently, not asa 
religious exercise certainly, but as a perfectly 
harmless recreation. In a day or two, however, 
Henry was taken to task by one of his fellow 
church-mem bers, a few years older than himeelf, 
and charged in a very severe and harsh manner 
with having disgraced religion and violated his 
vows, by going with a pleasure party of ungodly 
young men. Henry’s constitutional infirmity 

yas extreme sensitiveness, and these reproaches, 
the first he had ever heard, withered his very 
soul. He was conscious of innocence, but the 
thought of being singled out and pointed at as 
having disgraced religion, by those too, with 
whom he had walked to the house of God and 
the prayer-meeting, sunk deep into his heart. 
Very soon the story grew like that of the black 
crows, and it was now said that Henry and his 
companions in the sailing party had been drink- 
ing rather freely. The story was utterly false, 
but it answered the purpose for which Satan in- 
vented it. It crushed Henry’s young affections, 
destroyed his confidence in those fellow profes- 
sors whom he had formerly regarded as exam- 
ples, and alienated him from the prayer-meeting, 
and after a time from the church where he had 
recorded kis vows. His young, sensitive, affec- 
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tionate nature had received a blow from which 
he could not recover. He shrank from inter- 
course with those who had inflicted it ; shut him- 
self up in his closet, and nursed his grief in soli- 
tude and silence. 

Henry’s employer was a Presbyterian elder, 
and a man of the world; he owned a pew in the 
church, and a box in the theatre. Henry was offer- 
ed the use of the family ticket whenever he 
should feel inclined to attend, and occasionally, to 
relieve the tedium of his lonely and uncared for 
life, he accepted the offer, and in process of time, 
became a pretty regular attendant upon the dra- 
ma, though I believe he was addicted to none of 
the vices which are usually connected with thea- 
tre-going young men, With him it was a mere 
literary recreation; he saw a play as he read a 
poem, and all his habits in other respects were 
moral in the usual sense of that word. His 
church, however, was now for several years entirely 
neglected, and his Sabbaths were spent at home, 

And now, note one fact: Henry, under the sup- 
position that he had committed a dreadful sin by 
spending a few leisure hours in sailing with two 
or three of his office-mates, who were not church 
members, was virtually driven from Christian so- 
ciety by the harshness of a blind zeal; and after 
he bad withdrawn, almost heart-broken, and shut 
himself up to mourn alone, this mere child in 
years, this infant in religion, this unfriended or- 
phan boy, is then left to stray at his will, and 
there is none to follow him, and in the loving 
spirit of the gospel, endeavor to heal his wounds, 
real or imaginary,and encourage him in the path 
of duty. One kind word would have saved that 
boy. But for years he lived as I have described, 
and no officer or member of the church upon 
whose books his name still stood, inquired after 
him or cared for his soul. Even those who were 
so dreadfully shocked at the dishonor brought 
upon religion by his sailing excursion, s:emed to 
forget there was such a person in the world, Ex- 
posed to all the temptations of great city, with 
none to guide him, no father to counsel him, no 
mother to pray for him, no sister to win him to 
virtue’s side, no church to watch over his way- 

yard footsteps, what wonder if he should be 
wicked forever. % * * * 

Several years after these things, my father 
was called upon one morning by a stranger, who 
informed him that a young man was lying ata 
low miserable groggery on the outskirts of a 
town, in a deplorable state, brought on by exces- 
sive drinking; that his situation required immedi- 
ate attention; and that he had been heard to name 
my father as a former friend of his family. 
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Without being able to imagine who the unfortu- | I have seen him sit often for a long time, his eyes 
nate outcast and wanderer might be, my father | closed, a smile of peace and joy on his counte 
immediately set forth tosee him, taking me along || nance, while tears would chase each other down 


with him. We proceeded according to the di- his cheek, tears of mingled penitence and joy, and 
rection of the stranger, and soon reached the dis- | he was not conscious enough of their presence to 
mal rum-hole that had been described to us wipe them away. His personal experience of 


Making known our errand, we were shown into | the harsh and uncharitable judgments of men, 
a back room, dark almost as night, filthy as a || had a powerful effect in rendering him slow to 
sty, with several beds in it, on one of which, | utter or believe evil reports ; and he was always 
covered with a horse blanket, lay the object of || ready to espouse the side of the accused, main 
our visit. My father spoke ina kind tone, some | taining it as a practical duty as well as a legal 
words of inquiry to the unhappy man, which | maxim, to hold accused persons innocent until 
were answered only by sobs, convulsive sobs, that proved to be guilty. His whole soul interested 
seemed to shake the room, and we awaited in itself in the erring and the wretched, and he 
silence the subsidence of his agony. At length, would say that he desired no higher honor than 
turning to my father and grasping his hand, we | to be a gospel missionary in hospitals and_pri- 
beheld the haggard features of Henry H. My fa- | sons, 

ther wept like a little child. Enough was known Circumstances rendering it as convenient as it 
of Henry’s situation to decide our course. The | wasagreeable, Henry remained a long time a mem 
poor fellow had to be clothed from head to foot | berof our family. I have incorporated with these 


before he was fit to be removed ; after which, he || simple annals his not uncommon history, because 


was taken to our house and ministered to as his it interested my own heart, and because it may 
situation required, after a long course of inebri be useful in cautioning others against rude and 
ation. unfeeling censoriousness which repelled Henry 

We soon had the happiness of seeing him him from the church to the world, and well nigh 


selfagain. He was encouraged to believe that | wrecked his soul forever; and if the eye of some 
all was not lost; that divine grace would be | backslider, far gone in the ways of sin, should 
sufficient for him if he forsook his evil way, and light upon these pages, let him pause and return, 
that there were friends who felt for him and were | and bowing with a broken heart at the cross of 
ready to second his endeavors. The thought Calvary, find peace to his guilty and troubled 
that any one cared for him, and that his return | soul. Church members and church officers too, 
to the path of duty would cause any one to rejoices | May learn a lesson from this story. Often, while 
affected him exceedingly. The rock on which | great zeal is manifested to get people into church, 
he had split, indeed, as the foregoing narrative || very little concern is felt for their subsequent 
shows, was the impression produced by injudicious course. A great deal of attention is shown to a 
treatment, that no one loved him or cared for || young man when he first becomes concerned 
him. On this subject, with his sensitive spirit, about his soul The minister, the elders, the 
he had become a monomaniac; one step more members of the church notice him, converse with 
made him a misanthrope, and he swung from his him, give him religious advice, and lead him to re- 
moorings in the social system, as multitudes had ligious meetings, till he joins the church, and 
done before him. But now his disappointed heart | then nobody has anything to say to him. If he 
was inyited to try again, to come back into the | conduct himself properly, very well; but it will 
magic circle of sympathy and love, and Christian | not be owing to any particular efforts made by 
communion, and with an expanding hearthecame. | others for his advancement in the spiritual life. If 
We were daily and glad-hearted witnesses of the he goes astray, he will hear of it, not from some 


gracious change in his feelings, and of the modest, Christian brother calling on him in a kind and 


childlike, yet determined spirit with which he re loving spirit to confer with him alone, but in 
commenced the Christian course. O how his bosom whisperings, and backbitings, and harsh censures. 
swelled with affectionate gratitude for the small ‘These are hard sayings, but alas, too true. Would 
est token of sympathy or solicitude for his well that the time might speedily come when the 
being. His sense of the mercy of Godin reclaim- | church shall be purged from its unbrotherly spirit, 


ing and forgiving him wasattimes overwhelming; | and be baptized anew with the baptizm of love! 

















THE 


FAMILY 


IN HEAVEN. 


Home and its joys, is a theme old—yet ever 
new, fruitful, inexhaustible; a green spot in the 
world’s waste wilderness, an oasis in the desert. 
The weary traveler may have looked upon it 
times without number, yet bas each view re- 
freshed, gladdened, invigerated his spirit. Still 
itis a mournful truth that the roses plucked 
from beneath the shelter of the domestic roof, are 
not thornless. Ifit be granted that every other 
element of perfection is sometimes found here, it 
must be admitted that one is wanting. The joys 
of home may be sweet, may be precious, but 
they are not permanent. 

Let the history of as united, affectionate, and 
devoted a family as ever gathered around the 
household hearth, be written out, and the last 
chapter, if no other, will sadden the heart and 
moisten the eye, as it records sad partings, and 
points to the family vault, where those so united 
in life together, lie in the cold embrace of death; 
unless, indeed, their final resting place is more 
justly described in these familiar lines of the 
household poet: 

‘“ They grew in beauty side by side, 


They filled one house with g 


glee, 


Their graves are severed far and wide, 


By mount, and stream, and sea.”’ 


But is it true that all the love and confidence, 
the mutual forbearance, the disinterestedness ; all 
the pure and holy affections quickened into being 
by the existence of these family ties, are to be 
entombed in the family vault? Is there never 
to be a family re-gathering, where these budding 
affections shall find a congenial atmosphere, in 
which they may expand and develop in, beauty 
and loveliness, of which earth's holiest affections 
are but a type, a shadow ! 

Many a trusting heart, looking within the vail, 
will answer, ‘‘If these all died in faith, they shall 
meet again to partno more!” True! but not again 
asa family. Of the many mansions of the blest, 
we have no warrant to suppose that ove will be 
opened for their reception as a family, when the 
family circle may again be formed, and the 
family altar consecrated. 


| 


TROWBRIDGE. 


Let us cast no shadow upon the hope of a 
joyous re-union which now sustains the spirit of 
Let such 
exclaim with Martha, “I know that he shall rise 
again in the resurrection at the last day ;” or with 
the bereaved king of Israel, “I shall go to him 
We cannot doubt 
but there will be overflowing joy in the mutual 


many a mourner for departed ones. 


but he shall not return to me.” 


recognitions and retrospections of members of 
the same household in a future state of being 
But however great the joy of such re-unions, or 
whatever their nature, we know that the ties of 
family, as existing on earth, will not be perpetu- 
ated beyond the grave; for we are expressly 
assured that there “they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage, but are as the angels of God.” 
Will then the family relation find no counterpart 
in forms of existence beyond the grave? Has 
the nursery of filial and fraternal affections here 
no relation to, no direct bearing upon, the duties, 
the relations, the affiliations of another state of 
existence. 

Suppose the family circle enlarged till it em- 
braced the globe, es ery fellow being giving you a 
brother’s welcome to the inner temple of his 
hearts purest affections, and warmest sympathies; 
that all were bound to you by ties as@strong, as 
sacred, as fraternal as those which unite the 
hearts of the members of an affectionate house- 
hold; that by every one you were greeted with 
the warm heart, and beaming eye of devoted af- 
fection, the present narrow stream of fraternal 
love, swelled to a broad ocean by the contribu 
tions of countless numbers of loving hearts. Or 
suppose yon were suddenly introduced to such a 
scene and assured that the family relations you 
had hitherto sustained, were designed to prepare 
you to participate in its joys. 

But does not the Divine Record lead us to be 
lieve that the affections which are first drawn out 
around the household hearth, are to be transferred 
to another family circle, the communions, the fe- 
licity, the joy of which shall be, in measure, pro- 
portionable to the augmented numbers com prising 
the family group, and the strength, the perma- 
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nence, the perfection of the ties which bind them 
to each other? Does it not lead us to believe that 
the discipline of the family on earth is beneficent- 
ly designed to prepare its members for member- 
ship in a family embracing all, and infinitely 
more than has here been suggested? Does not 
each sundering of family ties here impressively 
remind us of their frailty, that they are but types 
and shadows of a glorious substance, a heavenly 
reality ? 

How impressive are those portions of Divine 
Truth which are designed to open our hearts to 
the conception of this family relation, to its real- 
ity even on earth, and to the filial and fraternal 
duties involved in it- How opposed to pride, to 
misanthropy, to selfishness, such declarations as 
these, “For he that loveth not his brother, whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God, whom he hath 
not seen? Every one that loveth is born of God, 
and knoweth God. 

When the only begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, came down to impart to 
fallen man that knowledge of the true God, which 
is eternal life, in what language did he seek to 
convey to his hearers a true conception of their 
Was he sent to 
speak of Him as the Almighty God, the Mighty 


relations to this infinite Being ? 


“REJOICE 


Dost say thou art happy since fortune hath smiled, 


And dressed thee in robes of her costliest state,— 
Thy rank hath set high, and thy coffers hath piled, 


Thus writing thy name mong the rich and the great ? 


Dost say thou art happy since genius is thine, 
To weave round thy being a bright magic spell,— 


And show all above thee a lovelier sign 


Than pencil can paint, or thy tongue ever tell ! 


Dost say thou art happy, since loved ones are near, 
To wake in thy bosom affection’s sweet thrill,— 

And give thee responsive in smile and in tear, 

° 


Affection whose life-pulse e’en death cannot still 


Nay, what are the favors that fortune may fling, 
If He with those favors refuseth to bless! 
And is not thy genius a wearisome thing, 


And what are the sweets of the loving caress 


IN 


\l 


IN THE 











THE LORD.” 


Ons: of Israel, the Iam That I am? Listen to 
the appellation, most frequently, chosen by the 
Divine Teacher. “ Your Father whois in Heaven ; 
as if his heart of infinite benevolence would fain 
have gathered the whole human family, and placed 
them in the arms of their One common Parent, 
binding them to him, and to each other, by a tie 
never to be sundered so long as the Everlasting 
Father lived to protect, sustain, and bless, the 
children of his love. 

Were we habitually to regard our homes as 
the nurseries in which our spirits were being dis- 
ciplined for membership in the one family of the 
Redeemed, would not the light of a holier home 
be shed upon them, increasing every joy and al- 
leviating every sorrow? Were there more of the 
filial in our communion with our Heavenly Fa- 
ther, and more of the fraternal in our intercourse 
with our Christian brethren—more of the spirit 
of that aged disciple, who having survived all her 
kindred, could still say “I have brothers and sis- 
ters more than I can number; for every child of 


? 


God is one of them ”—should we not more nearly 


resemble Him, who when on earth declared, 
‘** Whosoever shall do the will of my Father who 
is in Heaven, the same is my brother, and Sister, 
and mother.” 


SS oe 


LORD.” 


SEYMOUR. 


Dost say thou art happy when deep from thine heart, 
Upspringeth a yearning the world cannot meet? 
Which only may rest in the holier part 


That Mary once chose as she sat at his feet ? 


Dost say thou art happy before thou hast found 
The peace that the Saviour has promised to give ? 
The peace which like rivers will flow all around, 


Will comfort and gladden so long as thou live? 


Dost say thou art happy, when low in the grave, 
Thy future seems shrouded in darkness and gloom ? 
Gloom ’naught can dispel or illuminate, save 


That Light which triumphant first rose from the tomb. 


Oh look to thy Saviour, where happiness is, 


In measure exceeding all mortal e’er dreamed: 


Thus thou shalt wax stronger and brighter in bliss, 


Till thine are the transports which fill the redeemed ! 
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THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 


Att men have heard of the Seven Wonders of 
the World, of ancient times. The following se- 
rial account of them is taken from a respectable 
and learned work of the date of the reign of 
James I. of Great Britain. For the positive truth 
of all that is here told about the seven wonders, 
we must decline being responsible; for a change 
in the spelling only are we answerable, believing 
tkat no good end would be gained by retaining 
it in its now obsolete form. It will be observed 
that our old author quotes several of the best 
writers of Greece and Rome in support of his 
statements; and even in the present less credu- 
lous time, we could scarcely find more trust-wor- 
thy vouchers. Where the wonders yet exist, how- 
ever, as in the case of the Pyramida, the matter 
takes a different shape. If there ever was a py- 
ramid that covered “eight days” journey of 
ground, it has not lasted to our day, assuredly. 

Such as have read ancient historians, orators, 
and poets, do find, that they make mention in 
many of their books, of seven marvels or wonders 
of the world, and that they were in divers places. 
All they that have written do consent to six, but 
concerning the seventh there are variable opin- 
ions, and likewise a great difference in placing 
one before another. Notwithstanding, I purpose 
to speak first of the Walls of Babylon, which are 
ranked in the number of these wonders, and upon 
good reason, because the greatness of the place, 
as also the situation thereof, seemeth incredible. 

Concerning those walls, according to the sound- 
est opinions, namely, Justine, and also as Tr: gus 
Pom peius saith, they were founded by the famous 
Queen Semiramis, mother to Ninus. Diodorus 
Siculus, Ammianus Marcellinus, and Paulus Oro- 
sius do maintain the same, with the greater part 
of our Gentile authors. Nevertheless, St. Augus- 
tine, and Josephus in his “ Antiquities,” say, that 
they were builded by Nimrod, assisted by the 
proud giants then living. But be it, that the 
foundation or reparation of them was done by 
Semiramis, it is sufficient that they were greatly 
ennobled by her. 

The situation of the city was with a plain on 
the one side, and on the other ran the river of 
Euphrates. The model and figure of this city 
was in a quadrangle, and the walls wonderfully 
high, as also wrought with marvellous cunning. 
The matter was of stone, joined with lime and 


cement, growing in the mines of that country, 
but especially in the great lake of Judea, where 
some time stood Sodom and Gomorrha, named 
Asphaltida, which yieldeth such a kind of slime 
or mud, as bindeth like pitch or glue, the very 
strongest that is to be found. Historians do dis- 
agree about the height and largeness of the cir- 
cuit, which might happen through the diversity 
of the measures they then used. Pliny saith, 
that the circuit of those walls was threescore 
thousand paces; so that one of the squares was 
fifteen thousand. He also saith, that they were 
two hundred feet in height, which foot exceeded 
by three fingers’-breadth the measure of the 
Roman foot; and the thickness was fifty feet of 
the same measure, which was indeed a matter 
very admirable. 

Diodorus Siculus said, that the walls contained 
in all round about 360 stadii, and that they were 
so broad and wide, as six chariots might easily 
be trained in front together, without offending 
one another. The bridges, the mounts, the tow- 
ers, and the gardens, Semiramis caused to be 
made, which were works of great astunishment. 
{t is credibly set down in records, that she kept 
daily at this work three hundred thousand men, 
out of all the kingdoms which were subject to 
her. Quintus Curtius addeth thereto eight stadii 
more in length, and said that they were an hun- 
dred cubits high ; but Paulus Orosius saith, that 
they were 480 stadii in length, which amount 
(taking sixscore and five paces in every stadium) 
to threescore thousand paces, as Pliny said. 
Strabo said and affirmeth, that they contained 
three hundred eighty-five stadii, and also that 
they were so broad, as the former named chariots 
might in that manner go on them, and yet not 
hurt or hinder one another in their passing along 
together. 

Moreover, authors do report marvellous things 
of gardens made upon the arches and towers, 
wherein grew trees of unmeasurable height. 
Jolius Solinus corfirms the same with Pliny. 
Some among the authors do avouch, that the 
walls without were engirt with ditches, full of 
water, as large and deep as an indifferent wide 
river. In this city there was a hundred gates of 
metal, very admirable. And for conclusion, all 
that is written of the greatness and height of tho 
walls, may well be credited, because, in truth, 
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this city was the proudest in the whole world, 
and long time held the universal monarchy, 
which is an especial argument of her greatness. 
And the same is also described by Aristotle, when 
he saith, that being once taken with enemies, 
they that dwelt at one end or side of the city, had 
no advertisement thereof, till three whole days 
space after. 

The second piace of the World’s Wonders, we 
give to the Colossus of the Sun, which was at 
Rhodes. It was a statue, or a figure of a man, 
offered by the Gentiles, and dedicated to the Sun, 
and some say to Jupiter. It was made of metal 
of an incredible greatness, and in height also like 
a huge tower ; so that it could hardly be imagined 
how it was made and raised in that manner.— 
Pliny, who discourseth on all things, saith, that 
it contained threescore and ten cubits in height ; 
and although, at the making of it, there were many 
good workmen continually laboring yet were they 
twelve years before it could be perfected, and it 
cost three hundred talents. He that undertook 
the workmanship thereof, was named Cares, an 
Indian by birth, and scholar to Lysippus. 

This statue was so immeasurably great, as it 
seemed, that the earth could not any longer sus- 
tain it, because, according to Pliny and Paulus 
Crosius, it stood not above six and fifty years ; at 
the end of which time it fell, by reason of a great 
quaking and trembling of the earth. After which 
fall, and namely in the time of Pliny, many went 
to see it as a thing to wonder at. For, saith he, 
there were few men found that could embrace 
the great fingers of this statue ; so that the very 
least of his fingers was greater than any other 
statue’s, how great soever. And yet he speak- 
eth of an hundred other colosses of meaner sta- 
ture, which were also at Rhodes. 

Returning then again to our wonderful colos- 
sus, I say that it lay there ruined a very long time 
ago, even till the days of Pope Martin I., which 
was in the year 600, when the infidels, and the 
Sultan of Egypt, their captain, came upon the 
Rhodians, and according as Platina writeth in the 
life of Pope Martin, and Antonius Sabellicus, in 
the third part of his book, they carried away that 
which they found of the relics of this colossus, 
and they find nine hundred camels to be laden 
with the metal. 

In the third place, we determine the Pyramids 
of Egypt; and undoubtedly, if that be true which 
historians have written of them, they are things 
deserving admiration. These Pyramids were 
certain buildings, which began beneath in quad- 
rangle forin, and so rose up (in a diminishing 
manner) a huge height, in the shape of a pointed 
diamond. 


Among all other pyramids, historians make 
particular mention of three which were in Egypt, 
between the city of Memphis, which is now Cairo, 
and the isle that now maketh or createth Nilus, 
named Delta, one of which is ranked among the 
seven wonders. For it is said, that to the mak- 
ing thereof, there were continually employed three 
hundred and threescore thousand men, and the 
work lasted twenty whole years. Many do af- 
firm it, and particularly Pliny, in speaking more 
amply, alleging twelve authors for his warrant, 
as Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Pomponius Mela, 
Herodotus, Ammianus Marcellinus, and many 
more, whereof, some say, that the foundation and 
groundwork of this pyramid covered and con- 
tained eight days’ journey of ground ; others say 
seven, and most agree on six, and as many (little 
more or less) in the height. Pliny saith, that 
each quadrangle or square contained 853 feet in 
breadth. Thestones were marble, brought out of 
Arabia, and Pomponius Mela maintaineth that 
the most part of them were thirty feet in-large- 
ness. Whereby may be gathered, that so many 
thousand men must need be busied, some in cut 
ting and squaring those stones, others in bringing 
and carrying them, and others in laying them, 
besides the mighty multitudes employed for 
fetching them so far off, and about other necessa- 
ry occasions. 

Of the other pyramids the like is spoken, at 
least of the other two forenamed, one whereof 
was made by the vanity of the kings of Egypt, 
who were the very richest in all the world 

I find it recorded also, that those pyramids 
served for scpulchres to their kings. And who- 
soever doth well consider the multitude of He- 
brew people that served in Egypt, and by whom 
the kings made their cities and fortresses to be 
builded, will not be much amazed hereat, in regard 
that it is very certain, that six hundred thousand 
men on foot, besides a great multitude of women 
and small children, departed out of that servi- 
tude, and that all of them were employed, and 
served in those wonderful works; whereby it is 
no marvel at all, that such buildings should be 
made. 

The fourth marvel or wonder was the Mauso- 
lea, (now callled Mausoleum). Artemisia was 
wife to Mausolus, king of Caria, a province in the 
greater Asia. This woman (according to Aulus 
Gellius, and other historians) so dearly affected 
her husband, as it was generally recorded for a 
most notable example. Her husband, the king, 
dying first, she lamented his death with tears and 
complaints, more than were of ordinary custom. 
Needs would she erect a tomb or sepulebre for 
him, answerable to the extraordinary love she 
bore him ; and such, indeed, it proved to be, that 


























THE SEVEN 


it was recorded amongst the seven wonders of the 
world, The stone of the whole structure was of 
a most excellent marble, consisting of four hun- 
dred and eleven feet in circuit about, and five 
and twenty cubits in height ; it had also about it, 
six and twenty columns of admirable stone, and 
likewise of as fimous sculpture. 

The building was open on all sides, with arches 
of seventy-three feet in wideness, and it was 
framed by the hands of the most exquisite work- 
men then to be found. The perfection of the 
work was such, and that on the whole body so 
sumptuous and beautiful, as partly it was there- 
fore called Mausolwa, and in regard also of the 
king, for whom it was made ; so that even to this 
very day, when any tombs of such superficial art 
Of these 
things mention is made by Pliny, Pomponius 
Mela, Herodotus; Strabo also remembereth them, 


’ 


are made, they are called mausolzas. 


so doth Aulus Gellius, and many other historians. 
It is found written, that Artemisia, after the death 
of her husband, lived in continual tears and 
mourning, and that she died before the work 
could be fully finished; having drunk the bones 
of her husband, beat into powder, which she 
burned and buried in her own body, that it might 
be the sepulchre for his. 

The fifth edifice of these wonders, was the 
Temple of Diana, whom the Gentiles adored as a 
goddess, and it was builded in the city of Ephe- 
Of this 
tem ple, great speeches were made throughout the 


sus, in Asia, in the province of Ionia. 


world, so that one named Democritus wrote a par- 
ticular book thereof. Pliny, writing of this tem- 
ple, saith, that the Amazons caused it to be built, 
and that it contained four hundred and five and 
twenty feet in length, and two hundred and 
twenty feet in largeness. The werk was so ad- 
mirably artificial, that it had 220 years to the 
perfecting. It was built ina lake, to prevent the 
peril of earthquakes ; and it is said withal, that on 
the foundation was laid great store of coal dust 
and wool thereupon, the better to make firm and 
sure the moist and marshy place. It had an hun- 
dred and seven columns or pillars of most excellent 
marble, and each of them was made by all the 
kings of Asia ; 


curious, cunning and sculpture, and all the others 


thirty seven of them were. of most 


of the choicest marble. 

All historians do consent with one accord, 
that the pillars of this temple supported the 
planked cidling of wood, the most excellently 
wrought that could be devised, and that this 
whole covering was of cedar, and all the doors 
and wainscoted works were of cypress. 

Yet afterwards, a villain, seeing this solemn 
and sovereign building, conceived a lewd desire 


to burn it, as, indeed, he did. And being taken 
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for the fact, confessed that he did it to no other 
end but to leave a famous renown of his deed to 
Solinus and Strabo both say, that he 
was named Herostratus, and that of him came up 


the world. 


the usual proverb, that when any man would 
strive to be famous for some vicious deed, people 
would commonly say—This is the renown of 
Herostratus. 

The sizth wonder was the idol or image of 
Jupiter Olympus, which was in his temple in 
Achaia, between the cities of Ellis and Pisa ; and 
the place was named Olympus, as also the tem- 
ple, in regard of Jupiter Olympus, of whorn write 
both Strabo and Pornponius Mela. They maintain 
that this statue or image, which stood in the 
temple, was mnch renowned, as well for artificial 
perfection and admirable workmanship, as also 


for the greatness thereof. It was made of por- 


(| phyry, some say of ivory, and by the hand of 


Phidias, the most excellent carver and engraver 
for imagery, in gold or ivory, that ever was ; al- 


beit, Pliny nameth divers others. Strabo saith, 


| 
that the excellency thereof consisted in the great- 


| able to have contained him. 


ness; and yet the matter which made it more ad 
mirable, was in the being wrought of porphyry, 
knit and united together of infinite small pieces. 
Some say that Phidias was taxed with one only 
imperfection, to wit, that he had not proportioned 
the image to the capacity of the temple, because 
he had made it sitting, and so great, as when due 
consideration was made, what the height thereof 
would have been, if he had made him standing up- 
right on his feet, the temple had no way been 
Nevertheless, the 
renown of this image did most highly illustrate 
the place. 

Now, concerning the seventh wonder, some say 
that it was a tower which stood in the Isle of 
Pharos, near to the city of Alexandria, in Egypt. 
Pharos was a small island, long and narrow, seat 
ed on the coast of Egypt, over against the mouth 
of Nilus, which, in former time (according to Pom- 


| ponius Mela and Pliny) was wholly, as it were, 
| engirt with firm land, and afterward inthe times 


| the one place to the other. 





of these authors, the sea embraced this firm land, 
excepting only a bridge, whereby men went from 
In the firm land is 
the great city of Alexandria, builded by Alexan- 
der the Great, which city was afterwards a colo 
ny of Julius Casar. In this isle (named Pharos, 
after the name of a great pilot, who belonged to 
Menelaus, and was there buried) the kings of 
Egypt erected a tower of marble, marvellous in 
height and cunning workmanship, upon a moun 
tain environed with water ; the artificial perform 
ance of which tower was such that it cost 800 
talents, which value four hundred and fourscore 
thousand crowns, after the computation of Bud 
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zeus. And it was built for no other purpose, but 
to set up in the night-time a lighted fire thereon, 
beacon-wise, to guide and direct such ships as 
came to take landing there; and this tower, ac- 
cording to the greatest opinions, was erected by 
King Ptolemzus Philadelphus, and the mas- 
ter architect that made it was named Sistratus, 
which is confirmed to us by Pliny. 

Cesar, in his “ Commentaries,” highly praiseth 
the height and workmanship of this tower; and 
saith, that it was also called Pharos, as taking 
name of the island. 

Thus, this tower was the last of the wonders, al- 
though by divers it is not named in their number, 
but instead thereof, the hanging gardens of Baby- 
lon are reckoned, whereat we have already 
hinted. Ca@lius Rhodiginus, discoursing on the 
seven wonders of the world, doth not insert this 
tower of Pharos, but the Obelisk of Semiramis, 
which was 150 feet in height, and 24 feet square 


RUNGA. 





in a quadrangle, so that the whole circuit was 90 
feet, and this stone was so taken whole, out of 
the mountains of Armenia, and by the command 
of Semiramis, brought into Chaldean Babylon. 
But in truth, when due consideration is made, 
how it should be taken out of the quarry, brought 
thence, and erected up on end, it might appear a 
matter incredible, if antiquity had not yielded 
things as strange, and certified to us by authors 
well deserving belief, yea, and of other great 
Pliny de- 
scribeth how they are fetched forth of their quar- 


obelisks made by the kings of Egypt. 
ries. Of the pyramids, obelisks, statues, and 
colosses, mention is made by Polyphius, in the 
beginning of his book, called “ Hypnerotomachia.” 
Therefore, I need not to make any further rela- 
tion of them, fearing I have offended already, by 
presuming upon the reader’s patience, in what 
hath been said concerning these seven wonders of 
the world, 


RUNGA. 


BY WILLIAM 


‘* Not far from Shingona Holly stooda temple of the idol Runga. 


but it had gone out; 


the roof had fallen in, the image was covered with dust and dirt 


OLAND 


and there was a garland of flowers hung around its neck ; 


BOURNE, 


* * * There was a lamp standing before the idol 


but it was withered; and as the beams of 


” 


Near the village of Shingona, in a fertile Indian plain, 


Stood a massive idol temple where the demons held their reign ; 


There it stood upon a hill-top, with its gloomy pillars high, 


As it lured the pilgrim onward, standing out against the sky. 


There the worshipper of Runga, with his many offerings came, 


Falling down in adoration at the idol’s sacred name ; 


And they flocked around the altar, and their offerings humbly laid, 


As they cried aloud to Runga, and their willing homage paid. 


And they cried aloud to Runga, but he never heard their prayers, 


And they cried from morn till evening, but he never soothed their cares; 


And they rung their bells to call him, but he never stooped to hear, 


’ 


For an idol deaf was Runga 


though they wept the bitter tear. 


There the poor benighted Hindoo, in his darkness long was led, 


While the sighing millions perished, and were numbered with the dead, 


But the idol that they worshipped, and the god that they adored, 


Was of wood grotesquely graven, yet they blindly called him “ Lord :” 

















When I think of the past, and with quivering glances 
Look back on my spring and my summer suns, 

' feel it is true, that, as age advances, 
Life’s river more coldly and darkly runs. 


Yet far be the spirit of fretful repining, 
That life’s dewy morn cometh back no more— 
That I bask not again in the noon of its shining, 


And dream the bright holiday ne’er will be o’er! 


Frail sorrower she-—over time's decay, 





All fled though they are, and though memory weepeth— 


THE PAST AND 


Then there came a Christian teacher, and he said to all the throng, 

“ Will ye worship still your Runga, whom ye now have worshipped long ? 
Do ye make a god of Runga, and in him put all your trust? 

He is helpless ! If you leave him he will crumble into dust. 


“ Let alone your idol Runga! Take no further care of him ! 

He can’t save himself from ruin, neither head, nor foot, nor limb! 
And he cannot save his temp!e, but to ruin it will fall, 

And your eyes will see that Runga is no god on whom to call.” 


Then the poor benighted Hindoos pondered as they stood and heard, 
And they said to one another, “ There is reason in this word |” 

And they looked at ancient Runga, and they left him there alone, 
Coming back to see him standing, senseless as a block of stone. 


Lo! the lamp upon his altar flickered till it died away, 

And the light was strange and gloomy, for it had no sunny ray ; 

And the ancient faith in Runga died in many a trusting breast, 

When they saw the darkness gather round the temple’s honored guest. 


Then the richly chosen garland from the Indian garden strung, 

Lost its bloom and quickly withered, though around an idol hung ; 
And its freshness and its fragrance, with its gorgeous beauty died, 
In the mouldering gloom and silence which the brooding god defied. 


And the temple is decaying! From the gilded roof o’erhead 

All the massive beams are falling where the worship long was said ; 
And the ceiling on old Runga, in a thick enfolding crust, 

Wraps the idol in the silence in a kindred shroud of dust. 


Even so as fell old Runga shall the countless idols fall ! 

And the darkness of oblivion shroud them with its funeral pall ! 
While the voice of love and mercy bids the worshippers draw nigh 
Where the radiant cross of Jesus gives redemption from on high. 


In the dark yet living temple shall a heavenly light appear, 

While the spirit turns to Jesus with its love’s most grateful tear ; 

And the flowers shall shed their fragrance in the wealth of their perfume 
And in blissful fields shall ever with the Rose of Sharon bloom. 


> ~-—>-> <—- 


THE FUTURE. 


The disciplined spirit a tranquil eye keepeth 
In faith of the dawn of eternity’s day ! 


And though darkling and cold, beneath evening's shad 
Speeds on to its ocean life’s sin-billow’d stream, 
’T will gush out afresh in the ever green meadows, 


As “ clear as the crystal,” and “still” as a dream 


And by its bright banks, love-enamell'd and glowing 
With glories transplanted from Eden’s pure bed, 
Will Blessedness walk, royal trophies bestowing 
On all who have waeh’d in the blood that was shed 









































Tue beautiful, the noble, and the good are all 
about us; even on our every-day path, the life 
which is about us lacks not for the poetry which 
filleth all things. 


about us! 


How many-phased is this life 
Here may we read tales of high chi- 
valrous devotion, of deep-souled, earnest hero- 
ism. It, too, has its tales of true and tenderest 
pathos, its sorrows too deep for utterance, its 
tragedies stern and terrible. Mystery is about it 
and in it. Now you hear a wild exulting shout 
of jubilance and glee, and in a moment a pro- 
longed and agonizing wail of most tragic sorrow. 
You see the bright beaming face, covering per- 


There 


is the seemingly staid, sad countenance, hiding, 


chance the gnawed and cankered heart. 


it may be, a soul full of secret, hypocritical glad- 
ness. And all about you, you see a dread strug- 


gle and battle of life—some combatants with 


closed lips, and firm unblenching eye; others, 
with trembling aspect, giving vent to oft-repeated 
sighs and groans, 
of life ! 


thoughts the while winging their way through 


Oh, the mystery of the burden 
We pace our busy, crowded streets, our 


old historic lands, and scenes, and ages, recking 
not of the sad sorrow which is eating away the 
heart of the maiden who has just passed us, spite 
of her heroic struggles to forget the cause of all 
of that 


young man, as he nightly tosses on his restless 


her misery; nor of the soul-conflicts 


pillow, in vain endeavoring to solve the mystery 


that surrounds him; nor of the desolateness of 


that old man who had just buried the last friend 
of his youth, and whose sorrows heavily press 


upon his bowed head. And how we miss the 


gladness which abounds in the world, spite of 


sin and sorrow, when we transport our thoughts 


ROMANCE OF EVERY-DAY 





LIFE. 


to some far distant clime and age! Beautiful 
nature is everywhere present, and that to make 
us glad. All pleasant sights and sounds will 
greet our eyes and ears if we will but open them 
and attend. The bright, happy faces of friends 
are ever ready to smile upon us, Children— 
often so like dew-drops on the flower of life, 
soon dried up by the scorching sun—these with 
their innocent gay prattle we may have for our 


companions: 


To look uy 


Fee 8 like a resurrect 


n the fair face of a child, 


ion of the heart, 
Children are vast in blessings ; kings and queens, 
According to the dynasties of love 

The might and the delight of nature lies 


In them, and for them earth is what it is. 


Then there is in the frolicsomeness of youth, and 
the harmonies struck out by the meeting of two 
fair souls who decide evermore to sing in con- 
certs; and those gay hearts, who bear every- 
thing cheering, having a merry laugh and witty 
jest at life’s petty ills, yet withal full of general 
genial seriousness; and the gentle, loving ones, 
ever ready to soothe the sorrowful, and relieve 
the weary and over-burdened ; these and num- 
berless other sources of joy and cladness we miss 
when we neglect to read the book of life about 
us, 

Life is a great poem, full of tragedy and pathos, 
comedy and laughter, mad fun and sad sorrow; 
having strange plots and denoueme nts, but bearing 
the impress of a great unity, manifesting a serious 
Godward earnestness of purpose; and nowhere 
can we study this great poem so well as on our 


daily life-path, in the life which is about us, 





STANZAS. 


Come not, when | am dead, 
To drop thy f sh tears upon my grave, 
fo trample round my fallen head, 
And vex the unhappy dust thou wouldst not save 


There let the winds weep, and the plover cry ; 


But go thou by 





Child, if 


I care no longer, being all 


it were thine error or thy crime, 
unblest ; 
but I am sick of time, 


And I desire to rest. 


Wed whom thou wilt; 


Pass on, weak heart, and leave me where I lie 


Go by—go by! 
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The Rainbow in the North—Is the title of an elegant 
little work from the press of the CARTERS, giving an ac- 
count of the first establishment of Christianity in Rupert’s 


Island by the English Church Missi 


nary Society, by one 
of its Missionaries, Rev. S. Tucker. It portrays an as- 
pect of the missionary work not so familiar to us as some 
others, and conveys a great deal of local knowledge which 
the intelligent reader will be glad to possess ; but the best 
of the book is its description of the effects of the Gospel, 
and the sweet, simple fruits it produced. It is well adapted 
to encourage our faith, and stimulate to greater earnestness 
in the great missionary work, and deserves, on all accounts, 
a wide perusal, which we hope it may obtain. 


The Bible in the Family.—aA very interesting and valu- 
able work, illustrative of the duties and blessings of the 
family, and of the influence of pure and undefiled religion 
upon them, has been issued, with this title, from the pen 
of Rev. Dr. Boardman of Philadelphia, and published by 
Lippincorr, Grampo & Co, They are written ina lively 
style, sometimes piquant and shrewd, always earnest and 
engaging. ‘There are some topics handled which are not 
often introduced into the pulpit—but which most properly 
fall within the sphere of the Christian teacher. Some of 
the customs of fashionable life are sharply rebuked ; some 
of the notions, which are as common as they are wrong, 
are arraigned before the great principles of charity and 
truth with a kind of judicial severity that exposes their 
wrong in the strongest manner. There is appended to the 
volume Dr. B.’s sermon at the funeral of Charles Chauncey, 
Esq.,on the relations of Christianity to the Legal Profes- 
sion, which is a very eloquent and tasteful tribute to an 


eminently worthy man. ‘The book presents, on the whole, 


an unusually valuable and engaging discussion, W hich the 
Christian family may peruse with great profit. 

Neander’s Exposition of the Epistle to the Phillippians 
—ilas been recently trausiated by Mrs, H. C. Conant, the 
accomplished lady of the Rev. Dr. Conant, of the Rochester 
ished by L. Ccutpy & Co. It is brief, 


adth and scope which are worthy of the mas- 


University, and 





but has a br 


ter hand of its author, and breathes a deeply pious and fra- 


ternal spirit. It is not a merely verbal commentary, but a 


full explication of the apostle’s meaning, sometimes given 


£; 


in paraphrase, and sometimes des Jt is a work 





that the student and the private Christian will find equally 
valuable, and for which the thanks of the Church are due 


to the learned lady who has given it so fine a version. 


A New Method of Learning French—Is propounded in 
a new work from the pen of Prof. Lasquelle, of Michigan 
University. and published by M. H. Newman & Co. It is 
constructed on the general plan adopted so successfully 
by Mr. Woodbury, in his German Grammar, published by 
this house—a mingling and constant interchange of the 
analytic and synthetic processes of learning—which is the 
true method. ‘The grammatical principles are fully de- 
veloped, and then applied by a series of progressive exer- 
cises which show their rationale and meaning. It com- 
bines all the peculiarities of the Ollendorf system with the 
old system of the grammar, and makes ihe pupil’s progress 


both easy and sure, It is a very copious and elaborate 


FOR 








work, supplying the pupil with the material for all his | 


necessary elementary study, and going over the ground 


with great thoroughness, 


Sacred Streams—ls the title of a graphic description of 


the Ancient and Modern History of the Rivers of the Bible, 
by Philip Henry Gorse, with an introduction by George B 


Cheever, D.D., and published by Stringer & TOWNSEND. 








THE 





FAMILY. 


The author has brought within the scope of his subject the 


physical geography and natu history of the Orient, the 





relics which now exist of former grandeur, and much of 
the history of the Bible, and woven them together in a 
very acreeable tissue, mingling information, moral truth, 
and poetic sentiment, in pleasant and tasteful pr 
A great variety ol illustrative engravings are thrown in, 
which add to the interest of the work. We profess 1 

great admiration of this sentimentalizi: g use of the S rip- 
ture history. We hardly know of any writer that has suc- 
ceeded in adding much impressiveness of beauty to the 
simple phrase of Scripture, by elaborate fine writing. The 
references made to the recent discoveries of Layard, Rich, 
Rawlinson, and others, are valuable. Dr. Cheever has 
prefixed a beautiful and characteristic little essay, sug- 
gested by the thought of a river, which spreads itself out 
under his skillful hand, toa varied and many-sided analogy, 
full of instruction and grace. The work is finely got up, 


and will serve a good hol day purpose. 


Neander’s Fourth Volume.—The fourth volume of Prof 
Torrey’s admirable translation of Neander’s Chutch His- 


tory, has been issued in a handsome full sized o 





vo, by 
Messrs. Crocker & Brewster, of Boston. Prof. Torrey 
states, in his preface, that Neander had been engaged, for 
a period as long as any one occupied in the composition of 
the preceding volumes, on another volume, which was to 
bring the history down to the era of the Reformation, where 
the author designed to stop. It is probable, and most earn- 
estly to be hoped, that that volume was so nearly prepared 


as to allow of its publication, and thus the completion of 





this greatest historical work ofjthe age. The last act of Nean- 


der’s life was to dictate a sentence of it to his amanuensis. 





‘*That it may be finished,”’ says Prof. Torrey, and in so 


saying he utters the hope of every reader, “must appear 
highly desirable to every one who is capable of appreciating 
the minute and comprehensive learning, the s rupulous 
fidelity, the unexampled candor and simplicity of spirit, 
the unobtrusive, but pervading glow of Christian piety, 


which have thus far so eminently characterized every por- 
tion of this great work,” 

The present volume embraces what Neander included in 
his fifth division of Christian history—the period from the 
accession of Hildebrand to the Papal chair, whose masterly 
genius and energy gave to the Papacy the characteristic 
feature it wears to this day, to the death of Boniface VIII. 
—from A.D. 1073 to 1294. In some respects this is the most 
spirited and most complicated era of Church history. Po- 
pery became compacted into the iron system which has 
given it such a terrible unity and power—the separation 
from the G: 





zek Church was consummated—the Schoolmen 


had their culmination in this period. Neander’s analytical 


genius had an amy le field in delineatir g the progress of 
doctrinal and philosophical opinions of that busy time; and 
from the space he devotes to the subject, we doubt not his 
sketch will present the most comprehensive, acute, and 
masterly exposition of the dogmatic history of the period, 


anywhere to be found. The translation, like that of its 


predecessors, does great credit to the taste, scholarship, and 
accuracy of Dr. Torrey. 

Sacramental Meditations and Advices—lIs an old work, 
handsomely republished bythe Messrs. Carrer ; 
John Willison of Dundee. 


the best style of seventeenth century theology. Thorough 


by the late 
It has the fervor and unction of 
in its discussion, earnest in spirit, faithful and searching in 
its analysis of motives, it harmonizes admirably with the 


solemn purport the great cidinace, and is well adapted 
to lead the mind of the communicant into trains of reflec- 
tion fitting the occasion. Its antique air rather facilitates 


than injures its moral impression, 
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Olive Leaves—lIs the title of a beautiful volume of tales 
and sketches,from the accomplished pen of Mrs. Sigourney, 
and published by the Carters The finest moral tone, 
and the most graceful literary taste, are their universal 
characteristics, making a volume that would enliven any 


family circle, and shed light and peace upon any mind. 


The Better Covenant.—A concise, spiritual and thorough 
discussion of the practical aspects of the great Scriptural 
Doctrine of Mediation, written some time ago, by Rev. 
Francis Goode, a clergyman of the English Established 
Church, and chaplain at Clapham, so well known as the 
residence of Wilberforce, Thornton, Macaulay, Milner, 
and others}; the founder of the evangelical party in that 
communion, has been issued, in a new and neat edition, by 
the Messrs, CARTERS. 
tural exposition, correctness of spirit, ability and tone, we 


It is a work whose fullness of Scrip- 


may cordially commend to Christian families, as one of the 


best of its excellent class. 


The Late Mr. Lowrie.—A volume of some fifty ser- 
mons, preached in China, by the late Rev. Walter M. 
Lowrie, missionary of the Presbyterian Board to that coun- 
try—whose violentand lamented decease will be remem- 
bered—-published by the CARTERS, commemorates the name 
and character of a most estimable man, and earnest, prom- 
ising missionary. As sermons, they evince more than an 
average of ability, and are noticeable for that fullness with 
which the great doctrines of grace are discussed. 


Memorials of the Life and Trials of a Youthful 
Christian, in pursuit of Health—Is the title of a bio- 
graphical sketch and collection of the late Dr. Nathaniel 
Cheever, written by his brother, Rev. Henry T. Cheever ; 
and introduced by an essay by Dr. George B. Cheever. The 
beautiful affection which has instigated and pervades the 
With all al- 
lowance for fraternal partiality, the subject of the memoir 


volume, is one of its most charming features. 


was an unusually ripe and experienced Christian, and the 
memorials left by him are replete with a spirit that is better 
than genius. 
great interest, and will 
young Christians. Asan exemplification of youthful piety 
in its better aspects, it would be well fitted for the Sabbath 
Pub- 


The work, in many respects, is one of very 


form a most useful manual for 


School Library, as well as for the Christian fireside. 
lished, handsomely, by C. Scripner. 


The Life of a Vagrant—Is the title of a singularly in- 
teresting and suggestive work, disclosing, in the history of 
a man redeemed from the lowest depths of misery and de- 
gradation, the intellectual and spiritual impulse which true 
religion is able to impart to the mind. Told in an easy and 
unaffected way, the story has great interest, while its moral 
lessons are continually pointing to many of the proudest 
aspects of truth, and revealing the best points of Christian 
faith. 
Binney, of London, who speaks of it as one of the most 
Published by R. Carrer 


itis highly recommended by the celebrated Mr. 


remarkable narratives he ever read. 
& Broruers. 


The World of Waters—lIs the title of a little work for 


children, by Mrs, Osborne, and published by the Carrers. Its 


he } 





object is to describe, by means of the supposed voyaging of a 
young emigrant, the principal countries of the world, in an 
easy ,graphic way, calculated for children. It is neatly 

y ray ) y 


illustrated, and will make a good and useful impression. 


The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. fr Mara- 


om 


thon to Waterloo—By Professor Creasy, of the London 
University (published by the Harpers), is an admirable 
volume, a portion of whose contents will not be new to 


me of the earlier y 


many of our readers, 8 


apers were pub- 

















FOR THE FAMILY. 


lished at intervals in the ‘“‘ Eclectic Magazine.’ These 
have been re-written and enlarged, others added, and the 
whole connected by brief historical summaries, indicating 
the general course of events during the intervals between 
the battles. To our own mind, the most interesting of 
the series are those three great conflicts which, at different 
times, decided the question of supremacy between the 
Oriental and the Occidental races, and the prevalence of 
the forms of civilization peculiar to each. At Marathon 
the first check was given to Eastern power, and Greece was. 
suffered to exist. Three centuries later, it seemed that the 
genius of Hannibal was about to decide the question in 
favor of the Orient, and Carthage was to be mistress of the 
world. The battle.of Metaurus, was that which resulted 
in his expulsion from Italy, and the consequent destruction 
of Carthage ; and the issue was fixed for twelve centuries. 
Then the East, invigorated by a new religion, broke into 
Europe; in six months overran Spain, which it had cost 
the Romans six centuries to subdue, poured over the Py- 
renees, and seemed about to carry Mohammedanism all 
over Europe, and to instal the Koran, instead of the Bible, 
at Rome, and Paris, and Oxford. Had Charles Martel lost 
the battle of Tours, all was lost. Europe would have been 
as Asia Minor now is, and her harbors, now crowded with 
the commerce of the world, only lurking places for Barbary 
Among the other battles which Professor Creasy 
enumerates as decisive ones, are Hastings, which settled 


pirates. 


the ethnological character of the English race: the defeat 
of the Armada, which drew the line between Protestanism 
and Catholicism in Europe; the victory of the Americans 
at Saratoga, which frustrated the British plans for the con- 
quest of the Colonies, and turned the scale in favor of 
American Independence ; and Waterloo, which gave form, 
The 


admirable plan of the author has been admirably executed. 


fora time, to the political institutions of Europe. 


The greater number of the battles he has selected are un- 
doubtedly those in which the fate of the civilized world has 
been decided; the crowning summits of the dykes which 
have marked out the channels in which the current of civili- 
zation was torun. We know of no writer who has equal 
power of painting a battle in terms alike removed from 
those vague generalities which are common to all battles, 
and from those professional technicalities which are intelli- 
gible only to military men. The book stands at the head of 
recent works of its class of rhetorical histories. 


Washington Crossing the Delaware.—This magnificent 
historical painting by Leutze, is now on exhibition at 659 
Broadway. It depicts one of the boldest and most stirring 
events of the Revolution, It breathes the very spirit of 
courage, patriotism, and heroism, and seems to quicken the 
pulse of admiration in the heart of every beholder. Wash- 
ington, the chosen leader and guardian of his country, in 
that stern conflict and crisis of peril, stands erect in thé 
boat, in the midst 


fixed on the opposite shore, with a countenance ca!m, firm, 


of floating masses of ice, with his eyes 


and with an expression of determined resolution to save his 


} 


country, and revive the desponding spirit which then per- 


vaded the public mind. The whole painting is life-like 
and spirit-stirring. It does the mind and heart good to 
contemplate it and study it; which we trust will be done by 
many lovers of art, and lovers of their country’s history and 


honor. 


The late Fair of the American Institute—Was highly 
successful and creditab'e to American skill and enterprize 
lence of advan 


increasing ev ement 


f the 


Every year gives in 


the varied productions « arts, agriculture and manu- 


factures, the annual exhibition of which excite a healthful 
stimulus to effort and emulation in multipfying the number 


and quality of human comforts. 
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Then while summer roses last, 
Oh ! let’s be friends tog@ther, 
Summer time will soon be past, 
When autumn leaves around us cast, 
And then comes wintry weather. 
Surely as the summer day, 
Friendship, too, will pass away. 
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But though summer roses die, 
And love gives place to reason, 

Friendship pass without a sigh, 

And all on earth pass coldly by, 
It’s but a wintry season. 

And friendship, love, and roses too, 

U The spring-time shall again renew. 
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MARTYRDOM OF POLYCARP. 


BY REV, 


RUFUS BABCOCE, D 


»D, 


Amone the various objects which excite human 
admiration, few are comparable with the high 
achievements of man himself. In the world’s his- 
tory, the brightest page is filled with the record 
of those who have nobly dared, and nobly done, 
and nobly died. Perhaps it was hardly to be ex- 
pected,— while obtuseness or indifference to moral 
distinctions was so generally prevalent,—while 
the moral sense was so little excercised and cul- 
tivated,— while so much disguise was intentionally 
cast around the purposes of the more prominent 
actors,—that much accuracy of just discrimination 
should be manifested, in meting out to each his 
righteous award. 

The word, martyr, originally meant only a wit- 
ness ; and the corresponding derivative words had 
a signification equally definite and limited. In 
process of time, as the circumstances under which 
the act of witnessing became scarcely less interest- 
ing than the testimony itself, the two became com- 
bined, and, by a natural and easy transition, this 


adventitious idea, in the end, usurped the place of | 


the primary. In many minds, the term, martyr, 
now suggest only the idea of a sufferer, not a wit- 


ness. In others, the two ideas are still combined. 





Towards the latter end of the second century 
of the Christian era, under the reign of the younger | 
Antoninus, whose philosophy, much as it has | 


been extolled, did not preserve him from the ca- 
price and cruelty of becoming a persecutor ofa 


portion of his subjects, the imperial decree for | 


this purpose was again issued. Imagination may 


follow the pretorian guard, which bore this rescript | 


from imperial Rome to her subject cities of Asia 
Minor. The swift galley, freighted with the deadly 
mandate, may be followed, as she swept her proud 
course along the shores of classic Greece, and, 
threading her way between the smiling islands 
of the Archipelago, entered a long winding bay, 
upon its eastern boundary. As the evening sun 
gilded its peaceful waters, how little in harmony 
with the murderous purposes of that noble galley 
are all the surrounding objects! At the head of 
that bay, on the declivity of a mountain, running 
down toits very shore, there then stood (and 
still stands, after destruction ten times repeated) 


| thecity of Smyrna, the queen of Anatolia, ex- 
| tolled by the ancients under the title of “ the 


| lovely,” 


“the crown of Ionia,” “the ornament 
of Asia.” “Chosen,” says our countryman Ste- 
vens, who recently visited it (and whose charm- 
ing volumes, depicting it and innumerable other 
vojects of interest and instruction, who has not 
read !)—‘chosen with that happy taste which 
distinguished the Greeks in selecting the sites of 
their ancient cities, its bold slope, which extended 
quite down to the bay, covered by tiers of houses 
rising one above another, now, but not then, inter. 
spersed with domesand minarets, the monuments 
of the Moslem faith ; and crowned on the summit 
of the hill by a large and solitary castle.” That 
galley, so deeply freighted with destruction, 
reaches the shores, and the officer in charge has- 
tens to the proconsul’s palace, with the bloody 
mandate in his hands. The next day’s sun shall 
witness the execution of this stern decretal. 

‘Search out these doomed men,” said this ap- 
pointed executioner of Rome’s authority. “Inthe 
meantime, let no means be spared, to prepare, to 
excite, to exasperate the minds ofall the populace, 
against those who are to be the subjects of im- 
perial vindictiveness. Let the Jewsbe embitter- 
ed against the votaries of that Messiah, whois by 
them somuchabhorred. Let theartisans, whose 
craft has been endangered by the deserted shrines 
of our temples, be invited to exterminate the sect 
which threatens their overthrow. Let all the 
inveterate, long smothered prejudice against these 
innovators, be now aroused and rekindled. With 
all these means, see to it that the love of excite- 
ment, of games and gladiatorial sports be turned 
in the same direction. Let the multitude be stim- 
ulated to crave fresh victims, and applaad even 
the most sanguinary execution of the laws.” 
When prejudice is thus backed by unlimited 
power, it is easy to see with what fearful celerity 
such orders might be executed. 


We must pass over, with slight notice, the 
events which transpired during the first few days 
of the pouring forth of this persecuting fury. 
Why should we dwell on the anguish and torture 
inflicted, by scourging the flesh, till its power of 
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endurance was exhausted; then stretching the 
mangled and swollen frames of these victims on 


the rough points of sea-shells, or upon the alter- | 


nate heads and points of spears ; then casting their | 


gory bodies, while life yet remained, to the most 


voracious wild beasts? But these forms of torture, | 


revolting and horrid as the bare mention of them 


may seem, were, in reality, among the mildest | 


which their ingenuity excercised itselfin applying |, 


to these unoffending, unresisting subjects. 

One of these victims, a young man of unusual 
distinction and promise, named Germanicus, was 
particularly ewirfent,asa martyr. And though 
the proconsul,—moved, it may be, by his youth, 
his noble family, and lofty bearin~,—strove ear- 
nestly to persuade him to have compassion upon 
himself, and, by complying with the idolatrous 
practices reqhired of him, save himself from the 
tortures and cruel death which otherwise awaited 
him, he hesitated not, but even irritated the wild 
beast which was led forth against him. Upon 
this ‘‘ glorious death,” as subsequent historians 
denominated it, the whole multitude, amazed at 
his courage, and at the fortitude of the whole race 
against whom this persecuting rage was directed, 
began with one voice to call for the aged patriarch, 
as a more distinguished victim than those who 
had already suffered. He had not, amid these 
scenes, presumptuously courted persecution and 
danger, nor did he timidly shrink from it. By 


the warm persuasions of his friends, he was at | 


first induced to retire before the furious storm. 
But now, that the public voice thus called for him 
by name, and the officers came to arrest him, 
though a further opportunity of escape was open 
to him, he nobly rejected it, saying, with the 
spirit of willing self-sacrifice,“ The will of the 
Lord be done,” With a benevolence worthy of 
the disciple of him who prayed for his murderers 


in death; he ordered suitable refreshments to be | 


set before those who came to arrest him. Then, 


when he had offered up an humble prayer,—re- | 


membering in it, wity minute particularity, all 
that had been connected with him,—breathed 
forth with such fervor and humility as melted the 
iron-hearted soldiers who had seized him, they 
led him tothe city. But who are these, ina 
chariot of state, that come to meet the venerable 
prisoner by the way? They are no less person- 
ages than Herod the Irenarch, or head officer of 
the police, with his father Nicetes. They per- 
suade him to take his seat by their side, and with 
insinuating deference to his gray hairs, they strive 
to win him from his steadfastness of purpose. 
“ What great harm can there be in addressing di- 
vine honors to Cesar, and offering, at least, one 


grain of incense upon the Idel’s altar?” At first 
he remained silent, and they, encouraged, renewed 
their solicitations. Perceiving their misconcep- 
tion of his feelings, with great dignity and calm- 
ness, but so firmly as utterly annihilated their 
hopes of success, he answered, ‘‘I shall never do 
what you advise me” Then they turned their 
flatteries to the coarsest abuse, and thrust him 
from their car with inhuman violence. Injured 
by the fall, he bore the indignity with uncom plain- 
ing meekness, and, fast as the tottering steps of 
age would bear him, he hastened to the stadium. 
The proconsul was already there. To the ques- 
tion, “Who art thou?” he fearlessly replied, “I 
am Polycarp.” The renewed attempts of this 
vice-regent of Rome, to induce the venerable man 
to swear by Ceesar, or perform some other act, in- 
compatible with the sacred dictates of his con- 
science, he steadily resisted. 

“Revile Christ, and swear ; then will I dismiss 
you,” said the proconsul. 

Polycarp replied, “Eighty and six years have 
I served him, and he never did me wrong; how, 
then, can I now blaspheme my king that has sav- 
ed me?” 

The governor still continuing to urge him to 
swear by the genius of Cxsar, Polycarp said, 
“Hear my free confession: I am a Curistian ; and 
if you would know what Christianity is, grant me 
a day and listen to me.” 

The proconsul said, “I have wild beasts at hand; 
I will cast you to them unless you change your 
mind.” 

He answered, “Call them; for we have no 
reason to change from the better to the worse, but 
it is good to turn from wickedness to virtue.” 

Again he urged him. “I will cause you to be 
consumed by fire, should you despise the beasts, 
and not change your mind.” 

Polycarp answered, “You threaten fire, that 
burns for a moment, and is then put out ; but you 
consider not the coming judgment, and the fire 
of eternal punishment, reserved for the wicked.” 

The Governor, astonished at his confidence,— 
that he not only refused to retract, but continued 
undismayed, his countenance brightening with 


joy,—sent forth the herald to proclaim in the mid- 


dle of the stadium, “Polycarp confesses himself a 
Christian.” This was equivalent to pronouncing 
the sentence of death against him ; and that blood- 
thirsty populace, idolaters and Jews, with united 
vociferation, cried out, “This is the teacher of 
Asia, the father of Christians, who causes our gods 
to be forgotten, teaching the multitude neither to 
sacrifice nor worship them.” 
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“Burn him alive!” “Burn him alive!” was 


now shouted and réechoed through the throng. 


Fuel was collected from every side, with surpris- | 


ing avidity ; their victim stood bound before them. 
He required no fastening to the stake, but calmly 
said, “He that now gives me strength, will enable 
me to remain unmoved, even upon the pile.” 
Then breathing forth an humble prayer, more 
full of lofty virtue and true piety than heathen 
philosophy ever conceived,—in which, be it re- 
membered, his privilege of bearing witness, in 
this martyr death, for the truth of the religion of 


his Lord, was distinctly and gratefully recognis- | 


ed,—he was made to suffer the cruel punishment 
prepared for him. His brethren and fellow-dis- 
ciples then gathered up his bones, and deposited 
them in an appropriate sepulchre. 

Let us consider the elements of real greatness 
evinced by the true martyr. Wisdom, benevo- 
lence, self-control, a firm tenacity of purpose, which 
remains unshaken in most adverse circumstances, 
and cheerful, generous self-denial, for the accom- 
plishment of any noble end, especially one which 
is widely promotive of human happiness, have 
pretty uniformly received the approval, as they 
deserve the homage and the imitation of mankind. 
But where else will these be found in such perfect 
combination and harmony, as in the character of 
him who bears witness for the truth, on some top- 
ic of transcendent intezest and value, and who is 
willing to seal that testimony with his blood ? 
He sees the truth clearly. 


him, is obvious tohis view: and when he sees that | 


truth assailed, its illuminating influence checked, 
its power and progress impeded, he is also called, 
it may be, to abjure it. How many opposing in- 
fluences conspire to bar up his way, and turn him 
from the high and holy purpose of bearing his 
‘witness of sufferings,” in behalf of that truth ! 
Self- preservation, the love of life—that strongest 
of our impulsive principles,—eonspires with fear 
of suffering, or of shame, while a temporizing ex- 


Its value, its adapted- | 
ness to promote the happiness of those around | 





pediency, which puts on the garb of prudence, 


joins in the effort to cause him to falter. But all 
these combined do not outweigh his regard to 
truth, and his benevolence to those who need its 


salutary influence. How noble, too, that exhibi- 


tion of firmness, which preserves from irresolution, 


when motives and impulses so powerful, would 
What self-control, to 
hush the commotion within, and, undaunted, sur- 


incline him to hesitate ! 


vey the accumulated terrors without ! 
This spirit evinces its superiority, not only by 


the principles which it developes, but by the cir- | 


cumstances and concomitants of its exhibition. 


Viewed in comparison with some of the objects | 


of highest admiration, as they are usually re- 
garded, this claim will be made more obvious. 
The warrior has personal courage; but how low 
a rank would justice award to it, under the cir- 
cumstances of its usual exercise! Maddened by 
a passing excitement,—lured on and sustained by 
the high-wrought sympathy of the hour,—almost 
every sense taken captive by some specious or 
powerful hallucination,—how little, at such a 
moment, is requisite tocarry him onward in the 
current, even to the peril of life! Very little 
surely, more than mere animal impulse, and that 
not of the noblest kind. Those who have willed 
the contest, and who set the opposing masses in 
hostile motion, do not generally share the person- 
al peril, These master-spirits, who play the des- 
perate game of war, have long since discovered, 
and many of them have honestly testified, that 
high moral excellence is quite incompatible with 
those fighting qualities which are most estimable 
in those who are compelled to be pliant instru- 
ments of the unhallowed ambition of their master. 
The common soldier may sometimes think ; and 
the sober exercise of even a few moments’ reflec- 
tion will be sure to unfit him for his employment. 
Like that private, who was observed musing in 
melancholy mood, after one of the bloody battles 
of the Peninsular war, and when asked the reason 
of his dejection by his commander, replied, “to 
think how many widows I have this day made 
for six pence.” A score or two of such thinking 
soldiers would be more dreaded in the army or 
the camp, than the united influence of the most 
These fit men to be the supple 
tools ofarbitrary power. Reflection throws bar- 
riers insurmountable in the way. How unlike 
the courage which needs such appliances and con- 
comitants, is the heroism of the martyr! No 
maddening passions carry him on in thoughtless 
No confused din of martial music, and 


debasing vices. 


frenzy. 
the cannon’s roar, with shouts, and groans, and 
bustling strife, make him forgetful of duty and 
of right, but in the calmness of the soul’s collect- 
ed powers, with a moral vision purified and ex- 


| . 
alted, he sees truth, immortal truth, to be more 


| in behalf of that truth to others? 


valuable than life, and nobly makes the exchange. 

The philosopher may exhibit a sincere and ar- 
dent love of truth, both in its pursuit and its man- 
ifestation. But will the loveof it which bears him 
on so serenely in the closet, and in his silent in- 
quiries and observation,—will this rise to an ad. 
equate height to make him the suffering witness 
How many of 


i} : Se ena . i 
the amiable and distinguished votaries of Science, 


to whom she has unfolded her choicest arcana, 
and laid bare her richest gems, have, with cow- 
ardly timidity quailed before the array of deter- 








0 


mined opposition ! Galileo could demonstrate 
the revolution of the earth; but he could not, or 
did not, bear an unhesitating testimony to this 
truth, when prejudice backed by power demand- 
ed his recantation. Nor does this case of mental 
or moral imbecility stand alone in its class. 
Under similar severity of trial, it would probably 
be the rule, rather than the exception. Indeed 
it may reasonably be doubted, whether abstract 
scientific truth, unconnected with the moral na- 
ture of man, has power or adaptedness to elicit, and 
attract to itself such a degree of benevolence, as 
the martyr spirit requires. 

Statesmen may give proof of decided sagacity ; 
their plans of government and their codes of laws 
may indicate vast and profound researches after 
truth, in the science of government, and high ap- 
preciation of its worth. But how few of them 
have been willing to leave their own testimony 
of suffering, tu carry conviction to the minds of 
those for whom they legislate, of their own love, 
ardent, strong, immovable, for “the useful, and 


{ 
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the beautiful,” which their own codes and con- 
stitutions evince! True, there have been patriots, 
who, for their country’s cause, to promote in some 
way its welfare, have nobly given themselves up 
to death. But the number of such, especially of 
those who have done it in a spirit allied to mar- 
tyrdom, is exceedingly small. For, assuredly, by 
no fair construction, can we include in this number 
those who take arms of offence, and wield them 
for the destruction of their fellow men. Hopes 
of personal success, and of consequent domina- 
tion, the spirit ofself-aggrandizement, and in fine, 
the low, base aims of mercenary warfare, are 


generally the preponderating elements in the 


The true 
martyr never dies with arms in bis hand, for the 
plain reason, that the most successful battle can 
never settle a disputed matterofright. As New- 
ton said of a fine poem, “it proves nothing.” Nor 
can it be made to occupy the place of testimony 
for the truth. 


character of your fighting patriots. 
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ROSABEL. 


BY WILLIAM 


My Rosabel was bright and fair, 
How bright and fair was she! 
An angel was my Rosabel, 
An angel fair to me! 
Her eye was like a fount of light 
That in the azure shone, 
So clear and blue, I fondly dreamed 
Of light when she was gone. 
Her golden ringlets fell in waves 
Of gently moving curls, 
While ruby lips but half concealed 
A queenly set of pearls, 
Her voice was like a wind-touched harp, 
Hung ’mid the perfumed flowers, 
When golden eve’s soft whispering breeze 
Makes melody for hours, 
She had a light and airy step, 
And moved with matchless grace, 
Her footsteps on the gossamer 
Would scarcely leave a trace, 
She seemed to all as e’er to me, 
A gentle, meek-eyed dove, 
Whose hand with lustrous jewels shone— 
The pearly deeds of love. 
Her heart was pure as morning light, 
A gushing, sparkling spring, 
Where dwelt a spirit musical, 
That never ceased to sing. 
And IJ, in many a sleeping hour, 
And many a waking dream, 
Have tinted pictures of my joy 
That still unfading seem. 
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My Rosabel was bright and fair, 
How bright and fair was she! 

An augel was my Rosabel, 
An angel fair to me, 

But such too early pass away, 
They seem not long for earth ; 

They fade, and find a purer home, 
In climes where they have birth. 

When first we saw the paling cheek, 
And watched her changing eye, 

We could not make our hearts believe 
That Rosabel could die, 

And I—No! let the secret keep 
Its sorrow in my breast ; 

I could not think that we must part 
When she lay down to rest. 

She passed as autumn passed away, 
And faded like a flower, 

To leave my heart as desolate 
As our own cherished bower. 

Her lovely spirit passed away, 
To heaven’s unsighing sphere, 

And left me sorrowing, here to wait 
My sadly closing year. 

And when I think of Rosabel, 
My pictures come again, 

So filled with life, Pthink I'see 
And hear her now, as then. 

How bright and fair is Rosabel! 
How bright and fair is she! 

An angel is my Rosabel— 
In heaven she waits for me. 
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" The greatest of these is Charity.” 


“ Please, cook,” said Mrs. Fleming's house maid, 
as she entered the kitchen with the tea-things, 
“Miss Marion wishes you to boil some calves- 
foot jelly to-night for poor Mrs. Eastlake. Mis- 
tress said you might, and you are to get a calves’ 
foot directly.” 

Such a rattle and clatter of fire-irons ensued on 
the issue of this mandate, that there was no doubt 
in the world what view cook took of the matter; 
and when the rattle and clatter of the tongs, c&c., 
had subsided, there began a scarely more plea- 
sant sound, the noise of an angry woman's tongue. 

“I go and get a calves’ foot! not I. I boil 
calves’-foot jelly at this time of night! Miss 
Marion must be crazy. Well, for my part, I 
think charity should begin at home. There’s no 
charity to me in ordering me to slave here after 
jelly when my day’s work has been hard enough.” 

“Cook, the woman is very bad, and she longs 
so for jelly, and to be sure you are too kind- 
hearted to make a trouble of making it,” said the 
milder-spirited housemaid. 

“T shan’t go for the foot at any rate, and the 
boy is gone, so how the jelly is to be made, | 
don’t see,” said cook, who accordingly sate herself 
down resolutely to mend her stockings. 

A pale, gentle-looking girl was the witness of 
this scene, and a very observant witness too. 
She was a dress-maker, and had just come to re- 
ceive some new spring dresses from the Misses 
Fleming, with orders to finish them, without fail, 
by Saturday night. It was now Wednesday eve- 
three in number, were to be 
flounced nearly to the waist; but young ladies 


ning; the dresses, 
who are very charitable in broth making and 
almsgiving, sometimes forget that dress-makers’ 
eyes ache, and that their backs grow weary, and 
that, in fact, they are the veriest slaves that toil 
for their hard-earned bread; but let them pass, 
Kate Hall was sitting to rest for a few minutes 
before commencing her walk homewards, when 
the conversation just recorded took place. 

“Did you say that poor Mrs. Eastlake was ill?” 
said Kate to the housemaid. “Dear me, and 
those little children! What is it that is the mat- 
ter with her ?” 

“Why, she got about too soon after her confine- 


ment,” said the housemaid, ‘ took cold, and neg- 


| look after them. 


| departed. 


lected it, and now she has had inflammation of 
the lungs, and has been given over; but to-day 
she is a little better, and the doctor has given 
her leave to have some jelly, and the young la- 
dies, when they were out visiting their district 
to-day saw her, and came home and gave orders 
about the jelly, as I told cook. Poor creatures, 
it is so melancholy to see the three little children, 
one a baby too, with ne one, as we may say, to 
I went there yesterday, and it 
was quite heart-breaking.” 

All this time cook was industriously darning, 
but showed no signs of going to the butcher’s for 
the foot, and as the housemaid could not be spared, 
because there were visitors, Kate considered, and 
considered truly, that Mrs. Eastlake stood a poor 
chance of her jelly. Hastily, therefore, bidding 
the servants good night, the young dress-maker 
She did not leave her bundle of mus- 
lin, for her mind was not quite made up. She, 
therefore, toiled all the way up the long hill 


| which led from the Flemings’ door with her 


troublesome burden of dresses, and she stood at 


| the top of the hill awhile hesitating whether to 
| take the turn which led to her home, or to go to 


the butcher’s for the calves’ feet. She was not 


| very strong—few dressmakers’ girls are—but 


she thought of those weaker and more suffering 
than herself, and the resolution was taken. To 


the butcher’s she went. The butcher stood at his 


| door enjoying the haling air of the summer's eve- 
ning, and amusing himself with the gossip and 


the talk of the busy village street. Business 
was over, and he did not look particularly ami- 
able at having to turn in for the foot. However, 
on hearing it was for Mrs, Fleming, he rather 
changed his tone, and presented it to Kate, as 
butchers usually present meat, without any paper 
or wrapping whatever. 

“Can you send it?” said Kate, kindly; “I am 
not going back.” 

“Can't send it to-night,” said the butcher, “can’t 
indeed. My boy is gone home, and my man and 
the horse are out. You had best take it, young 
woman, if they want it to-night.” 

So poor Kate had to go and leave her bundle 
down at the baker's, an acquaintance of hers, and 
to borrow a little basket of the baker's wife, and 








then to toil back again to Mr. Fleming’s house, 
weary and hot and breathless, just as the cook, 
with a face as hot as her own, though from 
another cause, was proceeding on the errand her- 
self. Cook, although irascible, was not bad- 
hearted, and she thanked her very warmly. The 
circumstance was related to the young ladies by 
the housemaid, and a few commendations were 
bestowed on “the obliging girl.” Thus they 
termed her self-denying act of charity. Yes, 
charity! Think you that the recording angel set 
down the Misses Fleming's gift, which cost them 
nothing but an easily-spared coin, under the head 
of charity, and took no note of the self-denial of 
the young dressmaker, in an act for which she 
neither received nor expected human applause / 

The jelly went to Mrs. Eastlake the next 
morning. The ladies’ charity and goodness were 
extolled by the neighors. Kate sate at her dress- 
making, and thought. Of what did she think? 
—that pale, industrious little creature. Not of the 
gay colors of the lilac muslin. with. a wish that 
she owned such a dress; not of the money which 
she was to receive, and which should buy her 
something almost as good, and, made in the same 
fashion, would look quite as pretty. Oh no, Kate 
was not thinking of herself; she was remember- 
ing the poor mother on her sick bed, and revolv- 
ing in her mind some means to help her. She 
did not know much of Mrs, Eastlake, but she 
was her fellow-creature, she was in sickness and 
necessity, and that was quite enough for Kate. 
Kate Hall had heard a sermon on charity a few 
Sundays before (and so had the Misses Fleming 
by-the-by), which very much impressed her. 
She thought then, as she looked on the minister, 
with her blue, earnest, thoughtful eyes. “ Ah, if J 
could but be charitable! but I am a poor girl. J] 
can’t give away money, and J have no time to 
visit sick people. I cannot be charitable.” Soon, 
however, she thought differently as he expounded 
the true meaning of the words, and she began to 
hope that in some respect she might be an imi- 
tation, though an humble one, of Him who was 
kind and good to all. 

Kate really loved the Saviour, I should tell you, 
and thus she was prepared to exercise that char- 
ity which never faileth, which hopeth all things, 
believeth all things, endureth all things. One 
remark of the preacher’s struck her very much— 
I am not sure that the Misses Fleming heard it; 
Kate did, I know—that true charity never exist- 
ed where there was no self-denial. Charity, does 
The Christian 
charity of which the apostle speaks, has a far 
wider, nobler meaning. 


not consist in almsgiving merely. 


It dues not necessarily 
require avy eelf-denial to give money to a socie- 
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ty, or to relieve the necessities of a poor neighbor. 
There may be much money given, and little char- 
ity in such ways, but it sometimes requires con- 
siderable self-denial to withhold an unkind or a 
slanderous suggestion about another, and truly it 
demands much of the spirit of Christ to hope all 
things, and to believe all things. Where can we 
find morality so pure and elevated as that of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ / 

As Kate sat sewing, a thought came into her 
heart that she could help Mrs. Eastlake—she 
would at all events try; and so her nimble fin- 
gers worked away, and she felt as bright and 
happy as only good charitable thoughts can make 
us. How the Misses Fleming would have laugh- 
el to hear Kate, the dress-maker that they pat- 
ronized, called charitable ; she that only earned 
enough by her hard labor to supply the wants 
of herself and a crippled sister, with whom, and 
the God she loved, she was left alone in a world 
that had not dealt very kindly with them. She 
had only lately set up as dress-maker for herself. 
When her mother died a few months previously, 
she found that she could no longer retain her sit- 
uation at Mrs, Tavenor’s, the principal dress- 
maker of the little country town, and, therefore, 
resolved to trust to her own exertions at home 
for a scanty maintenance, and to nurse and tend 
her dear sister Bertha. 

The love of those two sisters was enough to 
make a paradise, even of their little lodging. 
The poor feeble cripple, who had lain five years, 
suffering under a hopeless spinal disease, just able 
to do a little of the lightest of the sewing if 
Kate were very busy, was a kind, happy 
Christian. Kate had lately, very lately, begun to 
follow in her sister’s footsteps, and now they were 
She that was so 
weak and frail in body, that she needed to be lifted 
daily from her bed to her couch, was the strong, 


going hand in hand to heaven. 


hopeful christian, and the counsellor and strength 
of her darling sister, Kate. 

And now you must fancy Bertha as she lay 
watching her industrious sister. She often watch 
ed her, but the quick eye of her love—(Bertha’s 
sickness had not made her selfish)—the quick 
eye of her watchful love saw that there was some- 
thing on Kate’s mind 

“Kate, what are you thinking of ?” Kate 
started, 

‘* Of poor Mrs. Eastlake.” 

“ Are you {and so have I been thinking of her 
ever since daylight, Kate. Don’t you think, dear, 
we might help her ¢” 

“ Sure enough, Bertha, my darling, I long to 
help her; but see my work, how can I be spared ? 
Here are all these dresses to finish by Saturday, 
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“But could we not do without the money, , 


Katy #” 
Kate laughe 


‘** Well, Bertha, we very likely must do with- 


out the money whether I take the dresses home 
or no; but the Misses Fleming won't do without 
their dresses, I fear.” 

Bertha paused. 

“ Yet the Misses Fleming are such good young 
ladies, go 


Id 


about so much among the poor ; surely 
they would wait ; and I have set my mind, Kate, 
on your running over to see this poor woman. 
She has a thoughtless husband, I know; she is 
almost a stranger here, too, and has no friends ; 
so do, dear sister, leave your work; there, I can 
pipe that flounce; run off dear, do ; I want noth- 
ing ; go, there’s a dear sister.” 
Kate’s bonnet was soon on. “The running 
over” was literally more than half a mile, for 
Mrs Eastlake lived at the extreme end of the 
village. 
S 


we 


She had only lately come to settle in 
, where her husband, a thoughtless, and 
some said, an idle man, had obtained a situation 





lence in her heart, as she entered Mrs. Eastlake’s 
cottage. Two little children were playing in the 
garden, unwashed, uncombed, fretful, and quar- 
relling ; the baby of about two months old lay 
in its cradle, breathing hard, in one of those 
heavy slumbers, obtained as the slumbers of 
poor people’s children too often are, by sleeping 
drugs. 

Jane, the servant-maid, with her hair all 
streaming down behind, and twisted up in curl- 
papers before, was cooking, or trying to cook, at 
the dirty dusty grate. The husband was out at 
work, and Kate’s visit was most seasonable. 
There was no occasion for ceremony; Mrs. East- 
lake saw in a moment that Kate’s motive in 
coming to see her was one of true charity, not of 
common curiosity, and from that moment they 
were not strangers. Kate now proceeded to 
smooth the pillows, to lay the miserable dirty 
covering straight, and resolved in her mind that 
she would bring a pair of her own coarse clean 
sheets that night. She then sponged the suf- 


| ferer’s face with warm water, all noiselessly, 


as gardener. They were not so very poor as they | 


were friendless, 


Mrs. Eastlake had known bet- | 


ter days, and passed with her bad neighbors as | 


“ 


very high.” 


Be that as it may, she found, that | 


on a sick bed, she had no one to come and smooth | 


her pillow for Jove’s sake ; and, oh, what worse 
desolation can there be? 
The Misses Fleming having heard of her sick- 


ness had visited her very kindly, had given her | 
plenty of advice, such as to put out ber children | 


to nurse, which would have been all very well, 


only, that putting children out to nurse costs 


money, and Mrs. Eastlake had but little money, 
They told her she ought to have a regular nurse, 
and not to depend on the litte ignorant servant 
girl. Good advice too, but money, money again. 
An old lady, a neighbor, had come in as fre- 
quently in the course of the day as she was able, 


| 


and the girl of sixteen did as well as girls of six- | 


teen usually do, but that was only moderately, it 
must be confessed. The Misses Fleming talked 


a great deal, but, with the exception of sending 


the jelly, did very little. The case was rather 
puzzling to them: money was not so much 
wanted as help, such as they could not or did not 
render, 


Charity is not a loquacious virtue by any 


means. It is a quiet but active, thoughtful but 


effective angel. It was nearer Mrs. Eastlake’s 
pillow than she imagined when Kate, the poor 
dressmaker, stepped in, She had no money in 


her purse; no jelly, nor blane-mange, nor wine in 


her basket, but she bad kindness in her voice, | 


love in her expression, self-denial and benevo- 


quietly (Kate had had sad experience in sick- 
nursing), and after making the room as tidy as 
she could in a first visit, without appearing to 
take liberties, she went down stairs and spoke to 
the children, They were more difficult to set to 
rights than the sick-room. However, she told 
the maid to wash the two elder, and this being» 
after considerable screaming, accomplished, she 
asked the poor mother’s permission to take them 
home with her for a few hours. Now, mark, there 
was more of the principle of true charity here» 
than in going without ameal. Kate did not feel 
disposed to take charge of two turbulent children 
under five years of age. She had her fears, 
moreover, that they might annoy her precious 
Bertha; but she saw that this was likely to re- 
lieve the mother more materially than anything 
else, and accordingly she did it. It wasnow two 
o'clock, and she dare not stay, she said, for fear 
Bertha should want anything ; so taking the two 
little creatures by the hand, who were pleased 
enough with the change, they proceeded home- 
wards, 

It seemed almost a hopeless task to help Mrs. 
Eastlake, so at least thought Kate, as she toiled 
this hot summer afternoon up the weary hill, 
which led to their humble lodging. 

Bertha had wanted nothing, she said, but she 
looked pale with her exertion in sewing, and 
Kate felt condemned for bringing the children ; 
but Bertha loved little children. Most good, 
gentle, Christ-like persons do. How can we look 
coldly on those whom the Saviour blessed? So 
whilst Kate got the dinner ready—and there was 
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not much preparation in that—Bertha called the 
little ones to her couch, and amused them 
by stories, and then by letting them have the 
gay snips of the lilac muslin to play with, and 
the pincushion to fill with pins, which kept them 
quite amused, and Kate never admired her sick 
sister more in her life than now. An unselfish 
invalid is a beautiful and an admirable rarity. 
Bertha was such an one. 

Kate was a little anxious, a little flurried, and 
Bertha had again to cheer her. 

“What now, Katy dear ? 
and you shall sew very hard, and I will amuse 
the children, and then you will have time before 
night to run over, and make Mrs, Eastlake com- 
ortable for the night.” 

‘* But the dresses, Bertha ¢” 

At this moment, Miss Fleming came in. 

“Ob, Miss Hall, I only called to say, I hope 
you won't fail to let us have our dresses on 
Saturday night, in good time. We thought you 
seemed rather doubtful.” 

“Indeed, Miss Fleming, I am,” said Kate. 
“I don’t like to promise if I have any doubt, 
and I do fear I shall not get them all done. Those 
flounces, Miss, take so much time.” 

“ But we must have them,” said Miss Fleming, 
with rather more asperity than exactly became a 
“sister of charity.” “If you cannot undertake 
them, I must take one of them to Mrs. Tavenor,” 
but, remembering Mrs. Tavenor’s high charges, 
she added, “Oh, I shall quite expect them.” 

“Miss Fleming,” said Bertha kindly, “ could 
you not give us until Tuesday? They shall be 
finished well, and certainly by that time, but I 
do not think it is possible to get them done before 
unless we get assistance, and that, you know,” 
here Bertha blushed, “takes from our profit. We 
could not make you dresses at the price we do 
if we hired help.” 

Miss Fleming, however, was obdurate, and 
Kate therefore gave the reluctant promise. 

The children were taken home at seven, happy 
and clean. 
er’s bed; the poor baby taken to a married friend 
of Kate’s, a poor woman, but a kind one, who gave 


The clean sheets were on the suffer- 


the little pining, exhausted creature, the fvod it 
needed from her own motherly bosom. 

“I will keep it for the night, Kate,” she said, 
as she saw how the babe had nestled down and 
slept. “It is only the same as having twins for 
a while, John,” said she to the husband, who look- 
ed a little anxious, not grudgingly, but he feared 
for the fatigue of his young wife. 

The warm bath and the motherly touch, and 
careful tender treatment, told on the infant before 
long, and Kate ran with the good news to Mrs. 


Be quick and dine, | 
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Eastlake, that baby was fast asleep at one end of 
the cradle, and her friend’s little Fanny at the 
other. Mrs. Eastlake slept better that night than 
for many a preceding one. 

“It is twelve o'clock, Katy dear,” called Bertha 
from her little room ; “come, come to bed.” 

“Not yet, Bertha. It is only by sitting up all 
night that I can finish my work by any possibility. 
Go you to sleep, dear, for what shall I do, Bertha, 
if you are worse {” 

Morning dawned, and still the young girl sat 
and sewed. The Misses Fleming slept ; and the 
next day they were out again, blithe, healthy, and 
refreshed, visiting their sick poor district as usual, 
and passing for young ladies who did a great 
deal of good. 

Now it isa question whether this visiting of the 
poor involved any self-denial with the Misses 
Fleming. To be sure, if the cottages were very 
dirty, they soon bustled out, and bought a bottle 
of lavender water of the chemist without delay ; 
but there was little very squalid poverty that 
came under their notice; and if the day were fine 
(when it was very wet they did not go out), it 
was rather a pleasant occupation for them twice 
a week. Do not misunderstand me; I would not 
detract from the advantage and propriety of such 
efforts amongst the poor; but I want you to see 
how far we may perform such acts in the sight of 
men, and yet in the sight of God we may be 
verily wanting. The Misses Fleming could not 
know that Kate would have to sit up all night 
long to work at dresses, without which they 
could have done perfectly well. But why did 
Ignorance in such a case was a sin» 
Who that 
looks on a fashionably-made dress but must 
know that the work which it contains has cost 
close, hard Jabor; and that to press for an arti- 
cle of apparel within a given time, just to 


they not? 
because they might have known. 


gratify a whim of vanity, is barbarous cruelty. 
It is a fault of heart, believe me—a want of kind 


consideration and charity, for which no alms giving 


in the world can atone in His sight whose stand- 
ard of love is, *‘ that ye love one another as I 
have loved you.” Oh, for more of that charity 
which never faileth: which, amongst the “ all 
things” that it endureth, is content to deny itself 
for another’s self f 

“ Well, Mrs. Eastlake, how nice and comfort- 
able you look this morning,” said the Misses Flem 
ing, as they entered the sick-room where the 
weary girlhad already been; “you have gota 
nurse at last, I hope.” 

“T have indeed,-Miss, but a nurse who comes 
for love, not for pay.” 

“ Who ?” 
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“ Kate Hall, Miss Fleming.” 

“Kate Hall, our dressmaker ! I did not know 
you knew her.” 

“I did not, Miss, but I know her now. She 
came all of her own free will, twice yesterday, 


| 


and again to-day ; got a friend of hers to take my | 


poor baby ; kept the children all day yesterday. 
Oh you don’t know what she has done for me!” 

The Misses Fleming were young ; they knew 
but little of human nature, and it seemed to 
them that Mrs. Eastlake’s gratitude almost 
exceeded the obligation ; but they did not say so. 

Saturday night came, and at eight o'clock a 
ring at the bell animated the young ladies, one 
andall. Mary Anne, the housemaid, entered with 
the dresses. They were fitted at once, and pro- 
nounced to “ set admirably.” 
waited. 

“Miss Hall hopes, Miss, you will excuse ber for 


Mary Anne still 


asking you to pay her to-night, but she would be 


very thankful for the money.” 

“ We will call and pay her on Monday,” said 
Miss Marion; “ she can’t do anything with the 
money on Sunday, I suppose.” 

Kate had to struggle for a few moments, but 


charity triumphed, and Iam not sure but that | 


this was the noblest triumph of all. The “char- 
ity that never faileth” was that cherished by the 
Halls. Poor Mrs. Eastlake’s illness was lingering 
and trying enough to test any impulsive or fitful 


kindness, The Misses Fleming sent wine and jelly | 


now and then, but their visits were less frequent. | 


She did not seem to care for them, they said, and 
there was no doing any thing to help her, poor 
thing! Kate thought otherwise ; often would she 


take her work, and sit by the lonely bed-side, | 
cheering her with pleasant tones and hopeful 
words, correcting her errors, and often reading to | 


her in her long-neglected Bible, till at length the | 


poor creature’s heart was opened, and she under- 


stood the Scriptures, and received the word with | 


joy. Butshe faded with the autumn leaves, and 
scarcely had her new life begun on earth than she 
was taken from the evil to come into the safety 
Who shall say that 


Kate’s mission was a tiny one ? 


and blessedness of heaven. 


The hour is twilight, the autumn mist is chill- 


ing, and few persons are abroad—few but those | 


who, like the little dressmaker, have to toil for 
their daily bread. 
house with her load of dresses to alter, and to 
make, and to modernize, and is thinking of a 
happy evening with her dear Bertha, and the book 


She has just left the Fleming's 


that Bertha is to read, when she feels her dress 


pulled, and looking round sees the face of an old 
acquaintance, but so altered, so haggard, that until 
she speaks she does not fully recognise her. It 


was Anne, an old companion of hers at Mrs. Tav- 


| enor’s, who had left her employer two years before 


to take a situation as lady’s maid, and of whom 
Kate had heard a very moderate account, so much 
so that she shrank from her. 

“ Do not shrink from me, Kate, it is my only 
hope. I am come to you, the best friend I ever 
had. I am humble now; I am, indeed. I have 
no character, no home, no friends but you and 
Bertha. Give me a hearing to-night, Kate Hall, 
and the blessing of her who is ready to perish will 


| sound in your ears.” 


Poor Kate! she still shrank and hurried of ; 
but Anne followed with all the desperation of 
her sorrow, and they reached the lodgings. Hap- 
pily, the landlady, a very good sort of woman, (so 
called), but of a very hard kind of goodness, was 
out, and Anne pressed eagerly in, and was soon 
in the little parlor. 
to the door, was hearing little Susy Eastlake say 


Bertha, whose face was not 


her evening prayer, before sending her home with 
the kind woman, who, it may be recollected, took 
care of the infant, and who now took charge of 
the three motherless children. They stood still 
to listen ; Bertha looked, as she always did, calm, 
placid, and happy, but paler than usual by the 
lighted fire, and the little light-haired girl who 
knelt by her couch was just saying as they enter- 
ed, “ Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them 
that trespass ‘against us.” Anne sobbed aloud, 
and Bertha looked up. 

It was not a strange tale, that of the poor, home- 
less, motherless, hopeless girl. It was a sad 
story, but, alas! not an uncommon one, Love of 
dress and gayety had, in the first instance, induced 
Anne Forster to leave her honest calling, and to 
take the tempting situation of lady’s-maid in a 
gay and worldly family. Her conduct there had 
been light and giddy. She had made bad ac- 
quaintances—had deceived her employer, and 
was at length dismissed in disgrace, with a 
general charge of flighty and unbecoming con- 
duct, quite sufficient to prevent her obtaining an- 
other situation. And now she was come to her 
native village, with a faint hope that those who 
had known her in her better days would take 
compassion on her now; but ob, none so dis- 
believing in her profession of penitence as the in- 
habitants of S “They wondered at her 
thinking of such a thing as that they should re- 
Mrs. Tavenor shut the door in 





commend her !” 
her face; Mre. Fleming’s housemaid told her 
not to dare to come any more; she had heard 
enough of her doings. And it was only Kate of 
whom she had any hope—Kate and her sister. 
The two sisters heard her story. 
dent that she had been wrong, giddy, and flighty, 


It was evi- 
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but she longed to alter; she said so, at least, and 
their charity believed it. How meekly and like 
a child she listened to the faithful Bertha; and 
with folded hands and an humble heart, sate 


shrinking from ‘hem now as one unfit to approach 
those pure and piouswomen. They made her no 
promises, but they did not spurn her, They pro- 
cured her a bed at an old neighbor's, and spoke 
words of kindness and hope, giving her the gospel 


message of reconciliation, you may be sure—and 
then they knelt down and prayed, and hoped for 


Anne. Theirs was the charity, you know, that 





| hopeth all things. What had they in their power 
to do for this poor girl? Not much, it is true, 
but they did what they could. They gave her 
employment—for their business was steadily in- 
creasing, and they often needed help. They gave 
her counsel and instruction, and encouraged her 


by a little judicious notice toredeem the character 
for steadiness and propriety that she had lost. 


Years afterwards, Mrs Tavenor’s business was 
taken by Kate Hall, and the best assistant in her 
work-room was Anne, the all but lost Anne. 

THE GREATEST OF THESE IS CHARITY. 
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BY REV, 


Bunker Hit is among the household words of 
Americans. It occupies a prominent place among 
Its enunciation wakes 
Nor will 


it cease to be the centre of precious recollections, 


our most cherished ideas. 


up the gushing emotions of the soul. 


while earth rolls and patriotism lives. 

It is right and proper that it should be so; for 
there commenced the mighty struggle for right— 
Sor nationality. The painful events, which there 
transpired, were harbingers of the final and glo- 
rious results of the conflict. The foundations of 
our national temple—the temple of liberty—-were 
Yes, the 
choicest blood of the land was there poured out 
like water. 


there laid and cemented with blood. 


The sacrifice for freedom and right 
was there laid upon the altar. From that spot, 
and from that fearful hour, sprang into existence 


a nation—a nation destined by Heaven, we trust, 


G CLAREE 


that. Up Calvary, the well-beloved son of God 
toiled, bearing his cross. There he suffered and 
groaned and died. How much more precious 
was the sacrifice, there offered up, than the other! 
The sacrifice was laid upon the altar of love— 
not of country or of friends-—but of enemies. Nor 
was it offered amid the thunder and havoc of 
war, but the more fearful rockings of earth, the 
shakings of the temple’s foundations, and the 
rending of its veil. There the powers of dark- 
ness were defeated. 

Hence, the mighty Conqueror arose, leading 
captivity captive, procuring gifts for man, There 
was achieved our liberty; liberty to draw nigh 
to God; liberty to devote ourselves to the ser- 
vice of Heaven; liberty to worship our Maker 
without hinderance or restraint; liberty to bope. 
There was laid a sure foundation, on which rests 





to do more for the renovation, the salvation, of 
the world, than any other on the footstool. 
Already it has done wonders, in opening the 
eyes of the masses, long under the crushing heel 
of despotism, to an acquaintance with their 
rights. We shall 
bear the torch-light of liberty, and the more pre- 


It will—it must—do more. 


. 
eurely, | 


cious light of religion, to all the down-trodden 
and benighted, throughout the earth. 
then, Bunker Hill is a mighty word. 


But there is another hill more blessed than | 


the temple of truth, which is to rise glorious and 
eternal—whose top-stone is to be brought forth 
in heaven, “with shoutings of grace, grace unto 
it.” What rich blessings cluster around Cal. 
vary! Rich in present enjoyment—rich in fa- 


ture anticipations. Yes, the story of Calvary is 
to be told on every hill-top and valley of earth. 


It is to pour consolation into myriads of 
a 


souls, in 
of 


inspira- 


their final struggle—turning “the dow 


death into the morning.” It will be the 


tion of the eternal song, 








MAN’S EXTREMITY, GOD’S OPPORTUNITY. 


BY REV, 


JONATHAN BRACE, 


| overwhelming all the hosts of Pharaoh, so that 


Tus sentiment has become a proverb, and like 


most proverbs, is founded in truth. It is a fact 
that divine intervention may be expected in be- 
half of man, and more especially in behalf of the 
friends of God, when necessity calls for it. 


“ Just in the last distressing hour 
The Lord displays delivering power ; 
The mount of danger is the place 
Where we shall see surprising grace.” 


Of the truth of this familiar apothegm, it is not 
difficult to find illustrations. 

Look at the Israelites in Egypt. They were 
ground down by oppression, and “ sighed by rea- 
son of hard bondage.” A season came, however, 
when the cruelty exercised against them became 
extreme,—when they were not only forced to 
labor, but their very offspring were doomed 
to die. When this season came, when murder 
took off the infants, and threatened to extirpate 
the seed through whom the promised Shiloh was 
to come,—then, the Lord ‘‘showed himself to 
Moses in a flame of fire out of the midst ofa 
bush,” and commissioned and endowed him to be 
the triumphant champion of his abused people. 

The Israelites went up harnessed out of Egypt. 
Pharaoh, repenting of his permission to let them 
go, “‘made ready his chariot, took six hundred 
chosen chariots,” and his mighty men of valor, 
and followed in close pursuit. Nothing however 
is done on the part of God, till there seems but 
a step between his people and destruction. When 
they had reached the Red Sea, which lay as an 
impassable barrier before them, when mountains 
rugged and high prevented their escape on either 
side, and the hosts of the tyrant thirsting for 
blood were hard upon their backs, then it 
was, that the salvation of the Lord was shown. 
“« And the Lord said unto Moses, Lift up thy rod, 
and stretch out thine hand over the sea and divide 
it, and the children of Israel shall go on dry 
ground through the midst of the sea. And the 


Lord said again unto Moses, Stretch out thine hand | 


over the sea, that the waters may come upon the 


Egyptians, upon their chariots and their horses.” || fall off, and the iron gate leading into the city 


openeth of its own accord, and Peter is free! 


And he did so; the sea returned to its strength, 


there remained not so much as one of them ! 
Jehovah had declared that “the seed of the 
woman should bruise the serpent’s head.” His 
advent was looked for with interest. Types, 
shadows, and emblems, prefigured and betokened 
his coming; yet century after century rolled 
away, and no Messiah! But when the darkest 
hour bad arrived, when the world was crowded 
with idols, ‘“‘ when reason, tired and blind,” could 
do nothing for the relief of man, and philosophy 
nothing,—when Satan, besides possessing the 
souls of mankind, had begun to claim their bodies 
also as his, when the sceptre had departed from 
Judah, the law-giver from between his feet, when 


the Jews were slaves to the Romans, and Herod 


an Edomite, king; then, He comes; then the 


“ Star of the east,—the horizon adorning, 
Guides where the infant Redeemer is laid.”’ 


Christ entered into a ship, and ;his disciples 
followed him. While the sun shone clear, the 


|| winds were favorable, the motions of the ship 


easy, and the waves curled gently around her, 
their Master “ was in the hinder part of the ship, 
asleep on a pillow.” But when there arose a 
great tempest, insomuch that the billows beat 
violently, covered the ship, and threatened to 


| ingulf bim and them; then he arose, and rebuk- 


| diers to keep him. 


ed the winds and the sea, “and therg was a great 
calm.” 

The Apostle Peter is apprehended, thrust into 
prison, and delivered to four quaternions of sol- 
There he remains, though 
“prayer is made unceasing by the church unto 
God for him,”—until the night previous to his 
contemplated execution. When that crisis 
came,—the very night before, by a decree of 
Herod, he was to be brought forth,—brought 
forth that his enemies might make him a public 
victim to their rage, put him to death like a wild 
beast for their entertainment ; then, an angel finds 
his way to him in the gloomy dungeon, and 
light shines in upon the darkness, and his fetters 
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At the commencement of the Christian dispen- 
sation, the wrath of the wicked waxed hot against 
the church; but when this wrath was the hottest, 
when that barbarous persecutor Dioclesian was 
so confident of the success of his measures to 
annihilate the church, as to cause pillars to be 
erected with the inscription, “Deleta supersti- 
tione Christiana,”—the Christian superstition is 


destroyed,—her deliverance under Constantine | 


the Great was just at hand. Constantine suc- 
ceeded Dioclesian. 


After the decease of Constantine, the church | 


suffered severely under the Roman pontiffs. But 
when truth was adulterated, virtue driven to 


cloisters, and piety had almost become extinct,— | 


GOD’S OPPORTUNITY. 


———— 


when the grave of spiritual Religion was dug, and || 
|| mies, the mightier that arm which upholds the 


she, to human appearances, was about to descend 
into it, the Lord raised up Luther, and kindred 
minds and hearts of zeal and courage, who in- 
fused into her precious body, vitality and strength. 
When the Dominican Tetzel was peddling his 


indulgences in the streets of Wittenberg, the | 
Scarlet Lady throned upon the hills was in her | 
glory, and then it was that she received a wound, | 


from which she has never recovered, and we pray 
may never recover. 


And just previous to our Saviour’s second com- | 


ing, we have reason to think that Zion will be 


wrapped about with the blackest clouds. “ When | 
the Son of man cometh,”—-was the significant in- | 


terrogatory of Christ,—“ when the Son of man 
cometh, shall he find faith on the earth?” That 
is,—religion will be at a low ebb; believers in 
him be very few. Yet, at this juncture, when 


matters have reached such a pass that all which 
human knowledge can do is unavailing, God 
manifests his wisdom by a successful interposi- 
tion. When informed by a messenger of the 
sickness of his friend Lazarus, “ Christ abode two 
days still in the same place where he was.” Not 
because he did not love Lazarus, but because he 


would glorify himself in raising him from the 
| dead. In bringing the counsels of the heathen 


to nought, and making the devices of the prudent 
of none effect ; in turning wise men backwards, 
and circumventing the crafty designs of the arch 
apostate, he makes a signal illustration of his 
wisdom. 

His attribute of power. The weaker his Church, 
and the more energetic and malignant her ene- 


Church, and conquers these enemies, Hence, 


| when in the case of Pharaoh’s hosts, who, breath- 


ing out threatening and slaughter against Israel, 
cried, “I will pursue, I will overtake, I will di- 
vide the spoil; I will draw my sword, I will de- 
vour them:” God blew with his wind and the 
sea covered them, and they sank as lead in the 
mighty waters; he eminently glorified his pow- 
er. And very natural was the exclamation of 
the redeemed Jews, as they beheld horses and 
riders submerged in the waves, and their carcases 
driven upon the shore,—“ The Lord is a man 
of war, the Lord is his name, the Lord is our 
strength.” 


His attributes of compassion and goodness. It 


| is the part of compassion and goodness to relieve 


the gospel shall be trampled upon, scoffers cry | 
“where is the promise of his coming?” and when | 


the torrent of iniquity shall seem to be bearing 
down all before it,—Gog and Magog, in the plen- 


itude of their strength and fury,—* the earth cor- | 


rupt before the Lord, and the earth filled with 


violence ;” then, too, shall “the Lord arise, and || 
|| waits till then that he may be impressively gra- 


his enemies ww scattered |” 


Other illustrations of the fact,—that “ Man’s | 


extremity is God’s opportunity,”"—it were easy 
to produce. But these may suffice. Jehovah 
does appear in behalf of men, and especially in 
behalf of Ais people, in times of despondency and 
distress. 

If we are asked why He proceeds upon this 
principle ? several reasons may be assigned. His 
attributes are hereby glorified ;—His attributes 
of wisdom, power, compassion, goodness, forbear- 
ance, and long suffering. His attribute of wisdom. 
It displays superior wisdom to devise means for 
the removal of great difficulties. He is the most 
learned and skillful physician who can master the 
most violent and dangerous diseases. And when 


distress ; and the deeper the distress the great- 
er the mercy. When the Church faints; when 
friends are far from her, and sighs are wrung 
from her, then the kindness of her covenant 
God appears. A brother is born for adversity; 
and so is a father; and when neither can as- 
suage misery, then the pity and benevolence of 
Jehovah appear in taking us up; and he often 


cious unto us. “I will heal thee of thy wounds,” 
said he, to Zion, “because they called thee an 
outeast, saying this is Zion, whom no man seek- 
eth after.” 

His attributes of forbearance and long suffer- 
ing. He shows that he cherishes no malicious 
feelings towards the creatures he has made, and 
though they do wickedly, that he is willing to be 


| patient, and grant them space for repentance. 


Not till the cup of iniquity is quite full, is the 
struggling bolt of justice loosed, and sent abroad 
Not, sometimes, till the question 
arises whether his people shall be destroyed, or 
their foes destroyed, does He destroy the latter. 


on its mission. 
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Further,—by acting upon this principle,—a , 


spirit of prayer and supplication is awakened. 
We naturally rely upon our own resources,— 
dislike to be laid under obligations to another, 
and are disposed to resort to numerous expedients 
before supplicating aid. Hence the little prayer 
that ascends from our earth—for prayer is the 
breath of want. It is an humbleconfessicn of self- 


impotence, an extorted acknowledgment of an- | 
other’s superior ability. But in man’s extremity, | 


he calls upon God, and those who are wont to 
invoke Him, then invoke Him with increased 
fervor and importunity. When did the children 
of Israel cry unto the Lord? When “they lifted 
up their eyes, and beheld the Egyytians march- 
ing after them, and were sore afraid.” When 
did the disciples cry —* Lord save us, we perish?” 
When a storm of wind came down upon the lake. 
When did Peter pray? When he saw the heary 
swell of the sea, and was beginning to sink 


When was the Psalmist most earnest in his plead- | 
ings in behalf of himself and friends? When ene- | 


mies came in upon him and them like a flood. 


“ Have mercy upon us, O Lord,” is his ery,—“have | 


mercy upon us,—for we are exceedingly filled 
with contempt.” It is in the hour of perplexity and 
distress, when men’s hearts are failing for fear, 
and for the looking of those disasters which may 
befal them,—it is then, that, Jike the mariners 


bound with Jonah for Tarshish, they “arise and | 
call upon God ;” and since Jehovah enjoins prayer | 
as a duty, and would encourage it, He often | 


brings the children of men into straits, that so 


they may feel the nggessity of it, and appreciate | 


the value of it. 
He acts likewise upon this principle, to in- 
crease the confidence of his people in him. 
Beholding how they have been rescued and 
sustained in six troubles, they may feel confident 


that they will be borne triumphantly through | 


the seventh. Hence, David, when remonstrated 
with against exposing himself to the might and 
fury of the gigantic Goliah, properly replied— 
“The Lord, who delivered me out of the paw of 








the lion, and out of the paw of the bear, he will 
deliver me out of the hand of this Philistine.” 
And when the Church marks how signally she has 
been saved, when wofully sunk, she may feel 
“strong in the Lord, and in the power of his 
might.” As Abraham could not but confide in 
God, that he would take care of Isaac, after that 
He had redeemed him from the knife and the 
flames, by the intervention of the lamb caught in 
the thicket, so the spiritual children of Abraham 
may learn from the repeated deliverances of the 
Church from the ferocious passions of those who 
would exterminate her, that “Jehovah is in the 
midst of her, and she cannot be moved.” 

We may say, too, that such deliverances are 
well calculated to dishearten the enemies of 
Christianity. They may see, in these instances of 
Divine interposition, that there is a vigilant, able 
guardian of truth, and the friends of truth, and 
that it is useless to war against it and them. And 
were they not infatuated they would see that 
truth and Christianity are impregnable,—that 
“there is no enchantment against Jacob, nor any 
divination against Israel.” Like the natives who, 
having chased the pious captain Wilson, and hav- 
ing seen him piunge into the Coleroon, a stream 
full of alligators, and emerge safe on the opposite 
bank, were so struck at the hand of God in his 


| preservation, as not to discharge their arrows but 
| retire silent and thoughtful from the pursuit; so 


they, were they not smitten with madness and 
blindness of heart, would acknowledge that a 
Divinity is on the side of the gospel and Zion, and 
all endeavors to destroy either is the height of 
folly. “Truth crushed to earth will rise again,” 
—and the Church attend the funeral of all other 
societies. Indeed,truth and the Church will sur- 
vive the general conflagration,—will rise from 
the ashes of the world like the fabled Phenix, 
and spring upwards immortal. 

The sentiment, therefore, with which we com- 
menced our article, is founded in fact, and is hap- 
py in its bearings on God and humanity. 
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A MILLION tongues are thine, and they are heard 
Speaking of Hope to nations in the prime 
Of Freedom’s day—to hasten on the time 

When the wide world of spirit shall be stirred 

With higher aims than now—when man shall call 
Each man his brother—each sha]] tell to each 
His tale of love—and pure and holy speech 


Be music for the soul’s high festival ! 
Thy gentle notes are heard like choral waves, 
Reaching the mountain, plain, and quiet vale : 
Thy thunder-tones are like the sweeping gale, 
Bidding the tribes of men no more be slaves ; 
And earth’s remotest island hears the sound, 
That floats on ether wings the world around. 
Wituiam OLanp Bourne. 








EARLY LIFE IN THE 


Ir is now some eighteen years since I was a 
boy, and lived in the country, yet nearly every 
scene that I then beheld is as fresh before me, as 
the events of yesterday. Those who have lived 
in contemplation of the works of nature in youth, 
rarely lose the memory of one of her charms, 
though after years may call them to the dusty 
streets and turmoil of cities. In hours of weari- 
ness, and solemn thought, the recollection of pas- 
toral landscapes, and the free unfettered heart of 


youth, 


‘‘ Clothing the palpable and familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn,” 


comes over one like “airs from heaven.” WNa- 
ture is a mighty healer of sorrow and wrong, 
and a gentle minister of goodness to those who 
listen to her teachings. “She speaks a various 
language,” but always one of serenity and beauty. 
No storm of passion mars her divine aspect, no 


manifold 


solemn in nature 


mingles in her harmonies. 
the dark and 
softening and elevating impression on the mind. 
The cloven peak of the mountain; the deep 


chasms; the thunder storm, and the illimitable 


sorrow 


Even leave a 


sea; never jar on the most sensitive heart, 
though its own passions, and the miseries of 
mankind, are atorture anda discord. It is but the 
deep bass of the organ; the crash in the har- 
mony; the shade of the picture: and, so far from 
depressing, lifts us above the level of mortal life 
and men, and we feel 

that d 


“ A presence isturbs us with the joy 


Of elevated thoughts : a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwe 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky 
A mot 
All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts, 
And rolls through all things.” 


ng is the light of setting suns, 


, and in the mind of man ; 


ion, and a spirit that impels 


Oh ye dwellers in the dust and noise of cities, 
ye weary-hearted money-getters, rich and poor, 
come out into the green world of nature; and 
bathe your souls in the living waters of beauty. 
There is a blue sky over the woods and fields, 


though you hardly ever see it for the smoke of justice. 


I} 
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, your manufactories; you walk on hard brick 


pavements, but the fields are carpeted with grass, 


and sown with wild flowers. Look at the sickly 


| trees that try to shade your walks, but fail 





| 
| 
| 


u 


miserably in the attempt; and then come out 
into the grand old forests of your native land. 
There you may rove for days in eternal twilight 
and coolness, breathing odors at every step ; 
ruddy with the 
rose of health; your thin frames will grow hardy 


your pale cheeks will become 


and muscular, and your hearts nebler, and more 
divine, than they ever can be in counting-houses 
aud gas-light. Your legers may be heavy on 
the Dr. side, and all good debts; but the book of 
nature (if I may be allowed an opinion in the 
matter,) is far richer, and more trustworthy. 
There is no bankruptcy here, not even in winter, 
If the 
fruits are gone then, and the harvestsall gathered 


when all is covered with snow and ice. 


in, the woods are hung with jewels. Every man 
may have a private Golconda of his own, and be 


as rich as he (and the frost) pleases, I have no 


doubt, from the hearsay of others, (for I have 
never been blessed myself by the lady in ques- 
tion,) that fortune is ] 


ung, I 


a very pleasant t 
should not object, as a particular favor to some 
friend, to receive a small annuity, say five hun- 
dred per year; but as many thousands could not 


keep me from the country, and rural enjoyments. 


‘¢ T care not, Fortune, what you me deny, 

You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace, 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening face ; 

You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns, by living streams, at eve. 

Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 

And I then toys to the great children leave ; 
Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me bereave 
In my last paper of this title, I left myself at 
Hingham Hill, a juvenile: how long I remained 
in that beautiful place, I know not; I can remem- 
ber nothing distinctly after leaving it, till we 
went to reside in the little town of Abington, 
some miles distant. There I spent some, nay, I 
may say all, the happiest years of my existence 
I cannot do the town, or my life at that period, 


I was a simple, happy boy there; and 








EARLY 


many a time since I have tried to recall what I 
felt then, and what all children must have felt in 
the same circumstances; for all men are full of 
poetry, and wonder, and beauty, in their early 
years: 


“ Heaven lies about us, in our infancy.” 


Life seemed a dream; nothing was real; or all 
things were lifted above reality: the dusty road 
that ran by the door was not a common road; 
the old barn was not a common barn; the cher- 
ry tree, by the stone wall, was as wonderful as if 
it had been guarded by the Hesperides. Every- 
thing was strange and wonderful: there was a 
shape in mist and cloud, a presence in the blue 
sky and the light of summer: every day was an 
epoch, every boy a friend, every little lass a sis- 
ter and asweet-heart. Childhood added to the 
universe 


“* The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the poet’s dream.” 


The finest poet does no more, not often as 
much, as the child: the child feels, the poet 
describes; and happy indeed is he, if he can 
and 


moods to which they give birth, with sufficient 


deseribe these things, and the sensations 


distinctness, or indistinetness, as the case may 
require, for others to recognize-them, and him, 
It has 
always seemed to me that the poetry of dreamy 
sensation is the most difficult and most ethereal 
of all. 
Muses. 

Our cottage was by the roadside, a small, black- 
boarded building, which must have seen some 


as something loved and known of old. 


Few men succeed in this walk of the 
Apollo himself seems to hold the clue. 


twenty years when we moved into it. I see it be- 
fore me now as plainly as the building next door, 
which blocks the sky from my window. One half 
the cottage curtain has slipped from its loop, and 
blows out through the open sash. An old flower- 
pot, crusted with moss, stands in the window. 
It is a rose. Up the sash steals an ambitious 
creeper, wild vine, morning-glory, or the common 
garden bean, as the case may be. A smooth 
block of stone, one step in height, lies in front 
of the door, from which a path runs through the 
closely-nibbled grass in the yard, to the road. 
From the corner of the house, on the left, a line 
of picket-fence forms the end of the garden wall. 
There, in old time, we used to have the greater 
part of our flowers. They were not over-choice, 
I fear: red and white hollyhocks, poppies, and 
peonies, with other like gaudy attempts in the 
floral way; now and then a stray rose, or a 
bunch of fringed pinks, but for the most part 
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the “common people of nature.” I never have 
been able since to bear the sight of flowers in a 
garden; they seem in an unnatural state there, 
like a party of ladies at the opera. Let me have 
them (both flowers and ladies) in their homes, in 
the woods and fields, where the dew can wash 
their cheeks, and the sunshine press them to its 
glowing lips. 

Of all my early pleasures, the chiefest was to 
rise on a spring morning and look from my 
chamber window through the tufts of snow- 
blossomed peach trees, over the misty, fresh, 
soft green fields below, and beyond the neigh- 
boring farm house, on and on, till the gray woods 
belting the horizon barred my eager vision. The 
sight of a green field in spring always gives me 
an unutterable feeling of luxury and pleasant- 
ness. I take the landscape into my soul as a 
lover drinks in the image of his beloved one, and 
often, in after years, recall the moment that im- 
pressed it upon my memory. Not a bough is 
missing from the trees, not a dew-drop or daisy 
from the grass, and the very light and shade 
which then made it beautiful and peculiar, are 
painted eternally on the picture. 

There was an old wood on the right and back 
of the cottage, where it made an elbow around 
the corner of the fields, and stretched away in a 
level line till it was lost in the distance. At one 
point the trees seemed to have shrunk together 
to form an aisle; for some ten or twelve feet 
they opened, and hardly joined their branches 
over the space. Spots of sunshine, moving east- 
ward or westward, might be seen on the dead 
leaves which carpeted it, from morning till 
sunset; and when the sun went down, patches 
of moonlight lay there like drifts of snow. I 
Was never weary of tramping in the leaves on 
holidays and after school hours: their sharp, 
quick rustling is a pleasant sound, and the scent 
which embalms the whole air exceedingly fresh 
and delicious. The larger boys of the town were 
in the habit of setting snares for partridges, 
though I believe none of them ever made his 
fortune from the sale of game. Squirrels were 
plenty, but exceeding shy. We used to see 
them occasionally seampering from branch to 
branch; and once or twice a day we were sure 
to hear some stray mastiff barking in the dis- 
tance. Tradition, on such oceasions, always said 
that he had driven one to his hole; but as he 
generally went home without his victim, those 
who prized the canine race declared it something 
The robin red- 
breast used to build his nest in the pine trees; 
and we children loved him for the sake of the 


else, and not a real squirrel. 
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‘Babes in the Wood.” 
about that ancient feat of sextonship; but I love 
the robin yet, and often dream of his “red 
stomacher.” 


I have my doubts now 


sut perhaps the forest was more beautiful in 
autumn than at any other period of the year. 
To be 
through the summer were all gone, and berries 
were not to be had at any price; but the glory 


sure, the flowers we used to gather 


of the fading leaves amply compensated for them. 
I never expect to be so happy again, as when I 
used to walk up and down the aisles of that old 
forest, gazing at the illuminated leaves, which 
interwove like rainbows, and made a dome over 
my head; and under my feet it was the same: 
myriads and myriads of leaves, all touched and 
tinted with the most gorgeous hues from the 
palette of autumn. The most common colors in 
this infinite kaleidoscope were yellow and pur- 
ple, running off into all shades and tints: some- 
times variegated and clouded; sometimes barred 
and flecked; and sometimes of a single hue, 
blushing through all their stems and fibres. 
Look where I would, it was a realm of enchant- 
ment, more beautiful than a dream; and hour 
after hour, lapped in the most delicious dreams, 
I used to wander over the fallen leaves I feared 
to crush. I always think autumn more beauti- 
ful than winter in its effects on woodland scen- 
ery: the glittering icicles on the sleety bough 
remind me too much of those abominable prisms 
which dangle from large chandeliers; besides, 
when the sun melts them, they form an unpleas- 
ant reminiscence of dew. 

The road, as I have already said, ran past our 
door, and just above the cottage on the right, for 
about a quarter of a mile, through the forest I 
have been describing. On either side the fre- 
quent rains had washed from its edges large 
gullies, which were generally overgrown with 
low bushes, plentifully sprinkled with briers; 
nor did they lack, among other attractions, or 
nuisances, as the reader is inclined to view them, 
a large supply of spiders, and their webs: these 
in some degree were forgotten and forgiven, 
however, for the sake of the blackberries which 
they surrounded. We might be seen, as we 
went to school in the morning, stooping over 
some monster vine, with black lips, when we 
should have been in hearing of the bell with 
which the mistress always rang usin. I have an 
indistinct memory of sundry floggings for being 
late, and dirty-fingered; but how could I help 
it, when blackberries grew by the roadside ? 
The flowers of learning were cultivated amongst 
us; the three R’s (reading, ’riting, and ’rithme- 
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tic) highly valued in that part of New-England ; 
but none of us could, or would resist blackber- 
ries | 

Before we came to the end of the road, the 
woods terminated in two or three pastures, at 
the end of which another road branched off to 
the right and left: we used to hate the sight, 
because it led us to our old school-house; nor 
do I think we were at all remarkable in our dis- 
like, since I have never been able to discover in 
children of later time any great love for scholas- 
tic pursuits. Between you and me, reader, I am 
inclined to think the whole system of modern 
Why children 
of a tender age should be made to sit on hard 


education based upon a fallacy. 


benches six hours a day, in the heat of summer, 
or the cold of winter, conning tasks which never 
can be of the slightest use to them, theoretically 
or practically, is more than I have ever been able 
to determine; nor have I ever been able to find 
any one who could. If we would bring gym- 
nasties and bodily training in with some of the 
best of the present studies, we would be the 
benefactors instead of the tormentors of the juve- 
nile classes. Again, until the curiosity of a child 
ean be awakened and aroused, all that ever can 
be drilled into him will fail of its desired effect. 
Learning by rote is not learning: wisdom and 
stimulated memories are two different things, as 
the world will one day find out. 

I remember that in my school-days I was gene- 


rally perfect in my lessons, I could tell you the 


sheight of the Himalaya Mountains, or the 


width of the Amazon; the extent of the great 
wall of China, or the length of the Grand Lama’s 
great toe. I was well “filed up” in the different 


gases, the various “gins” of the chemical bar, 
and could determine to a nicety the amount of 
air in a vessel which had been exhausted by an 
air-pump: the amocnt was “nil ;” and “nil” 
have been all the advantages that I have derived 
All that I 


learned at school has vanished like a morning 


from this most interesting of sciences. 


mist, and I believe it isso with men in general. 
My curiosity was not stimulated as it should have 
been, and what I learned to-day, as a task, was 
All this will 
be mended before many years have past, or 


forgotten to-morrow, as a pleasure. 


dunces will be multiplied to an 
tent. 
I believe the old custom of teaching by women 


alarming ex- 


has in some degree fallen into disuse in that part 
of the I passed by the old 
school some year or two ago, and saw a village 


country now. 


pedagogue, a young sickly-looking student, in the 
ancient desk ; but when I was a boy the school- 


Dn. 
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master was unknown there. My earliest teacher 


was a woman, and I hope my latest will be. 


“The very first 
Of human life must spring from woman’s breast ; 
Your first small words are taught you from her lips; 
Your first tears quenched by her, and your last sighs 
Too often breathed out in a woman’s hearing, 
When men have shrunk from the ignoble care 


Of watching the last hour of him who led them.” 


Well do I remember the pleasant face of Mis- 
tress Richmond, and the blue silk dress that she 
wore then. She was a mild and beautiful woman, 
or so she seemed to me in my juvenile days. 
Many a reward of merit have I received from her 
fair hands, Do they give them to the children 
now, I wonder? They were simple, plain things 
enough—little slips of paper with a bee-hive, or 
something of that order, for a vignette, and the 
cabalistic words, “Reward of merit, presented 
to (blank) for good behavior and proficiene¢y in 
(his or her) studies. So-and-so, Preceptor.” To 
the mind of some, these little things may seem 
unworthy of notice, but if you reflect a little, my 
friends, you will find all the world crazy on the 
same point. The artist and literary man is desir- 
ous of a favorable notice in the pages of some in- 
fluential review; that is his “ reward of merit.” 
The soldier wishes his brave deeds to be chron- 
icled in the Gazette; that and a two-penny 
medal is his “ reward of merit.” ‘The merchant 
desires his name to be good on ’Change, and in 
the ledgers of his banking friends; that is his 
“reward of merit.” In fact, I doubt very much 
ifany of us are sinless enough to “cast the first 
stone” at this folly. 

I wonder where my old schoc l-fellows are 
now. The greater part, if living, are no doubt 
married, and well-to-do in the world. know 
one or two of them are, for I pass their farm- 
houses, and certain chubby youngsters that there 
can be no mistake about, every time I visit 


: , , a 
Abington. They have fergotten me; the ties of 


boyhood and school friendship are soon broken ; 
but the man who has no greater evil than that to 
complain of is happy. It is when we grow old- 
er, and only then, that our hearts become stable 
enough to receive deep loves and passions. The 
child will quarrel with his friend one moment, 
and make friends with his enemy the next. 
Where are the old books that I used to study 
—the dog’s-eared spelling-book, and the Parley’s 
Geography ? Was there a bona jide man like 
Peter, or so profound a word-knower as Noah 
Webster, or was it alla fiction? And the crack- 
ed slate and pencil—have they gone the way of 
earth? or do they do duty under the dirty cuffs 


of some urchin of to-day # 
the corner when I was there last, but the booke 
and the slate were gone: the initials that I was 


I saw my old seat in 


whipped for carving were missing too; nor have 
I yet, as Ralph Hoyt once said, “carved them 
on the scroll of fame.” How we used to play! 
how idle we boys were in the olden time! School 
was a torture to us, a pound into which we were 
driven unwillingly, and we determined to make 
the best of it, and we did—when we could elude 
the vigilance of the mistress and the monitors. 
Poor woman! our idlenessand bad temper must. 
We little thought 
that her heart might ache, and her head throb, 


have been a gore trial to her. 


at our peevish stupidity. We were like the 
world, and had no pity or love for those who 


taught us truth and wisdom. 
“ They learnt in suffering what they teach in song.” 


The school-house branched off to the right from 
our cottage road; but at about the same distance 
on the left lay the old blacksmith’s shop of “ Un- 
cle Nat.” (He was everybody's uncle! like those 
kind-hearted gentlemen of English farces.) No 
village is complete without a smithy: how 
could it be, when even Olympus was not itself 
when Vulcan was absent! From the days of 
Tubal Cain, the oldest iron worker on record, 
down to that of the apprentice of yesterday, 
blacksmiths have been a favorite and honorable 
class of men. I never heard of any one (who ever 
heard of one?) who was not a jolly fellow, and 
good withal, though a little fond at times of blue 
Mondays. I have known many of the craft, and 
always liked them vastly, even the one whom 
I once knew. But, to go back to my uncle Nat, 
he was a fine old Cyclopean fellow, swarthy and 
huge. His head is now bald, and his strong arm 
but he 
has not altogether lived in vain; his life has been 
profitable to him and to us, 


has lost much of its vigor and muscle: 


* Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast tavght! 
Thus at the flaming forge of Life, 
Our fortunes must be wrought, 

And thus on its sounding anvil shaped 


Each burning deed and thought '” 


Some two or three years ago I visited the old 
forge, and while there I could not but put in 
verse a description of it. 
but an exact fidelity to the truth of things in 
their detail and atmosphere 
not be poetry, but it is at least truth. As a slighy 
reminiscence of my youth it is pleasant tome; I 
hope it may be to others; but anything that re- 


The piece has no merit 


It may, or it may 


calls their youth cannot be wholly uninteresting 
so, if you please, we will go over the 
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BLACKSMITHS SHOP. The forge is in a little nook 


s 1j , Before the chimney slant and wide 
Beside the road in Harley town, 


T 


Whose walls and roof are dark and low, 


ee li : And, in a leather apron clad, 
here stands an ancient blacksmith’s shop 





You see the helper by its side 


aT + Nodding his head and paper crown 
Wih chimneys peeping o’er the top ; 


. oves the handle up and down 
Some two or three on either side, He m . 5 _— 


] : > h his arm, with motion slow 
But only one with fire supplied, Beneat " 


. ttlin lows blow. 
Which puffs its smoky volumes high And makes the rattling bellows blow 
In dusky wreaths along the sky. ; ; 
Hard by, the blacksmith folds his arms, 





Harrows, and teams with splintered shafts, And swells their knotty sinews strong 
And broken wheels, are standing round ; Or turns his iron in the fire, 

And molten coals and cinders lie, And rakes the coals, and hums a song 
In scattered heaps along the ground : But when his heat throws out its light, 

And in the yard beside the door, He hurries to the anvil bright, 

You see the square old tiring floor, And sledges fall with deafening sound, 

With grass and weeds and waving sedge And sparks are flying thick around 


Bent down around its trampled edge. 
Fronting the door the anvil stands, The village idlere lounge about 


a : : And talk the county gossip 0’er; 
With burnished surface broad and clear ; y goss 


r pine 


And heavy sledge are leaning near; 


* And now and then a farmer’s man 
The rug 





dropped in haste, 
Drives up on horseback to the door ; 

r And reapers come from pastures near, 
While hammers, tongs, and chisels cold, I Geile . 


And Ned, the ploughman, with his steer 
And crooked nails, and horse-shoes old, A - pioug 


ae : ; d passing teamsters broken down 
With all the tools renowned of yore And passing ? 4 


O’erloaded for the neighboring town. 





In blacksmith duties, line the floor. } 
Beneath the window stands a row | From morning’s break to evening’s close 
Of dusty benches, rough and rude ; In early spring and autumn time, 
And bars and files are thrown thereon, The dusky blacksmith plies his craft, 
And vices on the edge are screwed ; { And makes his heavy anvil] chime ; 
And see the last year’s almanac, | And oft he works at dead of night 
With songs and ballads torn and black | Like some deep thinker, strong and bright 
And battle prints by sea and land, | That shapes his strong, laborious lore 
That line the walls on every hand | In iron thoughts for evermore ! 
—_o 
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Wuen the blinding tear-drops stand And how cold and hard and low, 
In the eye unused to weep, | As the iceberg of the Pole, 

Oh! tis then an angel band } Ts the heart till melting flows 
O’er the heart blest vigils keep. Love through tears into the sov 


Through those tears a ray doth shine 2 = 
When we sit in Eden-bowers, 


} Earthly joy but dirns the sight; 


Never, never seen before, 


Light and glory all divine, 


+ Swiftly has rorld-hi urs, 
Gleaming through those tears the more. i Swiftly haste the werld-Lit hours, 


Blinding with their meteor light 


a } 

There are scenes the eye sees not Tears are messengers of Love 
When the world attracts it most,— Angel-borne, in mercy given, 

Claiming ear and eye and thought, | Bringing visions from above, 


Inner life, and beauty lost! God and glory, light and Heaven 











A FEW HOURS’ 


SAIL. 


BY MRS, 


JULIA 


SMITE, 


Ir was a lovely summer afternoon, The white ; 
clouds were piled up like palaces against the 
blue sky. The air was fresh, and the waters over 
which we glided were smooth and calm. A 
few moments after we had taken our seat upon 
the boat, the wind blowing too keenly to be agree- 
able, I walked to the “Saloon” for shelter. It, 
was filled; and many glad, bright faces and 
I was trying to get 


cheerful voices were there. 
a place for myself among them, when I came 
very suddenly upon one whose appearance star- 
tled and attracted me—a young man evidently 
His face was hand- 





very ill and very helpless. 
some, and the thick, dark hair lay in masses over 
his forehead. His eyes were closed, and the 
lashes touched the round, red spot on his thin 
cheek. I lingered by him, unable to resist the 
strange fascination and wonder which grew upon 
me. Why was he there so ill, among that care- 
He was propped up in a rocking 
Near him was an old 


less crowd ¢ 
chair, gasping for breath. 
man, who tended him from time to time and 
watched him tenderly. 

A few moments after, I learned his story. It 
was a simple story. In boyhood he had lived 
in the quiet country, with a kind female relative. | 
He had attended school, and been also taught | 
the lessons of this life and the life that is to come, 
in the town of ——. Hehad left his home to fol- 
low a stern business which men must follow, and 
settled in a large and populous city. He had | 
friends, and gained a comfortable support. | 

But he was taken ill, and he longed for the 
green trees and kind voices which had blessed 
his childhood. He tossed and tossed upon his 
feverish bed. 

His poor heart beat and throbbed at thought 
of all the pleasant things he might never be al- || 
As he grew weaker and | 


lowed to see again. 
weaker, the desire grew stronger. He remem- 
bered the church, the Sabbath-school, the walks 
on the grass, and the songof the bird. With an 
appeal which no one could resist, he begged to be 
taken from the city, to die at home. And at the 
last, within a few hours of his probable decease, 
he was placed upon this boat. It was his only || 


hope, his only prayer! And so, on that calm 
summer day, he was carried down among the 
crowd. And there he sat, waiting the termina 
tion of the few hours’ sail. How faint he seemed! 
how his large eyes looked up imploringly for 
strength! The boat never seemed to move as 
slowly! 

Fainter and fainter grew the poor young map 
Will he reach his home! They raised him up, 


| gave him cordials, wetted his pale lips, and fan- 


ned his white forehead. And there was the crowd ! 
so full of life—so full!—that their voices were 


not even hushed at the sight of a soul about de- 


parting. Goon! go on, mighty steamer! faster, 
and faster, and faster! his breath is failing. 

Call back the flying 
moments; bathe his hands, his face, his temples. 
Among the persons on the 


Raise him up gently. 


There ! he revives. 
deck isa minister of the gospel. He has just 
now heard of the sick young man. He is at his 
side, and his head is on his bosom. 
cident, some might call it: blessed providence 


This minister once taught the dying 


Strange ac- 


instead. 
man the way to endless life. Yes, they are now 
side by side. The boat has touched at last ; there 
is a stir, a gleam of light in the young man’s eyes. 
The passengers ail leave, and he sis laid upon a 
couch. Strong men bear him along in the cheer- 
ful light of day. The minister goes with him. 
On, on, on, they gently carry him. Will his 
breath fail him now? A few more steps, and he 
will arrive. The sunset lingers on his pillow, 
and it plays in the locks ef his rich hair. The 
sweet air fans him, the blue sky is over him. 
He is almost home. They put down the couch 
and bathe his face. Yes, he lives! he lives! They 
is at the 

Calmly 


take him up again, and in a moment he 
door of his longed for resting place. 
and without a tear does his kind aunt weleome 
He is lifted in, and placed before an open 


There is no bustle, no confusion. The 


him, 
window. 
peace which the world cannot give is with them 
both. 
his brow, gives him some restorative, and then 
sits by his side. He lookshappy and bright. H¢ 
is at home! The life-blood seems to rally, and 


She smooths his hair, presses her lips to 
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the pulses to grow strong again. A physician 
has arrived, and he gives him hope that he may 
This is all he 


There is a young fair girl beside him 


live on through the whole night. 
wants, 
now! Noiselessly she came, and placed her hand 
in his, This was his dream of joy, this his de- 
sired happiness, to look onee more upon her 
kind, fond face. She 


bride; and under the old trees in the sweet 


was to have been his 


moonlight, by the side of the clear brook, she 


promised to be his. They had walked to church 


AND FLINTS. 


| 


together, they had knelt in prayer, they had sung | 
hymns out of the same book, they had taken the 


same vows, at the same time, in the same place, 
and they had sat down together at the table of 
the Lord. And he felt that he must have her by 
his side when he was about to die. 


there ! 


And she was 
In the rush of the crowded city, in the 


bustle of business, amid the whirlpool of excite- 


menut—there he could not passaway from earth. 
And God! his God, 


and had 


childhood, had heard his earnest prayer, 
granted his last earthly wish. 


The next morning word was sent to me that 


who had blessed him in his || 


| 


he was dead, Gently and quietly he had breathed | 


his last; and as the messenger replied to my in- 


quiries, he told me, with large tears streaming 
from his eyes, that the young girl had been with 
him all the time, and he died with her hand in 
his own. 
ter. Every one mourned the loss of the young 
and the good, but every one gave thanks for 
the mercy which shed so bright and sweet a halo 


The funeral took place two days af- 


round his dying bed. 

From the above incident we may see how 
valuable, and lasting, and sustaining are the im- 
The influences of the 
Sabbath-school, and the few words of pious in- 


pressions of early life. 


struction given in the springtime of the heart, are 
never to be forgotten. Years can never change 
them, and all the din and harshness of the world 
out. 


cannot shut them Take courage then, ye 


Christian ministers! courage, ye teachers of the 
Sabbath-school! and you, who have failed to re 
cognize the whole value of a true and faithful 
affection, see what it can do when the King of 
Terrors calls away the soul. 

How kindly has our heavenly Father ordered 
all things, and in the virtuous and pledged affec 
tions of earth given us a foretaste of the never 
ending happiness of heaven ! 


= 


FLOWERS AND FLINTS. 


Bucur flowers upon a roadside grew, 
All sweet, and soft, and fair; 
They felt the summer sun, and threw 


Sweet perfume on the air. 


But when old winter came, and east 
His hoary frost around, 
No perfume rose upon the blast ; 


They wither’d on the ground. 


Dark flints upon that road there lay, 
All hard, and rough, and bare ; 
They never felt the sunny ray, 


Nor scented summer air: 


But, 
His bitterest frozen ire, 

Beneath the steed’s steel hoofs there flew 
A ruddy stream of fire. 


when around old winter threw 


Bright sparks that dimm’d the glow-worm’s light 
Gave beauty to the eye, 

Spangled the sable pall of night, 

Aud cheer’d the passer-by. 


Thus feeling, use, and beauty dwelt 
Alike in flowers and flints ; 

And yet the influences they felt 
Were varied as their tints, 


So are there on the world’s highway 
Hearts like those flints and flowers: 
Some only need the sunny ray, 
And some the sterner powers. 


Tender and flowery ones are there 
Who feel the softest dew, 
Spread sweetest perfume everywhere, 


And beauty ever new. 


And there the hard and flinty part, 
Who genial influence quell ; 

But ever in the hardest heart 
Both use and beauty dwell 


And by life’s wayside is not one 
But may be made to feel— 
By winter’s frost or summer’s sun, 


Soft dew or harden’d steel. 








SLEEPING AN 


Sirep results from a constitutional bodily ne- 
cessity ; the attention of the mind must be with- 
drawn from the body, or the machinery of nerves 
and blood-vessels cannot be properly repaired 
and fitted for further action, because wakeful life 
is attended by rapid waste of physical power, in 
consequence of the direct operation of the mind 
on the substance of the organs. The body re- 
quires rest, the mind does not; and the body 
needs it only because the structure of its parts 
will not bear the incessant operation of the mind 
upon it. Unless the nerve-matter be rendered 
quite unfit for the use of the mind, it is always 
roused into action whenever an appeal is made 
to the soul by any influence. In short, it is man- 
ifest that the thinking and acting principle does 
not sleep at all in the sense in which the body 
sleeps when the mind is not using it; for the 
mind is always ready for action whenever the or- 
ganization is in a fit state to convey impression 
and to be employed. As surely as physical phe- 
nomena excite sensation during sleep, as in some 


dreams, so surely do they prove that during | 


sleep there is no absolute suspension of the 
faculty of perception. That we awake at the 
bidding of a bodily necessity, as also we fall 
asleep, is an evidence that the mind only par- 
tially retires from the senses till outward ocea- 
sion demands the physical operation of the will. 
It is evident that the integrity of mental ac- 
tion is not dependent on the waking activity of 
the brain, or at least of that portion of it which 
is more immediately connected with the senses; 


for, notwithstanding the last-mentioned facts, we 


D DREAMING. 


it is but a lighter kind of sleep which is associa- 
ted with somnambulism; for this condition re- 
sults from nervous exhaustion, and is apt, like 
delirium, to occur in the most marked manner in 


| persons in whom the quantity of blood is defi- 


cient. The difficulty of arousing such patients is 
always in proportion to the completeness of the 
attack ; that is,in proportion to the energy with 
which the will is at work without attending to 
the body—a sufficient proof that the sleep, whe; 
ther partial or perfect, is yet profound. This 
kind of sleep never seems to happen but when 


| the nervous system demands unusual repose, 


being greatly worn by some bodily irritation or 
mental disquietude. The abuse of the passions 
most frequently predisposes to its worst forms, 
That the mind should act thus vigorously when 
the body is exhausted, and be most energetic 
when the heart beats low and the cheek is 
blanched, is, at best, but indifferent attestation to 
the truth of the theory that requires mind to be 
merely the effect of blood acting upon brain, or 
a kind of compound engendered by their mix- 
ture, which will be most strongly manifested 
when the mixture is most active, like the elec- 
tric fluid from the acid and the metals in the 


|| galvanic trough. 


Dr. Darwin (“Zoonomia,” p. 221) relates a 


| case which be witnessed of a young lady, who, 


possess incontrovertible evidence in preceding | 


facts that the mind is sometimes employed more 
clearly in profound sleep than when the atten- 
Dr. 
Abercrombie relates, that an eminent lawyer had 
been consulted respecting a case of great difficul- 
ty and importance, and, after several days of in- 
tense attention to the subject, he got up in his 
The following 
inorning he told his wife that he had had a most 


tion is in any degree directed to the senses. 


sleep and wrote a long paper. 


interesting dream, and that he would give any- 
thing to recover the train of thought which bad 
then passed through his mind. She directed him 
to his writing-desk, where he found his opinion 
clearly and luminously written out. 

It is contrary to all the physiology of the case 
to conclude, as some most hastily have done, that 


|| suddenly affected by what he calls reverie. 


after being exhausted by violent convulsions, was 
She 
conversed aloud with imaginary persons; her eyes 
were open, but so intently was her mind occu- 
pied, that she could not be brought to attend to 
external objects by the most violent stimulants. 
Some- 
times she was angry, at other times very witty, 
but most frequently inclined to melancholy. In- 
deed, it appears that this reverie only exalted 
her natural versatility of temper and intellect. 
She sang with accuracy, and repeated many 
pages from the poets. In repeating some lines 
from Pope, she forgot a word, and after repeated 
trials regained it. In subsequent attacks, she 
could walk about the room, and, although she 
could not see, she never ran against the furniture, 
but always avoided obstacles. 


The conversations were quite consistent. 


Dr. Darwin con- 
vinced himself that in this state she was not ca- 
pable of seeing or hearing in the ordinary man- 
It is observable in this case that volition 
was not suspended ; she regained by effort the 


ner. 
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lost word in- repeating the poetry, and delibera- 
ted according tothe natural habit of her mind; 
yet, when the paroxysm was over she could not 
recollect a single idea of what had passed in it. 
The relation between dreaming and somnam- 
bulism is remarkably exhibited by the manner 
in which the current of dreams may be directed 
in certain individuals, by impressing their senses 
during sleep. An officer engaged in the expedi- 
tion to Louisburg, in 1758, 


g, yas so peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of such impressions, that he afforded his 
companions much amusement by the facility with 
which they could cause him to dream. Once 
they conducted him through a quarrel which 
ended in a duel: the pistol was placed in his 
hand, he fired, and was awakened by the report. 
They found him asleep on a locker, when they 
made him believe he had fallen overboard. 
They told him a shark was pursuing him, and 
entreated him to dive for his life, and he threw 
himself with great force on the cabin floor. After 
the landing of the army at Louisburg, his friends 
found him one day asleep in his tent, and evident- 
ly much annoyed by the cannonading 


g. They then 
made him believe he was engaged, when he ex- 
pressed great fear, and a disposition to run away 
They remonstrated, but increased his fears by im- 
itating greans ; and when he asked who was hit, 
they named his particular friends. At last, they 
told him the man next him had fallen, when he 
sprang out of bed, rushed out of the tent, and 
ended his dream by falling over the tent ropes. 
He had no recollection of his dreams. 

The following instance is related in the first 
volume of the “London Lancet :’—George Da- 
vies, sixteen years old, in the service of Mr. Hew- 


MY 


My mother’s voice! I hear it now! 

Her hand is on my burning brow, 
As in that early hour, 

When fever throbbe 


And that kind hand first soothed my pains, 


d through all my veins, 
With healing power. 

My mother’s voice! It sounds as when 

She read to me of holy men,— 
The patriarchs of old: 

And gazing downward in my face, 

She seemed each infant thought to trace, 
My young eyes told. 


MOTHER’S 


MY MOTHER’S VOICE. 


son, butcher, of Bridge Road, Lambeth, being fa- 
tigued, bent forward iu his chair, and resting his 
forehead on his hands, fell asleep. After ten 
minutes ke started up, went for his whip, put on 
his spurs, and went to the stable. Not finding 
his own saddle in the proper place, he returned 
to the house and asked for it. Being asked what 
he wanted with it, he replied, to go his rounds. 
He returned to the stable, got on the horse with- 
out the saddle, and was proceeding to the street, 
when, with much difficulty and force, he was re- 
moved from his horse. He thought himself stop- 
ped at the turnpike gate, took sixpence out of his 
pocket to be changed, and holding out his hand 
for the change, the sixpence was returned to him. 
He immediately observed, ‘“ None of your non- 
sense ; that is the sixpence again; give me my 
change.” When 24d. was given to him, he 
counted it over, and said, ‘‘None of your gam- 
mon—this is not right—I want a penny more ;” 
making the 34d., which was his proper change. 
He then said, “Give me my castor,”(meaning his 
hat,) which slang term he had been in the habit 
of using, and then began to whip and spur to get 
his horse on. Mr. Hewson related the circum- 
stanc in the patient’s hearing, of a Mr. Harris, 
optician, in Holborn, whose son, some years 
since, walked out on the parapet of the house in 
his sleep. The somnambulist joined the conver- 
sation, and observed that the boy lived at the 
corner of Brownlow street. After being bled he 
awoke, got up, and asked what was the matter, 
(having then been one hour in the trance,) not 
having the slightest recollection of anything that 
had passed. His eyes remained closed the whole 
time. 


VOICE. 


It comes—when thoughts unhallowed throng 
Woven in sweet deceptive song— 
And whispers round my heart, 
As when at eve it rose on high; 
I hear, and think that she is nigh, 


And they depart 


Though round my heart all, all beside, 
The voice of friendship, love, had died, 
That voice would linger there, 


As when soft pillowed on her breast, 
Its tones first lulled my infant rest, 


Or rose in prayer, 








THE NUMBER 


SEVEN 


IN SCRIPTURE. 


FROM THE WASTE-DRAWER OF A CLERGYMAN, 


Tuat there was some mystic idea attached to 
the number seven, is plain, by its being made 
The 
rabbins maintain that seven things were created 
before the foundation of the world—the law, re- 


the number of perfection among the Jews. 


pentance, paradise, hell, the throne of God, the 
temple, the name of the Messiah. The reason 
which Philo and Josephus give for the number 
seven having been held sacred by the sect of the 
Essenes, may have been very satisfactory to 
themselves, but to us it conveys no meaning, 
‘*It is,” say they, “because it results from the 
sides of a square added to those of a triangle.” 
Cicero is not more explicit, when he says that 
seven ‘‘is the knot and cement of all things, as 
being that by which the natural and spiritual are 
comprehended in one idea.” That the Creator 
rested on the seventh day after the world was 
formed, and ordained that the seventh day in 
it 


i= 


> * 
every week trom thence should be kept holy, 
commemoration of the glorious work, seems 
have invested the number with peculiar sanctity 


to 


and accounts for its being so often connected with 
This 
connection is so striking, that, in reading the 
Bible, it cannot escape observation. Not only 
was a Sabbath ordained in every week, but sab- 
batical years were instituted. Every seventh 
year was a Sabbath of rest, and set apart for 
leaving the ground untilled, “to maintain, as far 
as possible,” Calmet observes, ‘an equality of 
condition among the people, in setting the slave 
at liberty, and in permitting all, as children of 
one family, to have the free and indiscriminate 
use of whatever the earth produced; to inspire 
the people with sentiments of humanity, by 
making it their duty to give rest, and proper and 
sufficient nourishment, to the poor, the slave, and 
the stranger, and even to the cattle; to accustom 
the people to submit and depend on the divine 
providence, and expect their support from that 
in the seventh year, by an extraordinary provis- 


matters pertaining to religious worship. 


ion on the sixth”—a blessing which the Creator 
graciously promised and miraculously fulfilled. 
In like manner were the Israelites provided with 
a double portion of manna in the wilderness on 
the sixth day, for a supply for the seventh day. 





| of mourning was the allotted observance. 


Every seven times seventh year was a jubilee 
The great feasts of unleavened bread and of tab- 
ernacles were observed for seven days. The 
seventh day of the seventh month was crdained 
a feast for seven days; and the Israelites re- 
mained in their tents for seven days. Seven days 
The 
men of Jabesh-Gilead, after they had performed 
the funeral rites of Saul and his sons, fasted seven 
days. Joseph mourned for his father seven days. 
Miriam was shut up for seven days, to be healed 
of her leprosy. ‘The number of animals, in many 
of their oblations, was restricted to seven. Ba- 
laam prepared seven bullocks and seven rams 
for a sacrifice. In cleansing the temple, King 
Hezekiah offered a sin-offering of seven bullocks, 
seven rams, and seven he-goats. The friends of 


| Job, who sat by him for seven days and for seven 


nights, offered, as an atonement for their sins, 
seven bullocks and seven rams. Seven bullocks 
and seven rams were also David's offering, when 
he was bringing up the ark; but the most inhu- 
man sacrifice which is noticed, is that of Saul’s 
seven sons, who were offered to avert a famine. 
Abraham gave seven ewe-lambs to Abimelech, 
as a memorial of his right to a well. The law 
was ordered to be read to the people every 
seventh year. The young animals were not to 
By 
the law, man was commanded to forgive his of- 
fending brother seven times. Among the cere- 
monies enjoined at the consecration of Aaron and 
his sons for the priesthood, we find that the priest 
was to abide seven days and seven nights at the 
door of the tabernacle. 


be taken from their dams for seven days. 


Seven priests, bearing 


| seven trumpets for seven days, encompassed the 


walls of Jericho seven times, and on the seventh 
day the walls fell. Seven days were decreed for 
an atonement on tbe altar; and for seven days 
the priest’s son was to wear his father’s garments. 
In the religious ceremonies of purification and con- 
secration, the oil or water was to be sprinkled 
eeven times ; and the offering of blood was to be 
sprinkled seven times before the altar. Naaman 
was to be dipped seven times in Jordan. If the 
walls of a house appeared to bear any traces of 
the infection of leprosy, the owner was to be 
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commanded by the priest to leave it, and it was 
to be locked up for seven days. If there 
was any suspicion of infection in clothes, they 
were to be brought to the priest, and Jock- 
ed up for seven days. If, on the seventh 
day, the supposed marks of infection had in- 
creased on the house, it was to be destroyed. If 
the marks of infection on the clothes were plain- 
er on the seventh day, they were to be burnt. 
The ark of God remained with the Philistines for 
seven months, Solomon was seven years in build- 
ing the temple. At its dedication, he feasted 
seven days. In the tabernacle there were seven 
lamps. The house of wisdom, in Proverbs, had 
seven pillars. There were seventy elders of Isra- 
el. Jacob served seven years for the sake of Ra- 
chel, and seven years more did he serve for her, 
for the love which he bore to her. On the sey- 
enth day of Laban’s pursuit, he overtook Jacob, 
Samuel commanded Saul to sojourn at Gilgal for 
seven days. Jesse made seven of his sons to 
pass before Samuel. The elders of Jabesh en- 
treated Nahash the Ammonite seven days’ res- 
pite. The son of the Shunammite sneezed seven 
times when restored to life by Elisha. Noah had 
seven days’ warning of the flood. According to 
divine command, he took the fowls of the air and 
the clean beasts by sevens into the ark. The 
ark rested on Mount Ararat on the seventeenth 
day of the seventh month. In seven days Noah 
sent out a dove, and waited seven days after her 
return, to send her out again. Seven years of 
abundance and seven years of famine were fore- 
told in Pharaoh’s dream of the seven well-favor 
ed and the seven ill-favored kine—the seven full 
ears of corn, and the seven blighted ears of corn. 
Seven times did Elijah send his servant to look 
for the cloud. King Ahasuerus had seven maids, 
seven days’ feast, and sent for the queen on the 
seventh day. Inthe seventh year of his reign, 
Esther was brought to him. The fiery furnace 
into which Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego 
were cast, had been made seven times hotter. 
Nebuchadnezzar ate the grass of the field seven 
years. The vision of Daniel was seventy weeks. 
Enoch was the seventh after Adam. The psalm- 
ist offered praise to God seven times a day. Our 


Saviour was the seventy-seventh from Adam in a 


direct line. He taught that forgiveness of an of- 
fending brother should not be restricted to seven 
times, but should extend to seventy times seven. 
On one occasion he exemplified his discourse with 
seven parables. Seven loaves were all that the 
disciples supplied him with, when he miraculous- 
ly fed the multitude, who took up seven baskets 
of the fragments which remained, after they were 
satisfied. Out of Mary Magdalene he cast seven 





















NUMBER SEVEN 


|-devils. The apostles planted seven churches, 





IN SCRIPTURE. 


and appointed seven deacons. Sceva’s seven sons 
were overcome by the evil spirits which they 
were endeavoring to cast out. 

Through every part of Scripture, we find the 
number seven brought forward in a remarkable 
manner; in the declarations of the Creator; in 
the precepts of our Saviour, and in proverbs and 
prophecies; in feastings and fastings; in obla- 
tions and visions; and in all the historical details, 
and in all the foreshadowings of futurity. God 
threatened to smite his people seven times for 
their transgressions. If the slayer of Cain was 
to be punished seven times, the slayer of Lamech 
was to be punished seventy times seven. Perfec- 


tion is compared, in Scripture, to gold seven times 
purified in the fire. The Revelation tells of seven 
golden candlesticks, of seven stars, of the Lamb 
with seven horns and seven eyes, of the book 
with seven seals, of seven spirits, of seven angels, 
of seven kings, of seven thunders, of seven thou- 
sand men slain, of seven vials of wrath, and seven 
plagues. When the years of the world shall 
have numbered seven thousand, many commenta- 
tors believe that a new dispensation will be dis- 
closed. The importance of the number seven is 
not lost sight of when we close the sacred volume. 
Rome, seated on her seven hills, professes, in her 
religious creed, to acknowledge seven sacraments 
and seven deadly sins. In some of their most 
solemn processions, we find that seven acolyths, 
bearing seven tapers, precede seven deacons, who 
are followed by seven priests. Mahomet has his 
seventh heaven. -Among our superstitions we 
find that the seventh son of a seventh son was to 
be dedicated to the medical profession. We 
have heard the phrase of being frightened out of 
our seven senses, though we cannot tell what 
they are. Nursery lore treats largely of seven. 
Pousett and his seven brothers we remember as 
special favorites; and we recollect the high con- 
sideration in which the seven champions, the 
seven wise men of Gotham, the seven-leagued 
boots, and the seven wonders of the world, were 
held; and the mysterious awe in which the le- 
gend of the seven sleepers was involved, A lit- 
tle while, and the turmoil of life begins. We 
hear of the squabbles of families and the strife 
of men ; and we learn hence that those of a house 
are sometimes at sixes and sevens, and are 
told of the seven years’ war. We turn from such 
things to the blessings of peace—the cultivation 
of the fine arts; and we remember that music 
owes all its charms to seven notes; and that 
painting is indebted for all its variety of tints to 
seven colors. 











THE TEMPTER’S VISIT TO A SICK MOTHER. 





BY MRS CHARLES }! BUSH. 


] reir myself piercing the thick veil of gloom, Now changed grew the spectre in aspect and mien 


Which darkens to mortals the way to the tomb: 
J scanned it all well, for I thought myself there, 


Though plainly his garments of sin could be seen 
And at night’s deepest hour to my sick-bed he stole, 
A prey for the worms as they seek for fresh fare And whispered, he’d show a sweet scene to my soul 
light Thy three tender little ones silently keep, 

In the bosom of night, their fond moments of sleep ; 


In the clear, sunny morn, they will wake and will moan 


Death’s Tyrant stood o’er me, and watched with de 
For the pallor and fear that should sicken my sight; 


But what-was his rage, and what his despair—- 
2m alone ! 





No terror, no anguish, no sorrow was there ! For the mother, so willing to leave 
My ery of deep woe to the Lord scarcely sped, 


Seest naught, wretched mortal, to terrify here, 
When far from my sight the dark tempter had fled ! 


In the coffin, the shroud, the pall and the bier? 
My heart trembled not, while my firm lips replied: 
On the cross for my soul, my Saviour has died ! 


O Lord, my sure refuge! I still turn to thee, 


For my Saviour has died for them and for me! 


Transported with fury, the demon apace And now I am waiting, still lingering here, 
Commanded the winds to his fiercest embrace, Am waiting and watching for my God to appear. 
And at eve as I gasped to catch the faint breeze, This visit I thought was thine own, dearest Lord, 


It came madly rushing through dark waving trees ; Soon upward to waft me to thy pure abode, 


The wind’s bitter how] and the lightning’s qu h But ‘twas the ** Deceiver,” sent only to test 


Followed, peal after peal, the thunder’s deep crach. My love and my faith, and to make me more 
now my prayers shall ascend, 


The monster gazed on me, and looked for dismay, In my pilgrimage n 
That my strength to thy glory I all may expend; 
That when my dear Lord shall himself truly come 





blest. 


But calmness and peace on my countenance lay. 
What means it, poor wretch? and wilt thou not dread 


The storm of Jehovah that bursts round thy head? The Spirit shall carry my works to His home, 
My heart with firm faith pointed, Lord, up to thee, And with all the redeemed my song shall then be, 
' 


And answered: My Saviour! himself died for me! My Saviour has died! for tne world and for me 


- + <= re 


THE WARRIOR AND THE POET. 


BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO’, 


One ruled in camp and state, and one For love and power stood side by side 
In glorious realms of heart and mind ; To teach her their bewildering spell. 
And both a conquering race have ru They? 
pir 1 8 a my They ’ve nobly won the noblestemeed, 
nd in their victories bless’ ankind ,T 
ries bless’d mankin The honors which most proudly shine ; 
They ’ve nobly won their burial-p!ace, His fire-nerved soul, of daring deed, 
Deep in a nation’s reverent heart ! And hers who sang with *‘ bards sublime.’ 
The lyre Sug touched wi e grac T ’ 
os y , touch . 1th ~ the grace They struggled through life’s toilsome ways, 
If peerless ge s, linke th ¢ , aieaial 
peerless genius, linked with art, Undaunted, wheresoe’er they led ; 
The sword He held, are silent each : They counted wearying years but days, 
Oh lay these emblems gently down O’er which one sun its love-light shed. 
Cc d—within the =h— ' ] } i 
lose by our dead—within their reach They struggled well—they died outworn— 
, lar 2 ” . 
And with them lay the laurel crown. High let their grand memorial rise; 
For they have won the noblest meed, They braved the battle-shock and storm, 
A nation’s sad, bereavement-tears ; A crusade-cross upon them lies. 
And grandly wil is 28 } 
r 8 * aly | their histories read No more on him the government— 
: glist yr ey ff < : 
o glistening eyes of tuture years. No more for her the sickening strife 


For her how high the thoughts of pride, Yhe chief has scaled Jime’s battlement— 


How full the thankful hearts wil! swell, She tunes her harp to angel-life ! 














THE 





IT was a summer sunset. All the west 


Was strewn with gorgeousness—a cloudy sea 





That surged with golden glory. Day’s last smiles 
Were dying on the mountains, and the breeze 





Forth in its twilight joyance came to kiss 

The folding flowers, and with their stolen sweets 
Lull Nature to her dreams. The busy hour 

Of gathering to rest was come; the eye 

Of toil watched wearily the ling’ring sun, 

And ached*to slumber. Carolling good night, 
Sought the plumed songster his repose. The vale 
Looked dreamy as the gathering mist grew deep 
Upon its bosom; and began the rill 

To lift a louder clamor from afar. 


The lattice of an humble cottage stood 
On the calm scene unclosed. 
Its rich, dark burden in luxuriance 


A woodbine hung 


Above the trellis, wooing dalliance 

Of the soft zephyr, and its green festoons 
Contrasted with a curtain beauteously, 

That shook its folds of spotless white within. 
No eye looked forth in gladness thence, to trace 
The step of evening on the landscape far, 

And watch the stilling pulses of a world : 

The chamber of the dying opened there. 

There was a hush of tongues within, and he 
Who pressed the pillow that should be his bier 
Looked with a Christian’s hope beyond the tomb. 
Death’s hand was busy ; for his frigid brow 
Was dampened, and the fallen cheek had lost 
Its mantling life-blood. Every nerve grew still, 
And from each feature looked mortality 

In ghastly triumph. Life’s last energy 

Smiled at the conqueror through the eye, that shot 
Unearthly lustre to illume the wreck 

Of beauty and of manliness. Alas! 

That death should quench that glory, as it beamed 
Like beacon on the boundary of Time. 

There was a calmness in the upturned gaze, 
Quickening at times to splendor, that bespoke 
A spirit loosening its earth-clogged wing, 

To sweep the fields that lie beyond the stars: 
Ay—read it not e’en now in holiness 

The mysteries of immortality, 

And conned the gloried rhapsodies of heaven ? 


The stillness deepened, and the twilight gloom 
More sombre waxed upon the shadowy walls. 
Noiselessly trembled in the breath of eve 
The clustering woodbine, and the insect’s drone 


Which boomed without, or, sudden down-dropt, hushed, 


Startled the deep solemnity—when lo! 


CHRISTIAN’S 


DEATH-BED. 


There burst a beam of sunset splendor bright 
Athwart the casement, and its golden glow 

Lit the calm features of the dying man. 
Beauteous mockery! that fain would catch 

A borrowed brightness from that radiant eye 
That lit itself where light knows no decline. 
And hark ! was it an angel’s voice that spoke? 
Softer than murmurs of the far-off grove, 
There floated strains of untold melody ; 

And thus an unseen minstrel seemed to sing 


Come, spirit immortal, 
Thy pinion is free! 

And hosts of the blessed 
Are waiting for thee! 

O come, for earth’s shadows 
And sorrows are o’er, 

And the tear-drop of anguish 
Shall trickle no more. 


Spread, spirit immortal, 
Thy glorious wing! 

A seraph shall guide thee 
Where seraphim sing. 

Thy warfare is finished, 

. Thy sins are forgiven; 

The ransomed shall welcome 
Thine advent to heaven, 


Away, for they call thee 
To dwell with the blest, 
Where joy never dies, 

In the land of their rest, 
Where the bright brow of love 
Is undimmed by a frown, 
And the conqueror beareth 

The harp and the crown. 


Haste, spirit, they ’re shouting 
With raptures unknown ; 

Thou lt bend with the triumph 
That circles the throne. 

Lo! splendor immortal 
Lilumines our way! 

Heaven opens ! God smileth ! 
Haste, spirit, away ! 

The airy harp was hushed; yet lingering, 

The latest numbers lengthened, softening stil] 

And like a dream of beauty died away. 

The sunbeam faded, and the parting soul 

Leaped to the joyous summons forth, while burned 

The latest smile of ecstasy behind 











